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Art. I. 1,2. Reports from the Select Committee on the Poor 
Laws. July, 1817. March, 1818. 
3. Considerations on the Poor Laws. By John Davison, M. A. 
Fellow of Oriel College. 
4. Observations on the Impolicy, Abuses, and False “neg sonegar 
of the Poor Laws; and on the Reports of the Two Houses of 
arliament. By John, Earl of Sheffield. 


I’ the account of his own conduct and views, which Louis XIV. 

drew up for the instruction of his son, is the following remark- 
able passage :—Si Dieu me fait la grace d'exécuter tout ce que 
jai dans Vesprit, je tacherai de porter la félicité de mon régne, 
jusqua faire en sorte, non pas @ la vérité quil n’y ait plus ni 
pauvre ni riche, car la fortune, Cindustrie, et Pesprit laisseront 
éternellement cette distinction entre les hommes; mais au moins 
qu'on ne voie plus dans tout le royaume, ni indigence, ni mendi- 
cité ; je veux dire, Fk quelque misérable quelle puisse étre, 
qui ne soit assurée de sa subsistance, ou par son travail, ou par un 
secours ordinaire et réglé. What Louis XIV. thus proposed to 
himself as the last and greatest object of his ambition, and the 
highest degree of excellence to which the internal policy of his 
kingdom could be carried, had here been effected. A provi- 
sion for all persons, who were unable to provide for themselves, 
existed, at that time, in England, and had existed for more than a 
century. That such a provision ought to exist in every civilized 
country, is uncontrovertible ; that England should be the only coun- 
try in which it exists, is indeed honourable to the English character. 
If, im its consequences, it should be found to have increased the 
evils which it was designed to mitigate, the cause must be sought 
for in the injudicious application of the principle, not in the prin- 
ciple itself. 

At the conclusion of Burnet’s History of his own Times, (a 
book of which the great and standard value is in no d 
lessened by the ridicule with which it was assailed,) that exce 
bishop speaks of two great measures which particularly required 
the care of Parliament. First, that the law, which he affirmed to 
be the greatest grievance of the nation, should be ‘ made shorter, 
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clearer, more certain, and of less expense.’ ‘The other matter,’ 
said he, ‘is about the poor, and should be much laid to heart. It 
may be thought a strange motion from a bishop to wish that the act 
for charging every parish to maintain their own poor were well re- 
viewed, if not quite taken away: this seems to encourage idle and 
lazy people in their sloth, when they know they must be maintained. 
I know no other place in the world where such a law was ever made. 
Scotland is much the poorest part of the island, yet the poor there 
are maintained by the voluntary charities of the people. Holland is 
the perfectest pattern for putting charity in a good method: the 
poor work as much as they can; they are humble and industrious ; 
they never ask any charity, and yet they are well relieved. When 
the poor see that their supply must in a great measure depend on 
their behaviour, and on their industry as far as it can go, it will both 
make them better in themselves, and move others to supply them 
more liberally.— All this must begin in the House of Commons ; 
and I leave it,’ he continues, ‘ to the consideration of the wise and 
worthy members of that body, to turn their thoughts to this, as soon 
as by a happy peace we are delivered from the cares of the war, and 
and are at leisure to think of our own affairs at home.’ 

Something more than a century has elapsed since Bishop Burnet 
thus expressed limself at the close of Queen Anne’s wars, when 
Marlborough’s victorious career had been so scandalously terminated 
by the peace of Utrecht. In our days a more arduous struggle has 
been closed bya victory more signal than even Marlborough atchieved, 
and by a peace whereby the great objects of the long contest have 
been secured. The subject of the poor laws is now brought before 
the legislature as Burnet in his time vainly desired; and after having 
gloriously concluded the most perilous and obstinate war in which 
these kingdoms ever were engaged, we have now to contend with, 
and triumph over the greatest domestic evil. It is no little encou- 
ragement to perceive that only one opinion prevails eoncerning the 
magnitude of the evil, and the necessity of adopting remedial mea- 
sures ; a8 little difference does there appear to be concerning the 
nature of the evil, even among those who are habitually opposed 
to each other on other subjects: and when a similarity of opinion 
is found between men whose views upon the fundamental principles, 
not of literature alone, but of the most important subjects in which 
the dearest interests of mankind are involved, are as opposite as 
light and darkness, it may be presumed that the point upon which 
they are agreed has very much the force and character of a general 
truth. Hence we would gladly infer that on this occasion no feel- 
ings of party are likely to intrude; that the question will continue 
to be considered as one in which the common interest is con- 
eerned; and that men of all descriptions will unite in checking the 
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growth of this cancer in the body politic, as they would to stop 
the progress of the plague, or to extinguish a conflagration. 

It is impossible to enter without anxiety upon the subject of the 
poor laws, perhaps the most arduous and the most important sub- 
ject that ever came under the consideration of parliament. The 
provision which the laws of England have made for the poor is not 
more honourable in its principle and object than it is injurious in 
its application: it operates as a perpetual bounty for the encourage- 
ment of pauperism ;—nothing can be more anomalous, and nothing 
more contradictory to the general spirit of our institutions. The 
peculiar boast of an Englishman is that he cannot be taxed without 
his own consent; but in this case he is liable to an assessment con- 
cerning which he has no voice, and against which he has no appeal. 
When the legislature imposes a tax, it always maturely considers 
the ability of the subject to bear it, and proportions the amount to 
that ability, as well as to the necessities af the state; here, there are 
no limits to the assessment, and it has gone on therefore in natural 
progression, till the absurdity stares us im the face, when it has 
brought us to the very brink of ruin. ‘The respect paid to property 
is another distinguishing characteristic of the laws of England, the 
end and object indeed of the most extensive branch of the law being 
to secure to every person the enjoyment of that which is his own. 
But so perilously is this entrenched upon, by the manner in which 
the poor laws have been misapplied, (the misapplication having very 
generally grown into a custom,) that it may startle the reader to be 
told how nearly we have approached the fundamental principle of 
the Spencean philanthropists ; these gentlemen themselves, perhaps, 
are not aware that ‘ a partnership in the land,’ such as they have 
confederated to obtain, has already been established:—that the 
territory of this kingdom may truly, at this time, be called the pau- 
pers’ farm, from which every vagabond, who chuses to claim it, re- 
ceives, in the course of the year, a larger sum, ‘ without tax, toll, 
or custom,’ than the annual four pounds, which Mr. Evans ap- 
portions to every man, and child, as the profit of their natural estate. 
‘The Spencean plan indeed, which seems to have been seriously 
aimed at by some of the disaffected visionaries of 1817, was not in 
its utmost intention so unjust or so ruinous as the natural effect of 
the poor rates will become, unless the system shall be effectually 
reformed by the wisdom and authority of parliament. Spence 
modestly required land-owners to quit what he called the people’s 
farm: the poor-rates will soon require generally (what they have 
already effected in some places) that the farms should be cultivated 
at the expense of the owner, for the benefit of others ;—that is, in 
order to satisfy the demands of the poor. Sucha state must speedily 
produce a revolution of the most dreadful description, a kind of 
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servile war, with law on the wrong side; and yet being as it were 
pre-ordained to take place by a venerated law of our ancestors, it 
throws the imvidious task of imovation on those who endeavour to 
maintain the existence of property, and the present order of things 
dependent upon it. 

tf we wished to make a foreigner understand in what manner 
momentous questions of internal policy are treated by the British 
legislature, the sagacity with which they are viewed in all their bear- 
ings, the diligence with which information is collected, and the dis- 
cretion with which it is investigated and applied, we might refer to 
the Report of July last upon the Poor Laws. In attempting to lend 
our aid (however feeble) in support of what has been there so admi- 
rably begun, we shall endeavour to display the progress of the evil, in 
its pecuniary and moral effects; to notice the various expedients 
which have successively been proposed and practised in vain; and, 
lastly, to suggest such meartis as may tend to resist further encroach- 
ments upon property, and perhaps repel those which otherwise must 
ere long undermine the very structure of human society, in the very 
heart of the British empire. 

It has been reasonably questioned whether the origin of the poor 
laws may be dated precisely from the reformation of religion in 
England ; but it is certain that about the time of that great event 
they began to assume consistency by repeated enactments of the le- 
gislature, and at the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth the cele- 
brated statute was passed by which the property of the rich became 
eventually the property of such of the poor as would not, or could not, 
earn their own livelihood. How far this law was carried into effect 
during the first century of its existence, we have no data on which 
to calculate: first of all, no doubt, in the richest part of the king- 
dom, in and near the metropolis; and when, in the reign of 
Charles Il. and in that of King William, the increase of the poor 
was noticed with some alarm, the evil could scarcely have extended 
into the northern counties, nor into Wales. Exaggeration indeed 
was not deficient in swelling the supposed amount of the poor 
rates; and a document preserved by br. Davenant, said to have 
been ‘collected with great labour and expense by Mr. Arthur 
Moore, a very knowing person,’ * actually specifies the exact amount 
of rates in every county, producing a total of 665,562/. or about a 
third part of the amount of the land tax which pressed so heavily on 
the landed interest during the wars against Louis XIV. How little 
Mr. Arthur Moore merited the epithet bestowed on him by Dr. 
Davenant, may be learned from the returns lately discovered by the 
Speaker,+ from which it appears that many of the counties, in the 





* Eden’s State of the Poor, vol. i. p. 230. 
+ They were found in a closet, adjoining the Ingrossing-office. , 
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middle of the last century, raised a less sum than what was thus 
attributed to them seventy years before. 

The Committee of last year on the Poor Laws justly lamented 
the want of any authentic accounts of the expenditure on the poor 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; and a greater in- 
stance of the fallibility of unfounded calculation can scarcely be 
found than in that pamphleteer, who, in the year* 1752, thought 
fit to affirm that ‘ the whole sum laid out on the poor in South Bri- 
tain amounted at a medium to near three millions yearly, according 
to the account given in to Parliament in 1751. ‘This statement was 
sufficiently disproved when, in 1776, the expenditure on the poor 
was ascertained to be about a million and a half; but the enormity 
of the error was unknown till the actual result of the returns of 
1748, 1749, and 1750, appeared in the recent Poor Law Report, 
and the average sum at that time applicable to the maintenance of the 
poor was thereby proved to be no more than 690,000/., the whole 
amount of parochial assessments then being 730,000/. per an- 
num. 

The present state of knowledge as to the amount of the poor-rates 
at various periods appears to be as follows. In the middle of the 
last century, about 690,000/. per annum was applied to the relief 
of the poor; twenty-six years afterwards (in 1776) the sum of 
1,531,000/.; eight years afterwards (on an average of 1783, 1784, 
and 1785) the sum of 2,004,000/.; nineteen years afterwards (in 
1803) the sum of 4,268,000/.; and the average expenditure on the 
poor in the years 1813, 1814, and 1815, was 6,130,000/.+ The 

expenditure 





* Eden’s State of the Poor, vol.i, p. 314. 

+ The five several returns mentioned in the text refer to the poor-rate year from 
Easter to Easter, and after correction, so as to make each of them represent 365 «days, 
they may be used in the construction of four series of mean proportionals for estimating 
the amount of expenditure on the poor in the intermediate years. 

The returns so corrected, and the corresponding prices of wheat averaged upon the 
half-yearly prices of—(1) the Easter commencing each poor-rate year; (#) the Michael- 
mas in it; and (3) the Easter at its termination, will stand thus:— 


Expenditure on Corresponding average price 


Year. the Poor. of the eight-gallon bushel. 
1748.) £: s d. 
1749 ~ Corrected averages. 692,000 . . . . . . 4:5 
1750. 
See. « emeemth . . 200s . . 8 wes 6:9 
1783 
1784 | Corrected average is ; 2,010,000 . . . . - + 7:7 
1785 
1803. . amountis . . 4,268,000 ...... 8:1 
owed | 
1814 — Corrected average is . 6,147,000 . . . . . - 12:8 
1815 
The amount of expenditure in the decennary years from 1750 to 1810 inclusive, 
x3 calculated 
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expenditure in 1816 and 1817, although its amount is unknown, has 
certainly far exceeded any former example. 

According to this statement, the expenditure for the maintenance 
of the poor has increased ninefold since the middle of the last cen- 
tury; but this apparent rate of increase cannot fairly be taken as a 
ground of argument: the relief given to the poor in money must 
always be considered with reference to the price of provisions at the 
time, and as the average price of wheat has increased pretty regu- 
larly from four shillings to twelve shillings per bushel during the 
period in question, and the rental of land accordingly, the burthen 
of the poor has not really increased more than three-fold, which in- 
deed is sufficiently alarming; the more so as the cessation of the 
war, and the depression of credit in the years 1816 and 1817, car- 
ried the poor-rates to an amount which cannot be conjectured at 
much Jess than two millions per annum beyond the average of the 
three preceding years. 

But heavily as the country suffered in those years, it is satisfac- 
tory to consider that such a combination of unfavourable circum- 
stances is not likelyto recur. The tremendous shock inflicted by 
the first operation of the Insolvency Act, aggravated by the new 
practice of fictitious bankruptcies, had prevented or baffled a great 
proportion of commercial enterprize; the country banks were com- 
pelled to withhold their advances ; and the purposes of faction being 
admirably served by exaggerating the evil, all speculation was para- 
lyzed, till the resources of our national wealth accumulated to an 
overflow, and gave the lie to ill-omened declaimers by sinking the 
interest of money about two per cent. with unexampled rapidity. 
Thus have we suffered from imaginary poverty, and are now at a loss 
to find employment for our money, which, had it been equally dis- 
bursed, might have kept the body politic ina healthy state throughout 
the whole season of this unnatural depression. How often are we 





ealculated herefrom, together with the price of wheat, (averaged on the decennary year, 
and the nine half yearly prices before and after it,) will stand thus :-— 


Price of the eight Amount of expenditure cal- 
Year. Amount. gallon bushel. culated by one series. 
ft: s d. ; 
1750. . 713,000 . . . 4: Be + - © 5 « FE6000 
1760. . 965,000 . . . 4:10. . « « « ~ 1,001,000 
1770 . . 1,306,000 . . . 6: 5. -« « « « « 1,397,000 
1780. . 1,774,000 . . .. 5:11... . « «+ 1,951,000 


1790 . . %,567,000 . . « 6: 4. 6 « « « « %723,000 
1800. .3,861000 . . .10: 2... . «© « 3,801,000 
1810 . . 5,407,000 . . .18: 4. + . « « + 5,305,000 
The last of these columns is inserted for the purpose of exhibiting what must have 
been inferred had no actual return intervened from 1750 to 1815, and does not differ 
very inaterially from the first column, which is more accurately inferred by taking into 
account all the several returns. The increment of the poor’s rate from 1750 to 1815 
has been about one thirtieth part annually. 
made 
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made to feel that the mis-information of modern times is more inju- 
rious to society than the non-information of our forefathers !—error 
being in most cases worse than ignorance. But great and lasting 
good will be produced out of this transitory evil, if the alarm excited 
by the amount of the poor-rate in these two excessive years shall rouse 
the legislature to a'spirit equal to the occasion, so that they may 
meet and subdue a danger, which, unless it be met and subdued, 
threatens at no very distant time to destroy agriculture, and by ine- 
vitable consequences to annihilate all the stitutions of human po- 
licy and human civilization. Moss may gather upon the trunk and 
branches of a fruit tree while it is in full bearing; but the tree must 
perish unless this destructive vegetation be cleared away. The 
probable amount beyond which the assessments cannot be augmented 
1s thus become matter of consideration; and the Committee on the 
poor laws, who have omitted nothing of general import in their ad- 
mirable Report, speak thus of that extreme limit which must pre- 
cede the great catastrophe :— 

‘ Whatever indeed that may be, it appears certain that the land- 
owners and the farmers would cease to have an adequate interest in 
continuing the cultivation of the land, long before the gross amount of 
the present rental could be transferred to the poor-rate; for it is obvious, 
that a number of charges must be provided for out of the gross rental 
of land, without an adequate provision for which the land cannot be 
occupied; the general expenses of management, the construction and 
repairs of buildings, drains, and other expensive works, to which the 
tenant's capital cannot reach, constitute the principal part of these 
charges, and the portion of the gross rent which is applied to these pur- 
poses, can never be applied to the augmentation of the poor-rate. 

* Even if it can be thought possible that any landlord could suffer his 
jand to be occupied and cultivated, or that he would continue to give to 
it the general superintendance of an owner, when the whole of the nett 
rental was transferred to the poor, it is perfectly clear that no tenant 
could hold a farm upon the condition of maintaining all the poor who 
might under any circumstances want relief; it would be as much im- 
possible for a tenant to do so as to undertake to pay any rent which the 
wants of his landlord might induce him to desire, which condition could 
never be complied with. ‘The apprehension, however, of being placed 
in such a situation as this, could not fail to deter persons from holding 
jand long before they paid to the poor-rate as much as they would other- 
wise pay in rent; and as under these circumstances, the land-owner 
would still remain entitled to the soil, the paupers could not enter 
and cultivate for themselves ; nor could it be occupied for any beneficial 
purpose, as whatever stock might be found on the land would be liable 
to distress for poor-rate.’—p. 9. 

Our approach to this state of things may be estimated by assum- 
ing the assessable rental at* fifty millions, and the heaviest burthen 





* The total rental of real property is upwards ot 52,000,0001. but many deductions 
are to be allowed for, as not assessable to the poor’s rate undcr apy contingeney, 
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of poor rates and other rates yet known at ten millions. This is 
usually called four shillings in the pound ; but in truth it is not to 
that extent: the accurate phrase being on the pound, and the dif- 
ference of fact very great when the poor-rates shall approach their 
extreme limit. For it sounds like an impossibility to say that the 
poor-rates are thirty or forty shillings ix the pound, and is com- 
monly thought to be explained by remembering that an ancient 
rental is usually assumed as the basis of the assessment ; although 
unfortunately it is but too true that in some parishes the rates are 
really above twenty shillings on the pound, though not in it. For 
the rent decreases as the rates increase, and the true state of the case 
is to be found by adding together the rental and poor’s-rate ; when 
it becomes evident that twenty shillings on the pound is but half the 
actual rental, as forty shillings on the pound would be but two- 
thirds, and even sixty shillings on the pound represents no more 
than three-fourths of it. 

Of all the counties Sussex is most burthened with poor-rates, 
having been rated at 7s. 8d. on the pound in 1813: this county is 
also known to pay more in tythes than any other, (Hampshire ex- 
cepted,) that being a charge of 3s. 8d. on the rental of the land (in 
Hampshire the charge is 5s. 10d.) Thus the agriculture of Sussex, 
and no county is more entirely agricultural, has probably been bur- 
thened with about 13s. 4d. on the pound (or two-fifths of the rental) 
in the years 1816 and 1817. ‘True it is that in this county the 
custom of paying wages partly out of the poor’s-rate prevails 
to a great extent, as may be perceived from the remarkable va- 
riation of rate in 1813 and 1815; that of the latter year being 
no higher than 6s. en the pound. Berkshire, Wiltshire, Oxford- 
shire and Hampshire, neighbouring counties, and also agricultural, 
afford the same symptomn of this injudicious practice. ‘The pressure 
of late years has spread the evil considerably ; and Essex, Suffolk* 
and Norfolk now have reason to complain of its effects. Mean- 
time, in the northern counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cuin- 
berland, Westmoreland, Cheshire, and the two non-manufacturing 
Ridings of Yorkshire, as well as in Lincolnshire, the expense of the 
poor in 1813, as compared to 1815, scarcely varies at all. 

The mismanagement of the poor, or rather of the labouring classes 
in the southern counties, may be said to exaggerate the amount of 
the poor rates unfairly; but if a million a year were deducted in 
allowance for this practice, the sum remaining payable is sufti- 
ciently alarming. Nor is this the only cause of alarm: for the 
moral evil, superinduced by the operation of the poor laws, is such, 
that when its extent and variety are contemplated, the wonder is 
that all good principle is not obliterated. Already there is scarcely 


* See the Suffolk Petition.—pp. 166, 167. Poor Laws Report. 
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a parish in which instances are not occurring of the misconduct of 
those who are authorized by law to subsist on the industry and pro- 
perty of others; feigned illness, and work neglected or wilfully 
spoiled, are the most common expedients for avoiding any employ- 
ment ; and the privileged idleness which is thus attained cannot fail 
to be of injurious example to the rising family of the delinquent, 
even if he should not, as too often happens, proceed in the natural 
progress of degeneracy to petty pilferings and worse crimes. 

But it is less irksome and more consonant to justice, to fix our 
attention upon the evil principle of the poor laws, than to speak 
harshly of those whose sense of natural and moral duty has been 
effaced by their operation. And this principle cannot be more 
truly and forcibly exposed in all its bearings, than it has been done 
by Mr. Davison,— who has indeed treated the subject with a sound 
philosophy—too seldom to be found in political treatises, such as 
are the currency of this age. 

‘ If this parochial system cannot stand on the ground of a good na- 
tional husbandry, still less can it on the principles of a sound legislation, 
directed to the care of the personal habits and manners of the people : 
and if the poor laws have a tendency hostile to the public manners, they 
act unhappily in that way, in which it comes within the competence of 
human laws to act with the greatest power. For the efficacy of human 
laws may be cast perhaps nearly into the following scale: their direct 
power to inspire men with the love of probity, diligence, sobriety, and 
contentment, by positive command, is small ; their power to restrain the 
opposite vices is far greater ; their power to discourage or hinder good 
habits of character, by mistaken institutions, greatest of all: because 
here they act at an advantage ; and the institution and the bad part of 
human nature go together; whereas in the other cases, they are opposed, 
and the enactment has to force its way. This one consideration makes 
the error of any intrinsic virtual immorality of laws of the last import- 
ance; and yet it is the error with which our poor laws are commonly 
charged, and charged with such a confidence of imputation, as is usually 
expressed when men are speaking of a fact to be lamented, rather than 
discussed. 1 know of no substantial reply which can be made to that 
charge. They discourage many of the best habits of the people, of 
which their industry, the most obviously affected, is only the first. 
They may have been counteracted, they have been counteracted, by the 
presence of other more wholesome invigorating powers in the compound 
of our national fortunes; but their tendency by themselves is to para- 
lyse and corrupt those whom they profess to protect. There is poison 
in the alms of their mistaken charity.’-—pp. 61—64. 

* The first aspect of a fixed legal provision of maintenance, in the 
contingency of want, independent of personal character, or any other 
pledge of antecedent economy, exertion, prudence, or merit of any kind, 
is @ most pressing invitation to all who like bread better than labour, 
and living at ease more than on the practice of self-denial, to remit 
much of their pains, especially the pains of contrivance and frugality - 
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the husbandry of their affairs, to the readier and less irksome plan of 
living at the cost of others on the wide open common of parish subsist- 
ence. If they cannot resort to it for all they want, and make it their 
sole revenue at once, still to push the advantage of their use of it, to 
think of it as a sure resource against their heedlessness, indiscretion, 
and mistakes ; to play with their duties, which they may discard at will, 
and be quite serious and settled in their view upon the Jiberality of the 
law, which cannot discard them, seems to be a true picture of the fact 
and the theory of our parochial constitution, as addressed to the feel- 
ings of our common people, against their industry. Originally, indeed, 
it was intended that the grant of relief should be purchased by labour, 
But the providing a place of work is a part of a man’s own duty. At 
the best, therefore, the law undertook to relieve him from one instance 
of his proper duty, and so far did amiss. But the law has failed griev- 
ously in the threat of performing it for him, in finding him the employ, 
and is glad to do the best it can to keep its promise of finding him the 
subsistence. Upon this ground of engagement he has gained over the 
severity of the law, and profited by its kindness; and stands at present 
on a tenure of very easy conditions, with a right to be as dependent as 
his vices or idleness can make him.’—pp. 65, 66. 

* ‘The foundation of all moral feeling and moral conduct is in a re- 
sponsibility, in a man’s own person, in the consequences of his conduct. 
A sense and perception of this responsibility is the spring of the practical 
principles of virtue. It enters into our highest duties. The poor laws 
shake this foundation. ‘They tell a man, he shall not be responsible for 
his want of exertion, forethought, sobriety. ‘They deal with him as if 
no such responsibility existed, By cancelling the natural penalties of 
a great deal of his vice, they darken and perplex his own notions of the 
demerit of it. 

‘ The parochial dependent has himself but little gratitude for the re- 
lief afforded him. It might have been expected, that public alms would 
be repaid with thankfulness at least ; bug the expectation, if not taken 
up on a false and narrow view from the first, is certainly disappointed 
in the fact, The most dissatisfied and discontented may be seen among 
our parochial poor. Whether it be that the loss of the vigour of honest 
exertion spoils the temper, or that the gross intemperance frequent 
among them, eats out their sense of right and wrong, as much as it 
aggravates their wants; or that the captiousness of disputing upon an 
indefinite claim makes every thing seem too little for them ; or that the 
practice of looking to others for help must make a man restless in him- 
self, and throw him off from the centre of his repose ; or that alms, which 
were meant to be medicine, and not food, vitiate the moral habit, merely 
by being constant; or some touch of all these provocations together ; 
we certainly can see little of the spirit either of thankfulness or con- 
tentment under the most profuse expenditure of legal charity.’—pp. 
71,72. 

* The tranquillizing effect of sober habits of labour, is so much of the 
peace and good order of society. It is not the labouring bull, that be- 
gins to gore, and throw the meadow into alarm ; but the mere idle gra- 
ters, who, if they have any bad blood in them, are stung to violence by 
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the first fly that molests them. It would be well, therefore, if every 
parish retainer would be satisfied with being idle: but he is likely to be 
as troublesome as he is idle, and as mischievous as useless.’—pp. 72, 73. 

The effect of the poor laws upon marriage, and its long train of 
consequent duties, (constituting, as far as this life only is concerned, 
the great business and the highest enjoyment of life,) is not over- 
looked by this eloquent and judicious writer. He speaks of it in 
the same tone of reasoning morality which breathes so deeply through- 
out his dissertation. Some observations, however, may be added 
upon the practical effect of marriages caused or promoted by such 
encouragement as results from the prospect of relying upon the 
resources of others,—in other words upon a species of legal men- 
dicity. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the number of marriages 
is and must be limited by the means of subsistence,—immediately 
in all countries except England, and mediately even in England; 
because, although the poor laws have a tendency to violate this un- 
questionable principle, it is too strong to be set aside by adscititious 
means. Besides that as poverty in England does not mean the same 
degree of privation as elsewhere, population is less likely to sur- 
pass its just and healthy limitation. Butalthough the poor laws are 
not powerful enough to create a ruinous increase of the number 
of marriages, they are able to effect, and do effect an extensive 
change in the parties concerned, injurious to the interest of the 
community, and highly unjust as regarding the individuals affected 
by it. Marriage is and ought to be the common aim of mankind; 
the motive of exertion among the young; the source of comfort to 
the aged; the point of hope and of rest. But under the influence 
of the poor laws much of this moral order is distorted; the num- 
ber of marriages may not be altered, but the same persons will not 
be married. 

Supposing an insulated community of a thousand individuals in 
that usual degree of prosperity which permits sixteen persons an- 
nualiy (eight of each sex) to venture upon the implied consequences 
of the marriage state, seven of these eight marriages will probably 
take place among those who have nothing beyond their own indus- 
try to subsist upon. Under the poor law system, we have no right 
to expect that the persons married will be those best qualified for 
so grave a charge as the maintenance and education of children ; be- 
cause the certainty of parish aid influences the careless and the im- 
provident, and if they do not go the length of marrying for the pur- 
pose of becoming pensioners on the parish, (a practice which has 
already commenced,) they certainly marry without feeling any pre- 
yious reluctance to such assistance ; and thus the very qualities of 
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mind which unfit them for the nurture and education of an indus- 
trious progeny, tend to place them in the character of parents. 

How far the human mind and disposition may be expected to 
shew a family likeness, such as we usually see in personal features, 
is an old dispute: certain it is that we all recognize this opinion in 
ourselves, in wondering when we witness any striking instance to 
the contrary; but it is unnecessary to insist upon this, as the un- 
doubted influence of daily example cannot but predispose the imi- 
tative mind of children to the industry or idleness which is daily be- 
fore them. From this cause the community suffers severely, not 
only in the increase of poor-rates, but from the moral evil thus pro- 
pagated even in a greater degree. But how much more severely 
does this perversion operate against those who are not idle and not 
improvident, who feel that marriage is a state of responsibility, and 
resist the impulses of their nature rather than be degraded from the 
honourable independence of mind which disdains to subsist upon 
any other exertion than its own! To such persons marriage is dif- 
ficult and often impossible of attainment, and becomes so from the 
operation of these debasing Jaws, which cannot encourage idleness 
without discouraging industry: for, if parish rates are to be paid, 
wages must be equalized; that is, must be kept unnaturally low as 
regarding the active and the industrious, because persons of oppo- 
site character and their families are to be supported, however mi- 
serably, from the funds destined for the reward of labour. And 
this perhaps is the point of view in which the injustice of the poor 
laws becomes most evident ; that they are not so much a tax on the 
rich to feed the poor, as a tax on the industrious labourer to feed 
the family of the idler, instead of adding to society children edu- 
cated after his own example. 

We say no more of the poor-rates as they affect the resources of 
the rich and the conduct of the poor: let us now touch upon the re- 
medies which have beeu attempted, or which are at this time pro- 


By far the most numerous class of Poor-Law reformers have pro- 
posed in some shape or other what are now called workhouses ; but 
which, in the beginning of the system, when work was really in con 
templation, went under the less odious appellation of Houses of 
Maintenance, or Houses of Protection: they are now understood 
well enough by the poor as well as the rich to threaten no fatiguing 
employment, so that the name of workhouse is no longer avoided. 
Sir Josiah Child, about the year 1669, projected the formation of 
London and its suburbs into a province for this purpose, and pub- 
lished among his other discourses a well-considered plan to this ef- 
fect, superior perhaps to any which has since appeared, as com 
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taining enough of severity and of authority over the dissolute 
en to have confined the poors-rate within its ancient limit. 

othing however was done at that time in furtherance of the 
scheme ; and when the pressure of the war on the landed interest, 
in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, had called the at- 
tention of Locke, Mandeville, and Defoe, (the most sagacious 
men of the age,) to the management of the poor, much more in the 
negative than in the affirmative seems to have been established ; 
certainly nothing material was attempted by legislation until the 
9 Geo. I. (A. D. 1723.) when parish officers were empowered to 
purchase or hire houses, and make contracts ‘ for the lodging, em- 
ploying and keeping of poor persons.’ 

Thus encouraged, the poor house system came into great repute, 
and the expenditure of many parishes seems at that time to have 
been lessened by the indirect effect of this expedient. In the middle 
of the last century the Vagrant Act passed, and the poor laws ap- 
pear to have attracted very general attention ; but the many schemes 
then afloat present little more than various modifications of the 
workhouse system. Some recommended whole counties to be in- 
corporated for this purpose, others were satisfied with hundreds or 
districts of ten or fifteen parishes; and this last recommendation 
was largely carried into effect in Suffolk, one half of which county 
exhibits this form of management. From this time, Mr. Gilbert 
made himself conspicuous by his indefatigable attention to the poor 
laws. He, however, effected nothing, except that, after twenty 
years consumed in various efforts, he prevailed on parliament to pass 
an act which afforded an increased facility to the imcorporation of 
parishes, in furtherance of the workhouse system. That system was 
thus introduced into a fourth part of the kingdom, and now therefore 
calls for such remarks as dear-bought experience and retrospect 
may supply. 

It is not surprizing that all projectors should have recommended 
the workhouse system with so much unanimity, not only because 
an ardent mind cannot fail to be desirous of establishing a visible 
sign of its own activity, but because the love of power, and the cir- 
cumstantial details of its exercise in the management of a crowd of 


: paupers, is a direct motive for proposing this kind of reform. The 


patronage created by such schemes is also alluring ; a builder is first 
to be employed, and a long train of governors, treasurers, masters 
and mistresses and tradesmen of all descriptions a:e to perpetuate 
the visionary empire of the great first mover of these multiplied 
authorities and appointments. But, after all, what is sought to be 
enforced by any workhouse scheme but the renewal of slave-labour, 
of the Ergastula* of antiquity? And what change has ever taken 


~~ * Columella, lib, i. cap. 6. 9. 
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place for the benefit of mankind so striking as the emancipation of 
the greater portion of the human species without injury, nay, with 
the greatest benefit to the rest? Not only the slave-labour of an 
assemblage of paupers of all ages and conditions can never answer 
as a profitable speculation, but we know that the slave-labour of 
convicts in the hulks, men selected as fit for labour, cannot be 
brought to repay the expense of their majntenance. In fact, slavery 
is as inapplicable to the present state of Europe as it is odious in 
itself, and it has been gradually superseded by hired work, because 
that was found more profitable to the employer. And here again 
another beneficial distinction has arisen from modern activity; what 
was once universally labour by the day, is now done by task-work, 
as far as the nature of every employment admits; even in agricul- 
ture, to which task-work, generally speaking, seems inapplicable, 
every favourable occasion is taken for introducing it, and with no 
small benefit in those counties where the payment of labour being 
partly defrayed from the poor rates, active or meritorious labour had 
become absurd, and the day-labourer was gradually lessening his 
exertions. Indeed, had not the principles of task-work intervened 
with convincing proofs to the contrary, the powers of the human 
body might seem to have become effete in these latter times, day- 
labourers in husbandry having lessened their exertions and shortened 
their hours of labour very considerably within the memory of man. 
Of the three kinds of labour, we may say tliat slave-labour is per- 
formed with discontent, day-labour with indifference, and task-work 
with alacrity and pleasure; luckily for mankind, the debtor and 
creditor account of the employer shews a. corresponding result. 
Thus much ip general. But in the workhouse system many 
other obstacles and hindrances peculiar to itself occur, which render 
the profit ridiculous and the loss enormous to all the parishes which 
have adopted it. How, then, it will be asked, do we find, after the 
experience of many years, that nearly one hundred thousand human 
beings are still shut up without apparent motive, each earning on 
an average the miserable pittance of * sixpence a week, and cost- 
ing above a shilling a day for maintenance? Whatever might have 
been the original motive for establishing workhouses, that of profit 
from the labour of the inmates, and of economy in their mainte- 
nance has long since ceased. ‘ The way,’ says Sir Frederick Eden, 





* See Poor Returns of 1803 :-in the third column it appears that the expenditure in 
workhouses was 1,016,4451; in the tenth column, that the number of persons then in 
workhouses was 83,468, and in the ninth column that they earned in that year 71,0791. 
At sixpence per week per head, they would have earned 108,508l. which may be near 
the truth ; as where the poor are farmed by the master of the workhouse, the value of 
the work done is unknown, The average cost of maintenance in workhouses was 
12I. 3s. 6d. in 1803; add the increased price of food and house rent, and one shilling 
per head per day will appear a moderate estimate at the present time. 
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* in which these workhouses on their first establishment effected a 
reduction in parochial expenditure, was by deterring the poor from 
making application for relief; many of the poor were thus spurred on 
to labour for a livelihood, who would not work as long as they were 
permitted to receive a weekly allowance from the parish.’ Mr. Gil- 
bert’s act of 1782, (which was intended by its author as a temporary 
expedient,) afforded this unforeseen motive, as well as new facilities 
for the erection of workhouses, by empowering parishes to unite for 
that purpose; very few such unions took place, till recourse was had 
to it as a refuge from the authority of magistrates, who at that time, 
by an excessive and unthinking heraliay in their orders for relief, 
threatened the tenantry of whole districts with ruin. Few things 
can be more unjust, nothing can be more dangerous, than to em- 
power any man, or set of men, to exercise the popular and pleasant 
function of bountiful alms-giving at the expense of others. All the 
kind and social qualities of human nature were set in array against 
the cruelty of overseers, and for a certain period of time the per- 
sons who. received parish relief fared much better than the genera- 
lity of those from whom it was extorted. In consequence of this, 
money was borrowed by the latter to enable them, by building 
workhouses under Mr. Gilbert’s act, to escape from the intolerable 
tyranny under which they laboured. This resource, however, is now 
cut off, and hundreds of parishes are burthened with a heavy debt, 
whose workhouses stand empty,—having indeed become useless 
from a cause which we would rather explain im the words of the 
Poor Law Committee than in our own.—‘ The workhouse system, 
though enacted with other views, yet for a long time acted very 
powerfully in deterring persons from throwing themselves on their 
parishes for relief ; there were many who would struggle through 
their difficulties rather than undergo the discipline of a workhouse ; 
this effect however is no longer produced in the same degree, as, 
by two modern statutes, the justices have power under certain con- 
ditions, to order relief to be given out of the workhouses.” 

We shall not venture to go further into this topic than to make 
an observation which applies particularly to the subject of work- 
houses, and generally to that kind and degree of sensibility which 
is incompatible with the more essential feelings of justice. When 
those who live in superfluity, or even in decent competence, enter 3 
workhouse or a cottage, they cannot avoid being struck with any 
thing which appears less comfortable or less neat than their own 
manner of living ; for being accustomed to see no other, this is the 
only evidence by which they can judge. Hence it is, that a work- 
house which has been erected for that purpose, is usually the best 
house in the parish, and this not in country parishes only; the sub- 
urbs of the metropolis furnish numerous instances of this folly, 
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though not so notorious as those which induced a foreigner to re- 
mark on the different appearance of our palaces and of our public 
hospitals. ‘The building and furniture of a workhouse must be un- 
usually mean, where the lodging of each pauper confined in it does 
not cost five or six pounds per annum, in interest of money expend- 
ed in building, and in furniture and in the repair of both. The food 
and raiment of a workhouse pauper, in 1803, averaged at 15/. per 
annum, so that above 20/. is expended for the sake of confining a 
person, who, for a fourth part of that sum in weekly allowances, 
would gladly quit the place and obtain his liberty. Thus the useless 
wretchedness of one party is bought at the expense of the other; 
and the industry of a number of valuable mea lost to the community 
in the odious occupation of guarding and managing these recepta- 
cles of vice and idleness. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into further details as to the 
prudential or moral * effects of workhouses, but as the sum expended 
in this manner amounts to a fourth part of the total expenditure on 
the poor; the subject deserves to be brought under the special con- 
sideration of the public. 

We shall now proceed to sketch rapidly the several points 
which are insisted on in the Report of the Poor Law Committee, 
not only as it goes to the examination of the expedients, which, 
at the present time, are proposed for the reformation of these 
laws, but as it includes a most distinct enunciation of solid prin- 
ciples, without which the question cannot be rightly discussed ; 
and if in our observations we should venture to doubt the expedi- 
ency of certain suggestions which have obtained their approbation, 
or to propose any new principle of our own, we are confident that 
by such an enlightened committee we shall not be looked upon as 
impertinent intruders into their province, but as endeavouring to 
contribute to the general stock of information, aud even of specu- 
lation, on a subject as difficult as it is necessary to be thoroughly 
understood. 

The committee commence their Report by noticing the ancient 
statutes respecting the poor ; nothing however beyond the repression 
of beggary, and the pauper police, necessary and common, no doubt, 
to all European states, appears anterior to the reign of Elizabeth. 
In her fifth year, (1563) a compulsory assessment for the relief of 
the poor commenced, and this well-intended law was regulated 
aud enforced by successive enactments of the 14th, 18th, and 39th 
years of this queen’s reign, till, in her 43d year, (1601) the system 
was consummated by that statute ‘ which continues to this day the 

fundamental and operative law on the subject. 

‘ This new and important principle of compulsory provision for the 





* This subject is treated in a masterly manner by Mr. Davison, pp. 48—56. 
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impotent, and for setting to work the able, originated, without doubt, in 
motives of the purest humanity, and was directed to the equitable pur- 
pose of preventing this burthen falling exclusively upon the charitable. 
But such a compulsory contribution for the indigent, from the funds 
originally accumulated from the labour and industry of others, could 
not fail in process of time, with the increase of population which it was 
calculated to foster, to produce the unfortunate effect of abating those 
exertions on the part of the labouring classes, on which, according to 
the nature of things, the happiness and welfare of mankind has been 
made to rest. By diminishing this natural impulse by which men are 
instigated to industry and good conduct, by superseding the necessity 
of providing in the season of health and vigour for the wants of sickness: 
and old age, and by making poverty and misery the conditions on which 
relief is to be obtained, your Committee cannot but fear, from a refer- 
ence to the increased numbers of the poor, and increased and increasing 
amount of the sums raised for their relief, that this system is perpetually 
encouraging and increasing the amount of misery it was designed to al- 
leviate, creating at the same time an unlimited demand on funds which 
it cannot augment ; and as every system of relief founded on compulsory 
enactments must be divested of the character of benevolence, so it is 
without its beneficial effects; as it proceeds from no impulse of charity, 
it creates no feelings of gratitude, and not unfrequently engenders dis- 
positions and habits calculated to separate rather than unite the interests 
of the higher and lower orders of the community ; even the obligations 
of natural affection are no longer left to their own impulse, but the mu- 
tual support of the nearest relations has been actually enjoined by a 
positive law, which the authority of magistrates is continually required 
to enforce.’—p. 4. 

Having thus described the mode of operation, and the effect of 
the poor laws, with excellent brevity and precision, the committee 
proceed to examine the recent proposals (especially those which 
may be called parliamentary) for various modifications of the general 
principle of assessment on real property. The first in order is that 
which seeks to assess personal property also: this, no doubt, is 
within the intention of the law, as it is within that of the land tax 
act; but it has failed in both instances, and must for ever fail, un- 
less the same powers of inquiry which have been so unpopular for 
the enforcement of the income tax, be accorded for this purpose.* 
This can scarcely be advisable; and the proposal for assessing the 
property invested in the public funds, exclusive of any other per- 
sonal property, not only labours under the difficulty of determining in 
aid of what parishes such assessment ought to be applied; but it is 
not the opinion of the committee, nor can it be, we suppose, of any 
large portion of the public, ‘ that either justice or policy would 
permit a tax to be imposed on money lent to the state, while sums 
at interest on other securities remain practically exempt.’ p. 7. 





* Poor Law Report, p. 6. 
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The crude proposal of assessing householders according to the 
number of persons they employ, is disposed of as impracticable in 
manufacturing districts, and likely to operate, in all districts, as an 
obstruction to employment generally. 

Tn discussing the proposed alteration of the principle of assess- 
ment as it regards small tenements in populous towns, the committee 
seem disposed to yield to the instances and arguments which have 
been adduced, and to impose the assessment on the landlord instead 
of the tenant in such cases. As to the limitation (extent) of such 
an exception from the general rule of assessing the occupier, the 
bill lately introduced into parliament by the Poor Law Committee 
judiciously confines it to parishes where the rent of houses forms 
above three-fourths of the total rental. 

The unsuccessful attempts at rating the HUN DRED in aid of any 
one of its parishes overburthened with poor have attracted the no- 
tice of the Committee. Nothing perhaps proves the inexperience 
of the legislators who have bequeathed to us the poor law system, 
more than such an enactment, which, if carried into effect, would 
place every parish and every parish officer in the situation of the ma- 
gistrates, who are now by law empowered to give away the money 
of other people; and would add the temptation, that—in so far as 
the poor-rates can be made to lessen wages—the poor-rates levied 
on other parishes would go into the pockets of those assessed in 
the overburthened parish. We need not endeavour to specify the 
frauds to which this would give rise. The Committee are of opi- 
nion that such assistance, if granted at all, should be derived 
from the couNTY; but this under regulations which we do not 
discuss, as thinking that no modification can, render advisable a 
power to assess a county in aid of the negligence or mismanagement 
of a particular parish in it ; besides that it would be highly impolitic 
to enact prospectively a sort. of average desolation, which in the 
event might thus extend over a whole county at once, instead of 
giving warning by the failure of parish after parish. Even the 
maintenance of the poor by a NATIONAL ASSESSMENT has been 
proposed by some unreflecting innovators: the observation of the 
Committee on this subject is unanswerable, and it is also in a cer- 
tain degree applicable to the foregoing proposal. ‘They refer to 
the impossibility of devising any adequate means to check the de- 
mands upon such a fund, when every excess in parochial disburse- 
ments would be merged in the general expenditure of the empire.’ 
—p. 1i. 

The next object to which the Committee have turned their atten- 
tion is surely most sr raga the means of affording special en- 
couragement and facility to meritorious industry for rescuing itself 
from the evils of an habitual reliance upon parochial relief ;’ and they 
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have looked to this part of the subject, they say, ‘ with the more 
anxiety, from the entire conviction, that in proportion to the aggre- 
gate number of persons who are reduced to this unfortunate de- 
pendence, must be not only the increase of misery to each indivi- 
dual, but also the moral deterioration of the people, and ultimately, 
from the concurrent tendency of these evils, the insecurity and 
danger of the state itself.’ The comparison of Friendly Societies 
and Saving Banks is thus brought into discussion, and we confess 
that we view with some alarm the favourable mention of ‘ Parochial 
Benefit Societies, calculated to afford greater pecuniary advantages 
than would result from the unaided contributions of the subscribers.’ 
To us it appears that this involves a most dangerous engagement 
and insurance against the events of futurity, as affording to the pre- 
sent occupiers of land a power to burthen the land itself, thereby 
violating the principle so fully recognised by the Committee, ‘ that 
there can be no check upon such a fund, whereby persons would be 
made to contribute to the rates who are not upon the spot to con- 
trol the expenditure.’ 

The responsibility voluntarily undertaken by the poor law system 
is sufficiently serious; but as it is gratuitous, (that 1s, not for value 
received,) it may be withdrawn at the pleasure of the too-generous 
promiser of what may become impossible, and in the mean time is 
injurious to both parties. But this newly proposed responsibility 
is of far different character,—a regular compact which must always 
be irresistibly construed against the insurer. ‘The workhouse sys- 
tem has been sufficiently mischievous in causing the expenditure of 
about five millions of capital in building and furniture, and the 
current waste of about a million a year, by persisting m the use of 
what, if it were disused, would be felt as a reproach by the projec- 
tors; but the capital has been expended, and the annual profusion 
may cease, or be repressed at discretion; whereas these parochial 
benefit societies might become the origin of interminable evil. We 
do not comprehend upon what principle Friendly societies can be 
deemed at all advisable as compared with Saving banks, unless they 
can be supposed to offer an incentive to a general increase, rather 
than a general decrease of frugality, and it be thought that more 
subscribers would be allured by their regulations, or to a greater 
amount, than by the quiet unostentatious economy of a Saving bank. 
In our judgment it would be otherwise, and we have no doubt that 
for all other reasons Saving banks are preferable. 

Nothing can be less friendly in fact than the societies so mis- 
named. Cabals of all kinds are constantly going on, inasmuch as 
the majority of the members are always under temptation to com- 
mit a ruinous injustice against the old subscribers, (a mode of 
rascality of which scandalous instances have come before the pub- 
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lic,) and besides this danger of wholesale fraud, in detail every 
claimant on the society is regarded with an evil eye, and many 
ousted from benefit on frivolous pretences. But setting aside the 
incompetency of Benefit societies to provide relief beyond cases 
of sickness, (because we suppose the committee have further views,) 
and setting aside the drunkenness and debauchery connected with 
them, of which ample evidence* was produced, the political conse- 
quences of these societies in large towns is not to be slighted, most 
of them indeed forming the ways and means by which workmen in 
all trades are enabled to combine against their employers. It is 
matter for serious consideration how far such things may have tended 
to produce that spirit of resistance ‘ against all that are set in autho- 
rity over us,’ the effects of which are daily more and more appa- 
rent. We must beware of whatever facilitates political combina- 
tion,— whatever leads men to establish little senates of their own, 


more likely to form Catilines than Catos. Already the highest 


courts of judicature are degraded below the lowest in the liability 
to disrespect and insult; and if the disposition which has thus auda- 
ciously been manifested be not checked, it will soon prevent the 
punishment of any crime for which the populace shall think proper 
to proclaim impunity. Saving banks are liable to no such abuse: 
they are unequivocally good in their beginning, end, and operation. 
It is a little remarkable that the habit which they tend to generate 
and foster should be reprobated as selfishness by a witness who was 
examined before the Poor Law Committee, and whose evidence in 
other respects bore marks of sound judgment; as if such a degree 
of selfishness (usually termed prudence) were aot precisely the qua- 
lity which constitutes orem respectability, and in its extent the 
bond of every society in which property is well secured,—that is, of 
every civilized nation upon earth. 
wo curious instances are adduced of parish farms, by means of 
which the poor-rates are said to have been lessened ; but such esta- 
blishments are generally objectionable, for the same reasons which 
have always prevented parishes from carrying on any trade so ad- 
vantageously as individuals ; and the failure of such a farm would 
involve a waste of capital injurious to the public, as well as the par- 
ticular parish. But this species of imprudent speculation is not 
likely to be very extensive. We entertain much greater apprehen- 
sion of a plan somewhat allied to it, because it recommends itself 
under the seducing guise of benevolent patronage and liberality,— 
the COTTAGE FARMS, of which specimens are given in the Ap- 
pendix to the Poor Law Report. We must be permitted to dilate 
a little on this subject. 
All the comforts and conveniencies of life, beyond bare subsist- 


* App. Poor kaw Report, p. 134. 
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ence, arise from the surplus produce of agriculture beyond what is 
consumed by the agricultural population : and such surplus will be 
the larger in proportion as farms are of sufficient size to be culti- 
vated to the best advantage by the smallest number of labourers 
and of working cattle. Hence it is obvious that an arable farm 
should be large enough for the full employment of one tolerable 
plough team ; and this is now become so generally the case and so 
effectual, that nearly two-thirds of the agricultural produce of Eng- 
land and Wales is consumed by those who are employed in produ- 
cing and dispensing the necessities and elegancies of civilized life,* 
manufacturers, tradesmen, professional men, statesmen, men of 
letters, and philosophers. If the face of the country were divided 
into small occupations cultivated by the spade, the same popula- 
tion perhaps might exist in a state somewhat superior to the beasts 
of the field, though far inferior to that of the lowest labourer at 
present, whose tea and sugar are fetched trom opposite sides of the 
globe, and who pays less by half for his clothing, household furni- 
ture, and working tools, than he must pay in labour, or in money, 
supposing a less complicated state of society. He would be sunk, 
and no one elevated by thus recurring to the rude industry of pri- 
mitive times. 

But the admirers of cottage farms would say, that their views 
extend not beyond pasturage for a cow or two, though we find 
lambs also mentioned in one of the examples given. Pasturage, 
however, is not so abundant in most parts of the kingdom, that it 
could be taken from the large farms for such a purpose ; and if it 
could, the want of winter food (which is inevitable) usually compels 
such a cottager to steal it, or to see his cattle perish—an alterna- 
tive which no one who looks to the public weal would wish to be- 
come more common than it already is.—Of the smaller kind of 
cottage farms, or rather large gardens, we must observe, that if a 
garden be such as to take the labourers away from farming employ- 
ments, in that degree must other labourers be introduced into a 
parish, and the poor rates increased accordingly :—the legitimate 
limit of cottage gardens therefore is very confined, and they are 
now, where they exist, too frequently in a neglected state,—as un- 
profitable to the labourer as to the public at large. This, indeed, 
happens from the effect of the poor-rate relief, which keeps the 
cottager in a state of perpetual pupillage, and consequently negli- 
gent of his own affairs ; to the same pervading evil is attributable, 
in some degree, his habitual inattention to economical cookery, by 
means of which the lower classes in Scotland subsist, and at half 
the expense, better than the labourers in the south of England. 





* See the Population Abstract of 1811. The families in England and Wales em- 
ployed iu agriculture, are 770,199 ; all other families are, 1,371,948. 
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It is not necessary for us to say more of cottage farms ; but if 
they were likely to become prevalent, very grave consideration 
would be called for by the natural effect of heirship, as such cus- 
tomary tenants would not fail again to sap the existence of all large 
estates, as heretofore happened by the gradual transformation of 
vassals and retainers into copyholders: but what in the ancient state 
of society was an improvement, would be in modern times to retro- 
grade immeasurably into barbarism, into a want of every thing 
beyond the bare necessaries of life. 

We hold ourselves exempted from entering upon the subject 
of SETTLEMENT; a difficulty resulting from the poor laws, and 
increasing with the amount of expenditure on the poor. The asto- 
nishing number of 4700 appeals are stated to have been entered 
for trial at the quarter-sessions in one twelvemonth ; and the 
absolute impossibility of finishing the business brought before the 
magistrates at these times, begins to amount to a delay of justice 
not much less inconvenient than the expenditure of £300,000 per 
annum, in removals of paupers and consequent litigation. For 
the remedy of this evil, the poor law committee, which reckons 
among its members several leading magistrates in their respective 
counties, was admirably calculated; and the pages in which they 
have handled this * subject at large, therein proposing to establish 
select vestries, and to give more power to the magistrates in petty 
sessions, are as masterly in practical views, as many of the preceding 
pages are in the clear and concise expression of general principles 
which heretofore had only been understood and recognized by those 
who had studied good authors, or thought deeply for themselves. 
And here we particularly advert to the opinion and arguments of 
the Committee on the subject of ‘providing work for all such per- 
sons as may require it..+ The contingent impossibility of doing 
this, and the injury sustained from impotent attempts to fulfil such 
an engagement, are treated with all the delicacy due to the well- 
meant enactments of the 43d of Elizabeth, and to those whose 
active benevolence prompts them to devise employment, or to 
give alms lavishly, without reflecting that in the first cases they 
subtract from the funds of labour, unless the newly devised 
employment be a creation of labour ;—and in the second, that 
money bestowed upon the improvident, is a bounty for the encou- 
ragement of improvidence. ‘The old law } against giving vagrants 
alms cannot be enforced ; but the distinct knowledge of modern 
times upon this subject ought to give full effect to its spirit and 
intention. 





* Poor Laws Report, pp. 22—29. 


t+ p. 17. 
+ 27 Hen. VILL, c. 25, whereby a penalty of ten times the sum given is imposed 
upon the donor, 
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In proposing to authorize the appointment of a salaried officer, 
a kind of assistant overseer, in every parish where the majority of 
the vestry concur in it, the committee state,* that ‘ they proceed 
on grounds of experience rather than of theory, the practice having 
long been beneficially adopted in many populous parishes.’—There 
can be no doubt of the propriety of such an appointment, as being 
at once the cheapest as well as the most effectual mode of checking 
unreasonable applications for relief: it is the cheapest mode, be- 
cause the office of overseer requires ‘ a sacrifice of fime which it is 
unreasonable to expect, as being inconsistent with the attention due 
from such persons to their own affairs,*+—and these affairs, we 
may be permitted to add, taken in the aggregate, are the affairs of 
agriculture and commerce, the interruption of which, in serving 
parish offices and attending vestries, is not indeed a tax, but a loss 
equivalent to a very heavy tax on the community at large. 

In truth, we deem this to be one of the greatest evils of the awe 
laws ; and we cannot perceive without regret, that both the Poor 
Law Committee and Mr. Davison consider it important, nay, of 
imperious necessity, that ‘ the most educated and enlightened’ per- 
sons, and those most interested (in other words, of the largest pro- 
perty) in every parish should turn their attention to the manage- 
ment of the poor. Upon this Mr. Davison expatiates very forcibly, 
and in less measured terms than perhaps the Poor Law Committee 
felt themselves at liberty to do in an official document; but the 
opinion of both is the same, and both authorities will doubtless 
carry with them great and deserved weight. We refer to Mr. Da- 
vison’st pamphlet for a description of the qualities necessary in 
such persons for the due administration of the poor laws ; but, how- 
ever reluctant we may be to differ from a writer whom we respect 
so truly, we cannot but aver that any expectations of this kind are 
unjust and must be illusory. For to call in this manner upon any 
person who either by inheritance or his own industry is in sion 
of property sufficient to entitle him to spend his time m the way 
most agreeable to himself, is to rob him of the advantage he has ac- 
quired, and, by forcing him to employ his time and attention much 
less agreeably than if he were endeavouring to earn a competence 
for himself and his children, to place him in a worse situation than 
the class of society next below him. ‘True it is, that the merit and 
self-satisfaction resulting from time well spent will be supposed in 
some degree to repay him for this intrusion on his own pursuits, but 
this compensation disappears as we approach the actual personal m- 
terference necessary in the management of the parochial poor. The 





* p. 21. 
t p. 21. 
+ See Mr. Davisen’s pamphlet, pp. 43. 46. 54, 55. 
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good management of the poor can only result from a thorough know- 
ledge of the character, and especially of the faults, of the individuals 
who apply for relief; and to acquire this implies all the odious qua- 
lities of a busybody, if not of a spy, and must in some degree debase 
the purest and most energetic mind so occupied. Upon knowledge 
thus acquired, this educated and enlightened man has afterwards to 
act; that is, face to face to impute to men and women habitual idle- 
ness, debauchery or profligacy; and, in many cases, to imsinuate 
suspicions of pilfering and all sorts of evasions and petty roguery. 
He must divest his nature of all that ennobled feeling and cultivated 
humanity, which are the best privileges and distinction of his rank 
in society ; and he must acquire the stern impassive obduracy which 
is created in the manner and conversation of those who, as task- 
masters or jailors, must hold authoritative intercourse with the basest 
of mankind. A sense of religious duty will lead such men as Mr. 
Davison describes into hospitals and prisons, to perform the most 
loathsome offices and witness the most heart-rending sights; they 
go as the ministers of charity, and while they indulge the yearnings 
of their own sympathetic nature, they are rewarded by the blessings 
of the miserable and the prayers of the dying. But is it to be sup- 
posed that the mere sense of parochial utility, or even of national 
good, will induce ‘ the most educated and enlightened’ men to under- 
take a hateful task, in the performance of which they must needs 
incur more odium than thanks, while they themselves, being com- 
pelled continually to behold the worst parts of human nature, con- 
tract inevitably habits the most unfavourable to benevolence, and 
the most opposite to those which they would fain cherish in them- 
selves? So much for the justice of such an expectation ;—as to the 
probability that it could be carried into effect, we shall only ob- 
serve that what has been will be—that zeal is not lasting in such oc- 
cupations—and that there are very few persons in the nation who 
are not either too busy or too idle to give up all their attention to 
the management of the poor: this, as it regards the educated and 
wealthy, can only extend in practice to a general superintendence 
of the conduct and accounts of the stipendiary overseer recommend- 
ed by the Committee. 

The appointment of such an officer, and indeed the propriety of 
many other parochial arrangements, are to be considered with rela- 
tion to the amount of the sum expended on the poor in each parish ; 
and this subject ‘s not unworthy of notice in some detail : the most 
convenient dimensions of parishes or districts for the purposes of 
good management having heen the subject of speculation and 
discussion ever since the law of Charles II. (1661) permitted 
townships and villages in the northern counties (though not entire 
parishes) to maintain their own poor separately, because otherwise 
* the 
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‘ the inhabitants of those counties cannot, by reason of the largeness 
‘of their parishes, reap the benefit of the act of parliament (43d Eliz.) 
for the relief of the poor.’ 

The poor-rates of 1803 do not furnish perfect data for ascer- 
taining the rate on the pound in each parish or township, because 
it is usually nominal, as being made on an ancient rental. But the 
general result of a pretty extensive investigation, with this object in 
view, is, that where less than 100/. was raised annually, the nominal 
rate on the pound was on the average 3s. 4d; and it is found to in- 
crease gradually with the sum raised fill that amounts to 1000/. and 
the nominal rate on the pound to Ss. 

Some part of this difference is no doubt attributable to the inti- 
mate knowledge which, in small places, the parish officer has of all 
the inhabitants ; but much more to the greater interest which every 
individual, in a small parish, feels in not creating parishioners; for 
supposing there is but one occupier, the whole expense of every 
instance of imprudence of this kind falls on himself; but it falls in 
less proportion upon the individual as the payers of poor-rates are 
numerous, till, in very large parishes, a man’s own conduct scarcely 
affects the amount of his payment to the rate, each man therefore 
becomes careless, and all collectively suffer for it. 

The extreme case of extra-parochial places which maintain no 
poor at all is noticed by the Poor Law Committee, and will per- 
haps be remedied by their interference. That such a blot on the 
internal administration of the country should have remained so long 
is matter of surprize; but the Committee must apply to the parties 
to relinquish their convenient immunities, always, however, holding 
sacred those which are connected with the great and important ob- 
jects of public education. The universities, the public schools of 
the country, and the inns of court, could not perhaps be touched 
without producing an evil far greater than the remedy sought to be 
attained by a subjection of such establishments to the common 
burdens.* 

We cannot quit the subject of the dimensions of parishes without 
remarking that iv places which expend above 1000/. per annum 
on their poor, the rate on the pound does not appear to be ag- 
gravated; the inference from which is, that when it becomes 
worth while to establish a stipendiary overseer (under whatever 
title) the natural effect of very large parishes in increasing the poor 








* In the language of the ancient law of England, extra-parochial places are not 
* geldable nor shire-ground’—non sub districtione curie vicecomitis: and as the sheriff 
was the king’s receiver-general of the county till the time of the revolution, extra-paro- 
chial places were neither taxable nor within the pale of any jurisdiction, unless in cases 
where the writ rans ‘ as well within liberties as without ;’ and the inhabitants are still 
exempt from all the civil duties and offices served with much inconvenience by others 
fer the general benefit. 
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rates is counteracted. But large parishes, or, more properly speak- 
ing, populous parishes, are distinguished from others so decidedly 
by the different habits of their paupers, that a different mode of coun- 
teracting the bad effect of the poor laws becomes necessary. 

For the agricultural poor we shall venture to propose a plan(though 
not with too much confidence) whereby we imagine all the evil influ- 
ence of the poor laws upon that class may be done away, without 
compelling any man (educated and enlightened or otherwise) to be 
occupied in developing the character and conduct of the poor, on 
whom we shall take the liberty of laying the onus probandi,—by re- 
quiring of them to prove themselves meritorious before they can 
claim any relief beyond the bare necessaries of human existence. 
But manufacturing places require a distinct consideration as to the 
mode of compelling manufacturers to be responsible for the con- 
tingent relief of the poor whom they themselves have created. Let 
us, however, premise that the case is usually stated much too strongly 
against manufactures, as if the landed proprietor always suffered by 
their introduction. If this be so, whence comes the unparalleled 
rise in the value of land in Lancashire and the West Riding of 
York? Whence the numerous purchasers who have become free- 
holders to the amount of 30,000 in Lancashire, and half as many in 
the West Riding, and who, taken in the aggregate, pay the larger 
portion of the poor-rates necessary in their respective districts? Yet 
it must be allowed, that the decline of a manufacture may easily 
overwhelm a parish with its destitute retainers, who are not desirable 
inmates, ‘ their own habits,’ as has been forcibly said by Mr. Davi- 
son, being ‘ their worst evil.’ This writer has, indeed, drawn their 
portrait in dark colours, but with a masterly hand. 

‘ Their wages are so high in good times, that if they worked steadily 
and lived with moderation, they might very well reserve out of them a 
fund of supply against a time of want, which would carry them through 
till their trade revived, or till they had settled and adapted themselves 
to some new occupation. But the whole history of their life is of the 
most opposite kind, as far as it can be comprised in any one general 
description. The excesses of these men, in their intemperance and 
prodigality, the rashness and recklessness of their expenditure, their di- 
vision of the week into days of work, and days of the most gross and ob- 
stinate idleness, and the unfeeling neglect of their families, are some of 
the striking lines in the character of our manufacturing population. 

In numerous instances, the indigence of these people, which the law 
takes such anxious and extraordinary pains to relieve, implies more of 
real moral delinquency, and more harm to society, than many of the 
crimes for which our most severe penal statutes have been framed. 
And one consequence of such a life is, that when it meets with any 
check, they have such distempered and extravagant notions of a neces- 
sary support, as to make them ready to spurn the fare and diet wich 
other 
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other people hardly enjoy in the times of their most perfect competence. 
They become destitute and unreasonable at once. Their wants are not 
the wants of other men. Upon a round estimate, it would not be as- 
serting too much, that these labourers are perfectly well able to main- 
tain themselves from year to year. Their income might be made both 
a present and a future support. The excess of their earning at one time, 
(or of what they might earn,) above a fair substantial maintenance, would 
fully meet the deficiency of them at another, under the ordinary fluc- 
tuations of their trade. The means are there ; they only want to be 
more evenly distributed. They are the men of all others who need to 
be taught the value of that trite maxim, that “ frugality is a fortune,” 
quam magnum vectigal sit parsimonia ; and none have the power of learn- 
ing it more successfully, since they have only to practise their oe | 
upon an abundance.—The blank days of idleness in the manufacturer's 
life, which are quite a matter of choice with him, have this further ef- 
fect, that they make a greater number of hands necessary for any brisk 
flow of work; and then when it slackens, they are proportionably in- 
commoded by their numbers. Their idleness, in times of work, repro- 
duces a forced and necessary loss of work in the sequel, which they 
might avoid if they pleased..—pp. 108—110. 

Mr. Davison truly observes, that a reformation of manners in 
this class would be a moral and political benefit beyond every other, 
and that Saving banks are exactly adapted to their use. On these 

ints we shall not enlarge in this place. But with respect to the 
immediate evil of the poor-rates, we are convinced that the master 
manufacturer * ought to deposit in security of the parish at least 
oue shilling on the pound of all wages paid by him, whether to be 
placed to the account of the individuals whom he employs, or gene- 
rally to that of the parish, we shall not determine. In the former 
case, the individual must have no power to draw it out, but as per- 
mitted by the vestry or magistrates in time of sickness or distress— 
and should lose all right of drawing it out at all, if his habits were 
profligate, or if any weekly days of idleness could be proved against 
him. With these checks, which, we shall see presently, could be 
easily enforced by a certain alternative of otherwise administering 
relief in a disagreeable form, the manufacturing poor might be 
reduced to the same good order and easy method of management, 
as the agricultural poor. Of this latter class, we shall now proceed 

* Speaking of the effect of manufactures on the poor-rates, Mr. Davison says, that 
* they ought to bear the burthen for themselves,’ for the same reason upon which their 
mills and engines are obliged to cat up their smoke when it becomes troublesome. It is 
to be wished that the fact were as this apt simile represents it ;—but in reality the nui- 
sance of steam engine vomitories is doubling upon us in London every year, insomuch 
that the clearness of a bright sky in the vicinity of the metropolis only serves to shew by 
how many distinct black columns of smoke it is disfigured. Certain it is that steam-en- 
gines may be made to devour their own smoke in more ways than one ; but it is very 
doubtful whether they will do so till the legislature shall induce them to abate the nuisance 
by a tax per inch of cylinder, on all which shall persist in this obstinate inattention to the 
public convenience, after time allowed for altering the apparatus. 
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to treat, with a lively hope that, by rendering a good character valu- 
able, and discountenancing bad characters, the labouring classes ip 
England will become moral, respectable, and happy; and in course 
of time recover the honourable repugnance to parish support, which 
so wonderfully withstood the baleful influence of the poor laws for 
almost two centuries, but which has yielded considerably during the 
Jast thirty years, and is now giving way with alarming acceleration. 
Not that the remains of respectability are not still very considerable; 
insomuch that we doubt whether half the parishes in England would 
not be immediately ruined, if the right of relief (supposed to be 
conferred on the poor by the modern construction of the law) were 
insisted on, and generally pursued with all the artifice and chicane 
which is obviously practicable, and which indeed is practised by 
a certain proportion of troublesome claimants, such as infest every 
parish vestry in the south of England, with which we happen to be 
acquainted. 

All the errors in the administration of the poor laws are deduci- 
ble from an extension of that popular maxim of justice, which holds 
every man to be innocent, however strong the grounds of suspicion 
against him, till he shall be proved guilty. This degree of liberality 
is honourable to the society which ventures thus to prefer the im- 
mediate interest of the supposed offender to its own; and human 
society is strong enough in civilized countries to exercise it witheut 
too much danger to itself. But here liberality should stop: if it be 
extended to a general principle that every man is meritorivus till he 
is proved to be otherwise, this is to mingle right and wrong with 
an unsparing hand,—it is to render good conduct and good character 
of no available value, and thereby as far as possible to annihilate 
both. 

It has been shewn by Hartley in what manner pleasure passes 
into_pain, if the emotion goes beyond a certain point: here his me- 
chanical philosophy is well founded; and in like manner there are 
virtues which when carried beyond their just bounds lose their cha- 
racter, and produce the effect of vices before they are actually de- 
nominated as such. Perhaps there is no virtue, either in private or 

yublic life, which so easily tends to this transmutation as liberality. 
The excess of liberality has produced mischief among us in many 
ways; but principally and mamly it has injured all who pay and all 
who receive poor rates, the greater portion of our sapien and 
this enormous evil can only be remedied by a strict and determined 
reference to character, by laying upon the man who applies for re- 
lief the onus probandi that he has honestly endeavoured to main- 
tain himself and his family, that there has been no idleness on his 
art, no wastefulness, no profligacy; but that he has, as far as in 
im lay, discharged his duty: for any man to ask relief from the 
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property of others unless he can prove this is so unreasonable as to 
be absurd. And yet, according to the present administration of 
the poor laws, relief is made imperative upon proof of poverty in- 
stead of merit; so that if a man has wilfully wasted food from fas- 
tidiousness and insolence, he would, because he and his family 
were destitute in consequence, receive further relief in reward as it 
were of his own delinquency. 

Reverse this, and the whole evil and inconvenience of the poor 
laws disappear at once; and to effect this, nothing more is re- 
quired than a strict adherence to the spirit of these laws as they 
exist, in making a broad and intelligible distinction between mis- 
fortune and misconduct, between the industrious and the dissolute 
poor. For the laws enjoin this as clearly as the common interest 
demands it. The committee ‘ apprehend that an order of relief is 
invalid which does not adjudge the party applying for relief to be 
impotent as well as poor ; —the sums to be raised for the relief of 
the lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other being poor and not 
able to work,’ can be applied, they say, according to the letter of 
the law, to the relief of such persons only as the law contemplates 
and describes; such persons only as the justices can conscientiously 
adjudge to be not only poor, but helpless and unable to work. 
Here then is the true remedy for all the evil of the poor laws, 
leaving the good untouched and with increased power of operation. 
Proclaim that, for the future, the poor, no more than the rich, are to 
be exempted from the consequences of their own imprudence and 
misconduct; that they must suffer misery when they have brought 
it upon themselves, or have not exerted themselves to avoid it; in 
fine, that they shall not escape the common lot of human nature, 
whereby it has been wisely and benevolently ordained that industry 
shall be rewarded with temporal blessings, and idleness draw after 
it its proper punishment. It is thus* in all the higher classes; a 
man’s misconduct brings down wretchedness not only upon himself, 
but upon those also who are or ought to be most dear to him; those 
who are his pledges to society that for their sake he will do his duty 
and endeavour to be a worthy member of that community in which 
he is placed. 

The fitness of the principle thus assumed will probably not be 
contradicted ; but the application of it may be thought difficult or 
impracticable till it be examined in its details and its effects, in its 
enforcement, and its power of resisting the arts which will be put 
in array against it by all the profligate and all the disaffected, and 





* <Ttis not, says Mr. Courtenay, in his Letter to the committee, ‘ with persons in 
the very lowest conditions only that the effects of poverty are felt in the aggravation of 
bodily sufferings, or even in the acceleration of death; and it would not perhaps be 
harsh or unfeeling to observe, that in persons and families of the superior classes, the 
mental sufferings under any of these circumstances are infinitely more acute and “a 
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all the sluggards who had rather be maintained by the industry of 
others than their own. This may best be done in the way of illus- 
tration. A pauper applies in the usual manner to the vestry, or 
parish officers for relief, and the question becomes, not what his 
present: wants may be, but what have been his endeavours to main- 
tain himself and his family. It may be that the parish officer 
deems him deficient and culpable in this respect, and refuses to 
assist him in doing what he - not honestly endeavoured to do for 
himself. The pauper then has recourse to the magistrates, carry- 
ing with him what proof he can, from his employer, of his industry; 
from his neighbours, of his economy and prudence; the parish 
officer attending as usual, and assisting the magistrates with his 
observations. ‘The result would frequently be unfavourable, till 
such time as good character shall have become of value to the 
poor; and the pauper would be told, that until he exhibited evi- 
dence of amendment he must not expect the parish to engage with 
him in a joint effort for maintaining himself and his family, and 
that if he is reduced to want by idleness and profligacy, his fellow 
parishioners must prevent the last extremity of human suffering in 
the manner least burthensome to themselves, as well as most ap- 
propriate to his own past conduct. 

What kind of relief this is to be, in justice to the two parties 
concerned, is the gravest question which arises in pursuing to its 
results the proposed apportionment of relief according to the cha- 
racter of the applicant. A man who has been proved by process 
of law to have committed a minor crime, is ordered by the magis- 
trates to the House of Correction. A man who has proved him- 
self to be industrious and thrifty is to be relieved from the acquired 
property of others through the poor rates, which would thus be 
made to operate as a national insurance office for the encourage- 
ment of industry and fair character. We are now considering 
a middle case: what shall be justly awarded to him who can 
claim nothing on the score of his past conduct, but whose family, 
as well as himself, must, for the sake of our common nature, be 
— from actual famine and its shocking consequences? 

ndoubtedly the food of such a man ought not to be quite so good 
as that of any other man in the British islands who maintains him- 
self by honourable industry. To pass this limit would be a total 
perversion of justice, though to stop much short of it might seem 
rigorous and cruel towards those whose nature, vitiated by the de- 
grading habit of reliance on the poor laws, has never been expanded 
into healthful exertion. Subsistence, therefore, must be afforded 
in a frugal manner, determined according to circumstances; and 
the article of clothing with the same sort of reference and com- 
parison, always taking care that the mode of subsisting those who 
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prey on the substance of others be not better than that which is 
the lot of any who subsist on their own resources. ‘ It should,’ 
to use Lord Sheffield’s words, ‘ be a determined principle, that the 
rate and mode of subsistence should be Jower than what any indus- 
trious man or woman could earn. The object should be to provide 
that which is wholesome and cheapest, but by no means to subsist 
the poor in workhouses on better diet than that on which the indus- 
trious labourer can subsist in his own habitation, at the lowest rate 
of wages.’ The fruitless expectation that the parish can be di- 
rectly benefited by the unwilling labour of such persons ought to 
be entirely laid aside ; and their reformation trusted to the effect 
of a diet which they would not dislike the less because they 
had deserved no better. The parish workhouses (as they are called) 
would afford residence, more than could be required, for such 
inmates. Of the places which separately maintain their own 
poor, more than one in four possesses a workhouse so called ; 
and many more (indeed most places) a residence of smaller dimen- 
sions for the poor who cannot otherwise be disposed of. For the 
proper use and application of such houses, the several counties 
might be partitioned by the magistrates assembled in Quarter Ses- 
sions ; so that by the junction of small hundreds, and the division of 
large ones, (especially of the enormous wards and wapentakes of 
the North,) districts should be formed, not exceeding a moderate 
day’s journey in diameter-——suppose from ten to fifteen miles ; 
within this district from four to eight small workhouses, or perhaps 
one large workhouse for parishes already united, would usually be 
found. ‘The strongest building would of course be appropriated for 
the reception of those who deserved no better diet than that of the 
lower orders in Scotland and in Ireland, and authority must be 
given for the prevention of outrageous behaviour among the in- 
mates. ‘The other workhouses would become the residence of or- 
phan children, or the helpless aged of the district, if not better 
provided for; and, if any houses still remained untenanted, they 
would easily be divided into cottage tenements, rent-free, (if that 
seemed advisable,) for the most meritorious families of the labour- 
ing poor. 
By all this nothing would be destroyed ; and, if the first effort at 
improvement of the character and condition of the poor should 
fail, all things might be brought back to their old state and other 
expedients tried. If these proposed districts averaged one hun- 
dred square miles in area, there would be almost six hundred of 
them, and in each, from twenty to thirty places raising an assess- 
ment for the relief of their own poor. 
In reality the persons who required the harsher mode of treat- 
ment would be much fewer than at first might be supposed without 
con- 
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consideration, and would decrease to a very insignificant number 
when the plan was once steadily adopted, and its effects became 
equally known to the magistrates and to the poor who apply for 
aid. Indeed it would be found that this severity (for so it would 
undoubtedly be called both by the r, and by those ‘ whose 
morbid sensibility has extinguished } eg sense of justice’) would 
scarcely ever be practised after it became a known and inexorable 
rule: but it would remain as a wholesome check upon all unrea- 
sonable demands, and at one stroke rectify all the disorders, moral 
and physical, that have been produced by the most mischievous 
of all human institutions which have been suffered to remain in 
practice during such a length of time as has elapsed since the 43d 
of Elizabeth—for such the poor laws have been, well as they were 
intended. 

In the first place, a very large proportion of the poor, who are 
now clamorous for aid from the parish, would cease to ask for it on 
the prescribed condition; they would rather choose to reform their 
own habits, and thus, by proof of amendment, obtain countenance 
from their employers, and thereby assistance, in a more agreeable 
form, if it were really necessary; but this very improvement of cha- 
racter would in most cases prevent such necessity. And those 
who were consigned to meagre fare would be, at the same 


time, dieted and tempted to reformation; they would be pre- 


cluded in their new residence from those mischievous habits 
of pilfering which usually occupy the time of the profligate 

r, and they would feel a double motive to escape from the list- 
weed of no employment, if the value of all the work which they 
might be encouraged to perform were carried to their account, 
payable to them on their dismissal from the workhouse; into 
which, after such entertainment, there would be little apprehension 
of their re-entry. For on their dismissal they would become fit 
subjects for the exercise of true benevolence; a much smaller 
quantity of industry than might entitle to the better kind of paro- 
chial assistance, nay, the very promise of amendment would procure 
means of immediate subsistence from those who hoped well of 
the repentant sinner, and a laudable intercourse of patronage and 
gratitude would invigorate natural good feelings, both in the giver 
and receiver of a benefit thus well timed. 

This good effect would be immediate; but of ten-fold efficacy 
would be the rise of wages, which could not fail to take place as 
the present practice of indiscriminate relief fell into disuse ; for 
although more work would be done as industrious habits became 
more aud more common, more work would also be created. The 
agricultural labourers would feel of what importance the good-will 
of their employer was become, for recommending them to the parish 
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in case of need, or assisting them himself; and as he perceived their 
improved industry and increased zeal in his service, mutual attach- 
meut would be engendered by mutual interest. One consequence 
would be, that the employer would consider what improvements 
he could devise in which his willing labourers might bé profitably, 
or at lenst not unprofitably, employed. Nor are we to suppose 
that he would come to this investigation of his own concerns with 
the same feelings as when it is required of him to find work for 
men half paid from the parish-rates: this labour is badly executed, 
because it is heartless ; it operates merely as a punishment to them- 
selves, and perhaps is eftener expected so to operate than to the 
benefit of their employer. No man of a kindly disposition, and 
few men who understood their own interest, but would endeavour 
to attach to themselves the best labourers by good payment, and 
occasional assistance when obviously needed, and thus the relation 
of both parties to each other would be what it ought, and the cha- 
racter of both would be gradually exalted. 

The difficult problem of checking vagrancy and mendicity would 
be solved when receptacles were every where open in which such 
strollers might be lodged, without too much expense to the pa- 
rish where they were apprehended ; and however inveterate their 
habits, they would soon be convinced that the enjoyments of a va- 
gabond life were dearly purchased by the frequent intervention of 
a month of low diet, though at the expense of the parish-rate. 
Yet it should be observed that the laws against mendicity have been 
too severe ever since that of Henry VIII. imposed a five of ten 
pence for every penny so bestowed; so rigorous indeed. they are, 
that locomotion would almost be prohibited to honest poverty, if 
half the severity of the laws were enforced upon all who could 
be brought under the vague charge of vagrancy. To us it 
seems that the wayfaring man, often in search of employment, and 
usually pretending to be so, is a proper object of charity till he 
is detected in false pretences; and that it would be effecting a 
great improvement could any mode of discrimination, by certificate 
of magistrates, clergymen, or parish officers be devised, whereby 
the labourer and artizan might be indulged with such freedom of 
migration as to keep up the balance of the demand between the 
employer and the employed in the most equable manner. When 
we consider that the wife and family of a man must follow when he 
has gained a fair prospect of steady work in a new place, the per- 
mission, nay, the encouragement to travel, becomes obviously ex- 
pedient, and herein the modification of the vagrant laws. 

But the most immediate benefit arising from our proposed me- 
thod of correcting the idle and dissolute would be, that it would 
deJiver us from the odious spectacle of meanness and insolence in 
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unnatural combination : the tone of demand for parish relief would 
always be sufficient reason for refusing it, and indeed would be 
symptomatic of a state of mind for which low diet would be the 
proper regimen. Not only those who have witnessed the insolence 
and threats of paupers in their demands, but those who have read 
the evidence given before the Poor Law Committees of the last 
session, will require no lengthened description of the exasperation 
and ill-blood which, from this single cause, exists in every parish, 
instead of the bond of mutual good-will, which ought to be stronger 
in proportion as human beings are in nearer contact and nec 

to the welfare of each other m the reciprocal duties and offices of 
the employer and the employed. Magistrates, who are of necessity 
the referees in all such parochial disputes, would find the most dis- 
agreeable part of their duty disappear as if by enchantment, and 
even the Quarter Sessions would be exonerated of law-suits, in 
proportion as the settlement of a pauper in any parish might seem 
to entail so little expense and inconvenience as not to be worth a 
contest. Of how many evils should we be rid by this single mea- 
sure of simple and salutary justice ! ; 

The number of those persons whom the law was designed to 
relieve, and who have both a moral and legal claim to public 
charity in the kindest acceptation of the word, will be greatly 
diminished hereafter when the Saving Banks (which are, indeed, a 
true sinking fund for the extinction of pauperism) sball be generally 
established. Some miserables however there always must be, on ac- 
count of those misfortunes against which no buman prudence can pro- 
vide, and those calamities which are the inberitance of human nature: 
and at present, disgraceful as the fact is, the lowest class of the 
labouring people have nothing better to look forwards to than parish 
relief when, in their own melancholy language, their work is done. 
This is neither as it should be, nor as it will be, when care is taker 
to train up the people in good principles and industrious habits, 
and when the means of husbanding the produce of their industry 
shall be universally afforded them. At this time we are feeling 
the effect of long deterioration on their part—itself the consequence 
of negligence in those whose duty it was long since to have pro- 
vided that sound instruction, and those means which we, in our 
generation, are only now beginning to provide. The burthen, 
while it continues, must be borne, and it will be borne cheerfully 
when the due line of distinction is drawn. No person will repine 
at paying his assessment to the poor rates, wlien he sees that it is 
strictly applied to alleviate the inevitable evils of sickness, and to 
supply industrious in old age with the few bodily comforts 
which age is capable of enjoying. This is what the law intends, 
wisely and religiously ; this is what a charitable nation (and if ever 
there 
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there was a charitable nation, it is this) desires to see most fully 
accomplished. But the abuse of this wholesome Jaw may well 
make the landholder repine at the frightful and ruinous increase of 
assessment which it occasions. He may well repine when the lusty 
spendthrift, who is both able to work and to find work, chooses, 
instead, insolently to claim a corrody upon the lands of the parish; 
when the unblushing harlot* comes, year after year, to demand 
maintenance for another bastard; and when it becomes a system 
for hinds and journeymen to marry before they have any means, or 
any reasonable prospect of means, for supporting a family, without 
any principle of independence, or any of that honest feeling by 
which the poorest Englishman used to be distinguished. 

In a subject of this immense importance, it is especially desirable 
to have it well considered what the law may reasonably be ex- 

ted to accomplish, and what things are beyond its jurisdiction. 

t is proposed by Mr. Davison, in his eloquent and able pamphlet, 

with regard to children the offspring of a marriage contracted sub- 

sequently to an amendment of the law, that from the date of that 

amended law no person should be entitled to any legal relief on 
their account. 

‘ The simplest and the most equitable amendment,’ he says, ‘ would 
be that which referred the entire charge of the offspring of such mar- 
riages to the care of the parents. The marriage so contracted would 
be wholly independent of any artificial inducement; the parents them- 
selves would understand and appreciate their proper character ; and in 
that character would pledge themselves to provide for their offspring 
upon the principles of a natural duty. The alleviation of the parochial 
burthens, and the redress of much abuse of the parochial law, under the 
effect of this one regulation, would be immediate, silent, and progres- 
sive. It would be a sinking fund created upon the existing evil. An- 
other race, born and reared under happier auspices, would be springing 
up. ‘The good habits and example of the parents, which they would 
not be able to sacrifice with impunity, would reckon both for them- 
selves and. for the propagation of a healthier feeling among others. 
Such parents and families would take the lead in helping to restore the 
deteriorated spirit, as well as condition, of their whole class in the com- 
munity.’—p. 119. 

The committee also have suggested for the consideration of par- 
liament, ‘ whether, when the demand for labour may have re- 
vived, it may not safely be provided, that from and after-a certain 
time no relief shall be extended to any child whose father bemg 
living is under years of age—a principle which, by alter- 
ing the age from time to time, might, if it should be thought 
desirable, be carried still farther into operation.’ ‘ It may also be 





eh is within our own knowledge that there were at one time, in a village workhouse, 
three women cf this description, with seven children each, constant inmates. 
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provided,’ they add, with a similar view, ‘ that from and after a 
specified time no relief shall be provided for any child whose 
father, being living, has not above children under years 
of age.’ 

If ever there was a question which it was necessary for the legis- 
lature to touch with peculiar caution in all its branches, it is this tre- 
mendous question of the poor laws. The enactment which is here 
proposed could not be enforced; because, in the case of children, 
that principle of rigour, which should be proclaimed and acted upon 
toward the dissolute poor, is utterly inapplicable. A man who 
marries without other resource than the value of his own labour, and 
has a large family of young children, is absolutely unable to provide 
for them the food and raiment necessary for the support of hu- 
man life. It matters not what the parents mayhave been, or how 
they may have acted, however culpably improvident their marriage, 


however criminal their conduct, the children, when born into the | 


world, are objects of human charity, of political and Christian care. 
The practicable part of this suggestion is included in the broad 
principle which affords low diet to those who cannot prove that 
their conduct has been such as entitles them to better; and those 
who engage rashly in marriage after the poor laws shal] have been 
reformed, may properly be warned that they will be deemed to have 
committed imprudence with their eyes open, and will have less 
chance of favour. In the passage which we have already quoted, 
Mr. Davison has admirably described the renovated class of labourers 
which we may expect to see when the pride and principle of inde- 
pendence shall be re-established among them. He has, with equal 
philosophy and beauty, shewn in what manner a reliance upon the 
poor laws injures the labourer in his moral being, and deprives 
him of the best and highest enjoyments of human nature. 


‘ One of the happiest appointments of life, is in the exercise of the 
domestic duties, upon the principle ef a natural or a chosen affection. 
Out of this fountain of kindly feeling, which flows from the rock of na- 
ture, comes much of man’s happiness, and much of his virtue, without 
which indeed the happiness could ‘not be. Among the poor especially, 
whose feelings and principles are more nurtured by the circumstances 
of life in which they are cast, than they ever can be by the artificial 
discipline of any cultivation, their home is the school of their senti- 
ments, and their best enjoyment entwiges itself round the care of their 
moral family obligations. To have really the charge of his family, as 2 
husband and a father ; to have the privilege of laying out his life upon 
their service, and of seeing them rest exclusively on his protection, is the 
poor man’s boast, in the estimate of the mere relative conditions of life. 
He himself is all the better for having so grave a charge upon his 
hands. The wants of his family are his call to work ; and no call sounds 
more piercingly, nor more gratefully, to an uncorrupted ear, There is 
music 
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music in it, with all its sharpness. But the breath of the parochial law 
tarnishes the colouring of this family-picture of cheerful native virtue. 
It flings another atmosphere upon it. By exonerating him from the 
sole charge of his offspring, it abrogates the father’s proper character. 
It makes him begin to think them an incumbrance, from which he ought 
to be discharged. It means, indeed, to do no more than take off from 
him the load of their support; but it does take off the pressure of much 
sacred obligation. It makes him and them less intimately pledged to 
each other; less dear to each other. It sows thistles among the flowers. 
And is he the happier for this substituted relief proffered to him, al- 
most imposed upon him, by a fixed practice? Suppose he has yielded 
to the temptations of its convenience, so far as to accept it without re- 
pugnance, he retains neither the same solid claims upon the gratitude 
of his children for an undivided care of them ; nor can they look up to 
his example with reverence, nor feel the same force of filial piety, ex- 
panding into a great motive of future reciprocating duty. In the coun- 
try especially, the family ties have been nearly burst asunder by the 
artificial adoption which the law has madeof the children. It has made pa- 
rents, children, and brothers hardly know themselves to besuch. The inter- 
position for their necessities has disbanded their affections. —pp.67—69. 
But the poor laws have done more and worse than this: they 
have positively created parents, children, and brothers, who never 
expected or intended to feel the otherwise universal ties of family 
affection aud consanguinity. For marriage is become in many iv- 
stances the well calculated method of extorting relief from the 
parish ; and the birth of a second or third child is hailed as giving 
a new claim no longer to be resisted, whatever be the insolence, or 
laziness, or profligacy of the applicant. Such marriages, indeed, as 
well as those enforced by parish-officers in cases of bastardy, might 
well be spayed; and for some years a decrease of marriage would 
be the effect of any kind of judicious discouragement. Nor do we 
perceive any inconvenience in this, not having adopted the modern 
philosophy, which asserts the supremacy of lust, or the inefficacy 
of moral obligation to resist its impu)se—a philosophy which de- 
grades intellectual man to the level of the beasts which perish; but 
which is as false as it is degrading. 
. Age and infirmity require as much commiseration as childhood ; 
and the aged and impotent poor are not so numerous but that an 
increase may be made to their allowance ; the parish expenses wiil 


~ be so much diminished by the strict justice to be adopted toward the 


idle and dissolute, that this may properly be afforded. The worn- 
out labourer who has done his duty in his station ought not to be left 
without any of those comforts to which that station is accustomed ; 
he should be maintained in a degree of comfort only short of that 
which is enjoyed by those who solace themselves in their declining 
years from the stores accumulated by their own industry and eco- 
nomy. ‘This comparative limitation must never on any a 
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be forgotten ; but until the poor laws shall have ceased their bale- 
ful influence for some length of time, until the price of labour shall 
have been higher for a period of years, and the opportunity of a 
Saving Bank within the reach of every one, the difference ought in 
justice to be little more than honorary: strictness nught be intro- 
duced by degrees, as it became more and more proper to mark 
those who shall have neglected to avail themselves of the means of 
independence which will then have been afforded to all. It is not 
desirable that the deserving poor should be collected in workhouses ; 
the allowance ought to be such as might induce some neighbours 
of their own class to take care of them, where there were no rela- 
tions upon whom it would naturally devolve. There is no reason 
here, as in the case of children, for interfering in any degree 
with the natural charities, which are the very cement of society : 
for those who have grown old in singleness, or who have out-lived 
all their nearest relatives, a poor-house, appropriated (as before de- 
scribed) to that purpose only, might be made a respectable and 
more than decent retreat. They ought never to be confounded 
with the dissolute and the guilty, made to associate with those whom 
in their own liberty they would have shunned, condemned to be 
chamber and table-fellows with the harlot and the drunkard, and 
exposed to the noise and nuisance of unfathered children, who are 
growing up in habits as wretched and immoral as those of their pa- 
rents before them. This is indeed to confound infirmity with guilt, 
and this must be the picture of a promiscuous workhouse.* 

The good conduct of the poor would naturally, in process of 
time, cause a renewal of the ancient fashion of charitable bequests 
_ and foundations for the aged and meritorious; and as the whole 
body of the industrious poor increased in respectability, the good 
influence so created would be extensive in proportion. It is difficult 
to understand the uncharitable polity which, long after al] danger of 
immoderate bequests had ceased, has strengthened the prohibitions 
of the statutes against mortmain; and certain it is, that were full 
license now conceded, many years must pass away before the quan- 
tity of such property liberated by Mr. Pitt’s redemption of the land. 

* «Workhouses,’ says Mr. Vivian in his evidence before the Committee, ‘ act two 
ways, onea little good and one a very great evil; the little good is that they act as gaols 
to terrify the people from coming to the parish ; the evil is that when they are there, 
however luath they were to get there, they soon become used to it, and never get out 
again. You conceive it corrupts the morals of the people ?—Certainly. Should not 
you think workhouses, which should be considered as hospitals for the aged, and schools 
for the young, beneficial to the individuals aud economical to the parish ?—Certainly 
not; as schools for the young, nothing can be more shocking, except the gaol; and as 
for the old, they are more comfortable in hard times in private houses with their rela- 
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tions and friends.’ Paupers who apply for relief to the magistrates, and’ are asked why 


they did not stay in the workhouse, Ave sometimes replied, ‘ It is so full of vermin, and 








there are such indecencies,---and 1 have been used to live better, and cannot bear it’— 
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tax would be replaced. Whether the landed property now in mort- 
main be deemed exactly the proper quantity, or whether any quantity 
is by some politicians deemed too much, we know not; but the 
permission which is desirable for future good purposes need not 
be too broad, because the public funds and the contingent depre- 
ciation of money do not present objections so practically formida- 
ble as the too frequent alienation of charity lands by the miscon- 
duct of trustees. But land enough for the site of buildings and for 
gardens, or to a certain proportion of the whole annual value of a 
bequest, ought not to be precluded from the purposes of charity. 
The visible effects and comforts of well regulated alms-houses 
(life-hold tenements for the veteran labourer) would not fail to pro- 
duce imitation and emulation among large proprietors, who, when 
they established such rewards for rustic virtue, would have for their 
own recompense a satisfaction beyond all price. Properly situated, 
the old would become the instructors of the rising generation and 
examples of rewarded merit, with the comfort of being in this man- 
ner useful to society to the Jast moments of their existence. Such 
institutions would in their very nature carry with them a certain de- 
gree of religious respectability. ‘The euthanasy of the ancients is 
only a name with us: it was enjoyed as the uatural termination of 
life in that patriarchal, or : 





golden age, 

When as the world was in its pupillage ;* 
now, in the physical meaning of the word, it scarcely falls to the 
lot of one person in a generation. The entail of the blessing has 
been cut off by our climate, still more perhaps by our constitutions, 
which in all of us are tainted, more or less, with some hereditary 
predisposition to disease, modified by unwholesome habits, and 
sapped not only by natural but by artificial anxieties, wherewith, as 
one of our early poets says, 

‘ We furnish feathers for the wings of death.’ 

We have however in our choice a better and nobler euthanasy, 
known to the patriarchs who ‘fell asleep in the Lord,’ but of which 
the Greeks were ignorant ; and the preparation for this makes old 
age not merely endurable, with all its infirmities and privations, 
with what it takes away, and, as is so feelingly said by Wordsworth, 
‘ with what it leaves behind ;’ but even gives it a delight hardly to 
be obtained in youth and robust life, when the passions and _—— 
of the world have their full hold upon the heart. The calm of a 
religious old age is to the enjoyments of mid-life, what the sunset 
and twilight of a summer evening are to the heat of the noon-day. 
Of all charities the most efficient and the most fertile in good 
fruits is that which provides for the spiritual uecessities of a rational 
and immortal being; of all possessions that of au assured faith the 
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most inestimable. And let it not be supposed that there is an in- 
aptitude for religious feelings im the great mass of mankind ; man is 
characteristically and emphatically a religious creature. Instruction 
and sympathy are what he needs: but devotion is the appetite of 
his soul, the instinct of his immortal part. Like other instincts 
and appetites, it is liable to be perverted and abused; but even 
when misdirected, its universal existence is proved by the univer- 
sality of superstition among the uninstructed and ill-instructed part 
of mankind. Old age bent down with infirmities, and still rooted 
and clinging to the earth ito which it must so soon be huddled up, 
is indeed a bewniiating and mournful spectacle : far otherwise is it 
when we behold the spiritual part triumphant over mortality, ready 
to break its shell, and take wing for heaven ! 

When the French ambassador at the court of James I. inquired 
what books had been published by Archbishop Whitgift, and was 
told incidentally that he had founded an hospital and a school, 
he made answer—profectd hospitale, ad sublevandam pauper- 
tatem, et schola, ad instruendam juventutem, sunt optimi hbri 
quos archiepiscopus conscribere potuit—‘ Surely an hospital to sus- 
tain the poor, and a school to train up youth, are the worthiest 
books that an archbishop could set forth.’—The increase of such 
foundations may be- expected as one natural consequence of in- 
creased respectability on the part of the poor, and of that recipro- 
cal good feeling between the poor and the rich which the present 
system tends directly to destroy. 

In the simple remedy for the complicated evils of that system 
which we have ventured to propose, and which resolves itself into 
low diet for those who deserve no better, we should have less con- 
fidence were there no example of any great benefit achieved by means 
which seem obvious after they are in general use, but which yet have 
Jong remained unknown or unapplied. Such an example however 
we have, recent, of the most conspicuous kind, and relating to the 
very same difficulty which we are endeavouring to remove. Need 
it be said that the Saving Banks are here alluded to?—institutions 
which will create frugal habits as well as encourage them. Op- 
portunity may be expected to make economists, not perhaps as often 
as it makes a spendthrift, but more readily than it makes a thief, al- 
though it be proverbially noted for teaching larceny. 

‘ The grand object,’ says Mr. Colquhoun in his evidence before the 
Committee upon Mendicity, ‘ is to prop up poverty, and to prevent per- 
sons falling into indigence, Indigence is a state wherein a person is un- 
able to maintain himself by his labour;—poverty is that state where a 
man’s manual labour supports him, but no more. But I conceive the 
Provident Banks would give the community at large, what would be 
most invaluable in society, provident habits ;—that the pride of having 
money in the bank, and the advantage arising from having their — 
woutk 
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would induce many persons to put in small sums which they would 
otherwise spend. This has been found to be the practical effect, and 
a very slight knowledge of human nature will sbew that when a man 
gets on a little in the world, he is desirous of getting on a little farther.’ 

So certain indeed is the growth of provident habits, that it has 
been said if a journeyman lays by the first five shillings, his fortune 
is made. Mr. William, Hales, one of those persons who have be- 
stowed most attention upon the state of the labouring classes, and 
exerted themselves most for their benefit, declares that he never 
knew an instance of any one coming to the parish who had ever 
saved money. 

* Those individuals,’ he says, ‘ who save money are better workmen; 
if they do not do the work better, they behave better, and are more 
respectable ; and I would rather have a hundred men who save money, 
in my trade, than two hundred who would spend every shilling they got. 
In proportion as individuals save a little money, their morals are much 
better, —they husband that little,—there is a superior tone given to their 
morals, and they bebave better from knowing they have a little stake in 
society.” 

f Aechimadens says Sir Henry Wotton, ‘ was wont to say, “that 
he would remove the world out of its place, if he had elsewhere to 
set his foot.” And traly I believe so, far, that otherwise he could 
not doit. Iam sure so much is evident in the architecture of for- 
tunes, in the raising of which the best art or endeavour is able to 
do nothing, if it have not where to lay the first stone. —This it is 
which is given by the Saving Banks. 

‘The encouragement given to Saving Banks by the act of the 
last session shews the high opinion in which they are held by the 
legislature, and we hope was not excessive nor injudicious, though 
the attempt to connect these banks with the poor rates might well 
excite serious apprehensions, important as it is to preserve with the 
greatest care an entire separation of the sound and the unsound,— 
and to foster the rising efforts at respectability and independence 
on the part of the industrious poor, in contradistinction and oppo- 
sition to the poor-relief system, This error, we rejoiced to see, 
was strenuously resisted, and with success ; and thence it may be 
hoped that intentional kindness towards the poor will hereafter be 
received with more caution than heretofore ; and that the state of 
a parish pauper shall not be deemed honourable, as might be in- 
ferred from the act of 180s abolishing parish badges, which, though 
they were out of use, ought always to have distinguished these who 
would not, or could not maintain themselves. The legislation 
which from time to time has taken place regarding workhouses and 
friendly societies, is at least of very questionable utility; and the 
.public may be congratulated upon the teeling now aroused, and the 

knowledge lately developed, which will divect the future cuntien 
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of the legislature with more judicious aim at the gradual diminution 
and possible extinction of the poor rates. 

Not that a golden age is to be expected, in which poverty 
and disease shall disappear: even when the mother evil, the poor 
rates, shall be removed, more, much more remains to be done, 
before we effect even that improvement in the general weal which 


assuredly is within our reach. But let this mother evil be with- | 


drawn, and it may fairly be expected that the particular and gene- 
ral charity put in action by the respectability of the poor will out- 
run the demands upon it ; that the interested patronage of employers, 
the disinterested benevolence of the wealthy, the increase of hos- 
pitals and alms-houses, the rise of wages, and above all the general 
establishment of Saving Banks, will leave nothing to be done by 
means of compulsory contributions. It may reasonably be ex- 
pected that a generous spirit of emulation will arise among the 
industrious poor in every parish, not to ask for .aid, and among 
their employers to prevent the necessity of their so doing,—whereby 
to be early in the list of those parishes in which the poor rates 
shall become obsolete, never to revive again. We hazard no pre- 
diction as to the progress or attainment of so happy a consumma- 
tion; agreeing indeed with Mr. Davison, that a compulsory dimi- 
nution of the amount of the poor’s rate to be regulated by law is 
scarcely advisable: though it may be highly expedient that the 
comparative annual amount in every parish within the habitual juris- 
diction of every meeting of justices should always be before them, 
thereby to excite their vigilance and mterference in the management 
of those parishes that shall be behind others in the reformation 
hereafter to be effected by means of those legislative enactments, 
which in some shape or other must certainly take place. 

The proposed return to the expressed principle of the old law 
would be as beneficial to the meritorious poor, as it would prove 
medicinal to the Jazzaroni—that class of paupers who come to the 
parish for relief, because they do not chuse to work, or because of 
the direct consequence of their own misconduct ;—they who sing 

* Hang sorrow and cast away care, 

The parish is bound to find us.’ 
At present this numerous description of persons entertain a full 
persuasion that they have what they call a right to be maintained. 
‘The lax manner in which the poor laws have been administered 
has suffered this opinion to grow up and strike deep root. But be 
it remembered that both the spirit and the letter of the law provide 
relief for those only who are helpless as well as poor ; and the remedy 
for the huge existing evil is nothing more than a strict and just 
adherence to this principle. For age and for childhood more 
should be done than has yet been provided ; all that the ar * 
the 
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the drunkard and the vagabond can expect is that they should be 
preserved from perishing by want. To put them in a better con- 
dition than that of the poorest labourer who earns his own sub- 
sistence is an act of direct injustice and a discouragement to me- 
ritorious poverty. When the poor-house supplies for such guests 
no better fare than they deserve, the table will soon cease to be 
crowded. 
__ The principle which we have here sought to enforce will be 
found applicable beyond the important purpose of extinguishing the 
or laws: we shall endeavour, on a proper occasion, to prove that 
it may hereafter become an effectual remedy of the abuses of the 
debtor and creditor laws. Another application of it, perhaps not 
less salutary, remains to be explained, and is the more appropriate 
to the general purpose of this essay, as remedial prospectively, 
and in some degree at present, of the burthen of county-rates. For 
it is an error to imagme that the poors’ rate, although by its mag- 
nitude it hides all other parochial burthens, is itself the sole bur- 
then. The county-rates have increased much faster in the last forty 
years; so that the money expended for other purposes than the main- 
tenance of the poor is at present not less than two mullions per 
annum, aud of this the.sum paid to the county-rates may be taken 
at a million a year. A great aggravation of this burthen has arisen 
from the erection of county jails and bridewells, to the amount 
perhaps of five millions sterling ;—even more when the relative 
value of money is considered, than in the same space of time was 
ever expended in cathedrals by our forefathers. And this will be 
deemed a low estimate by those who have opportunity to know the 
expenditure of the several counties, or who have seen the fortress- 
like edifices, massive and ornamental, appropriated to this ill-omened 
purpose. For in building a jail, not only the expensive accommo- 
dations provided im work-houses are held to be necessary, but 
enormous strength and solidity of fabric becomes so, in proportion 
as moral means of securing the prisoner are neglected, and the ruder 
ones are held to be improper. A jail which shall be at the same 
time sufficiently commodious and secure can scarcely, we understand, 
be constructed at 300/. a head for the number of its intended te- 
~ nants; and the establishment of jailors and turnkeys annually in- 
creases from the same cause. May we be permitted to ask, whether 
it is impossible to find other security better and cheaper than walls 
and guards? Is it impossible to divide prisoners into two classes, 
those who are willing, and those who are unwilling to put them- 
selves upon trial? Suppose prison-breaking were made a sub- 
stantive crime punishable by transportation for life, provided the 
prisoner had consented to that condition, the inmates of our jails 


would become far less troublesome. ‘Those who were conscious 
of 
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of innocence or of respectability, or who designed to quit their evil 
habits when they should be liberated by course of law, would not fail 
to subscribe to the proposed conditions ; and might thereupon be 
permitted to receive the visits of their friends, unrestrained by the 
odious, but now necessary preliminary of personal search, and to 
enjoy other indulgencies at the discretion of the visiting magistrates. 
Concerning the other class of prisoners, there could be little danger 
of mistake, and as little occasion for tender treatment; fetters and 


manacles might be used without scruple for securing men of vio-' 


lence so audacious as not to conceal their intention of endeavouring 
to escape from the justice of their injured country. 

As to those who - been convicted, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment as a punishment for their crimes, the course is yet more easy, 
it being in the power of the magistrates to regulate the duration 
according to the rigour; but it should be made a real punishment, 
however short the term, so that low diet and close confinement 
might lead to reflection and repentance, and the unintelligible mix- 
ture of punishment and personal accommodation might henceforth 
be abrogated. ‘The details must of course remain at the discretion 
of the visiting magistrates, who assisted by a law enabling them to 
class the criminals with due discrimination, would be able to form 
regulations at once advantageous to the prisoners and to the country : 
certainly they would not misapply generous diet and magnificent 
buildings for the encouragement of felons, who instead of dreading the 
prison as a place of punishment for their offences, now learn to look 
upon it as a place of residence where there are good accommoda- 
tions and plenty of amusement. One excellent consequence at least 
would result from the short but severe confinement of offenders,— 
that they would not be so likely to escape punishment in cases of 
conspiracy or riot, when the very uumber of delinquents, which has 
made the crime dangerous to society, prevents their punishment : 
the result of which is that the impunity of nine-teuths operates far 
more as an encouragement than the punishment of a few ringleaders 
does as a warning example; and thus men are emboldened to a re- 
petition of the crime, knowing that the space and other indulgen- 
cies allowed to prisoners render it too expensive, if not impossible, 
to carry the sentence of justice into effect where the crimmals are 
numerous. 

How far it is practicable to render imprisonment a means of 
reformation so as to produce the proper end of penance, we shall 
ere long examine on another occasion: here our object has been 
to explain and illustrate the efficacy of a principle, simple indeed, 
but of wide application. But if it should only be found capable 
of alleviating instead of abolishing the evils resulting from the poor 
laws, aud of the enormous expense of prisous and of a ~ no 
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. degree of labour for the attainment of such ends would be misap- 


plied; nor could the community ever be called upon for their ex- 
ertions to a better purpose. But in truth any nrachine which re- 
quires much attention must be constructed upon an injudicious 
principle, and is- scarcely worth the expense Of maintaining it in 
action. It is not for us to determine whether the principle for which 
we have contended be liable to this objection: the obvious objec- 
tion to which it is liable will apply to any principle whatever upon 
which the poor laws may be reformed ;—and reformed they must 
be, or the alternative is ruin. 

Let us here be permitted to repeat our hope, that upon this sub- 
ject, if it be possible, all party feelings may be suspended.. There 
1s something in our country peculiarly favourable to their growth, as 
animal poisons acquire a deadlier malignity under the torrid zone. 
But this is a question upon which all well-meaning men, to whatever 
class, order, or genus, in politics or religion, they may belong, can 
have but one interest and one wish. “Tbe legislature is called upon to 
relieve the landed property of the country from a burthen which itis 
no longer able to bear; and to raise the respectability of the lower 
classes, which beyond all doubt it is the tendency of the poor laws to 
destroy. As they are desirous that these objects, so essential to the 
very existence of the state, and to the welfare of all ranks, should 
be effected, we hope and trust that all well-meaning persons, (who 
are and ever must be, under institutions like those with which Great 
Britain is blest, the great majority of the people,)—we hope and trust 
that all such persons will consider the question separately from all 
considerations of party, and co-operate with their best endeavours 
in carrying into effect a reform, which will in its consequences era- 
dicate half the vice and misery in the land. For upon this sub- 
ject, more than upon any other, it is easy to inflame the populace, 
and it would be absurd to endeavour to conceal from ourselves, that 
from causes not now to be enumerated, few countries were ever im 
a more inflammable state than England is at this time. 

The insurrection, if so it may be termed, in the Isleof Ely ought 
to be held in perpetual remembrance by those who have to legis- 
Jate in any affairs connected with the situation or feelings of the 
multitude. No place m England can be more remote from the 
factiousness and profligacy supposed to be characteristic of a ma- 
nufacturing district. A more quiet and secluded spot is not to 
be found im the whole kingdom ; the city itself, islanded formerly 
by water and now by marshes, is but a small market town where 
the wants of the neighbouring villages are supj>lied, and is, in fact, 
a peculiar jurisdiction of the bishop who resides there, and who 
usually preaches on the Sunday in the cathedral, (one of the most 
venerable of all those venerable edifices,) the congregations of all - 
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parish churches repairing thither to hear him preach after their own 
prayers are finished. In this neighbourhood, which seems to be the 
‘very place where an insurrection was least to be expected, a set of 
countrymen, meeting at an alehouse, and drinking to excess while 
they talked over the scarcity, the hardness of the times, and the mea- 
sures of government as they were represented by the weekly journals, 
whose poison they sucked in with their liquor, broke out into a riot ; 
it began thus casually, but it found such ready imitation, that a large 
proportion of the villagers round about Ely enlisted in the cause, 
and marched against that city to pillage and destroy. The mischief 
which they had begun was quelled, as is well known, by the ex- 
ertions of a reverend magistrate, whose prudence and courage 
would not always find imitators in like cases. When the rioters 
were tried they were found to be without motive and without 
meaning. They had been taught that the government of the 
country, and the administration of justice, were equally weak and 
contemptible, and they had proceeded to carry into practice the 

-lessons of men who, perhaps, had little further object in vending 
their weekly doses of sedition than that of gaining a miserable live- 
lihood. ‘To such insurrections every place in England is at least as 
liable as Ely; and the incendiary spirit must not be forgotten which 
manifested itself, about the same time, in the neighbouring counties 
against the barns and corn of those farmers who were unpopular 
among the poor. 

If, therefore, the poor laws are to be reformed under the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, all payers of poor rates must resolve to 
combine in mutual safeguard. Reformed these laws must be ; they 
cannot be reformed without exciting a struggle between the destruc- 
tive and conservative principles in society, the evil and the good, the 
profligate against the respectable ; and too many are the advan- 
tages of the former in the contest. Fraud and violence are means 
which can readily be used, and seldom can be punished—that is, 
they can only be punished when the offence is brought home 
against one, perhaps, in a thousand, and not even then unless the 
jury ‘are men who regard their duty and their oath more than their 
party opinions, or the fear of the multitude. If the first of these 
motives prevail, farewell to justice! if the second be suffered to 
predominate, farewell to peace, and order, and liberty, and all 
that renders life secure or desirable! 

But besides the wicked, who are ready to join in any mischief, 
and besides the large portion of the population who would be per- 
suaded by evil counsellors that they are aggrieved by any reform 
of the poor laws, faction and sedition have many natural allies, 
who would be called into action upon so promising an opportunity 
of resisting the-laws and disturbing the regular course of — 
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Almost every one who augments the long list of bankrupts and 
insolvents, when he foresees his own failure in business, finds a 
ready excuse for himself in attributing to government the effects of 
his own mismanagement and extravagance. Political discontent, 
indeed, is naturally connected with embarrassment in men of this 
description, and may be assumed as a tolerably certain indication 
that the complainant is near the end of his credit and resources— 
a truth which most persons may find exemplified within their 
own observation. Nor must it be forgotten that the late war, 
having created a vast demand for newspapers while great events 
were in progress, a great number of persons, engaged in supplying 
that demand, now find it difficult to revert to any other occu- 
pation. They are under the necessity of supplying something 
which shall stimulate the public appetite ; the unbridled slander 
of a government, faulty only in its inability to repress the turbulent, 
is a topic always at hand and never out of season, and upon this 
topic envy, hatred, and malice may be palmed upon the world for 
patriotism and public virtue, the most atrocious falsehood may pass 
current, and the grossest ignorance go undetected. The habitual 
readers of such lucubrations form a large class of society, and the 
great majority imbibe, in all sincerity and simpleness, the opmions 
of such teachers. ‘Their teachers pretend to speak the public 
voice, and to be the organ of the people, who, in truth, are their 
proselytes and dupes. Coffee-house politicians are naturally the 
tattlers of social life, and one bold uncontradicted propagandist of 
anarchy misleads many an industrious and well-disposed member 
of the community, who, attending to his own affairs too closely to 
think of politics for himself, takes his opinion from any voluble 
prater who will be pleased to think for him. 

We shall not seek further to increase the ancient catalogue of the 
factious, as given by the prophet Samuel, but we cannot help ad- 
verting to a class of men, once the hope and pride and safeguard 
of their country, and now, by no fault or error of their own, in cir- 
cumstances which render them apt agents for any perilous drama 
in the political world. In times of war all ranks are invited into 
the service; and at the end of the war the greater number must be 
dismissed, or the nation would sink under the enormous burthen. 
Nor do we here allude to those only who have been actually em- 
ployed in the war-establishment, civil as well as military, but we 
extend our view to those whose parents have been tempted to 
educate them for a higher calling than their own circumstances 
would have pointed out, had not the army and navy presented a 
field of occupation prospectively large enough for all such. How 
many thousands of men, from fifteen to thirty years of age, the 
tlower of their country, are now languishing in poverty and inaction 
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as half-pay officers, and as youths educated for a purpose which 
the course of events has frustrated! Let us honestly confess how 
little likely it is that men under such circumstances should be averse 
to any movement which might employ the listless hours, and call 
into full action the vacant energies of disappointed hope ;—let us 
condescend to perceive that in case of civil commotion, those who 
are now scarcely noticed but as a useless burthen, would rise to 
commanding stations in sdciety,—and then let us calculate the 
aggregate power and force of men in the full vigour of their facul- 
ties, and prodigal of life because they are not satisfied with their 
lot. We call on government to consider the hardships sustained 
by these individuals, and the danger incurred by uot adverting to it ; 
and we ask why the practice of antiquity im such cases is not imi- 
tated? Colonies we have, and in various climates, to which slen- 
der encouragement would tempt the adventurous; and we cannot 
but think that with this view a liberal advance of money to a few 
thousands of those whom we have described, would be a proper act 
of national justice, and a prudent expenditure for national safety. 
The whole sum would go in the encouragement of our manufac- 
tures, and of the shipping interest; this would be its immediate ap- 
plication,—and with good prospect of an ample return hereafter in 
the additional customers who would be created. 

But whatever steps are taken, we may rest assured that the poor 
laws cannot be amended in any decisive or satisfactory manner, 
without endangering the public peace, (for proof of this it is suffi- 
cient to instance the corn bill, and the first establishment of turn- 
pikes ;) and as the poor laws must of necessity merge in one gene- 
ral destruction all the landed property in England, unless they are 
effectually amended, the question which arises is, in what manner 
to secure the public tranquillity without alarming any constitutional 
jealousy which might divide the opinion of the well-disposed, at a 
time when the strict union of all such would be especially needful. 

Without venturing to prescribe the mode, we may assume that 
some military array ought to be formed, which would annihilate all 
final hope of success in a modern jacquery or insurrection * of the 
poor against the elements of human society. But prevention is 
better than punishment; and a species of injustice would be com- 
mitted if simultaneous measures of prevention were not taken. 
Every agricultural parish might be called upon to find a quota of 
special constables, composed of farmers and proprietors, who 
would promptly range themselves under the direction of the parish 
constable, in case any breach of the peace were committed or 
threatened; and the head constable of the hundred, or rather of 


* A volume comprizing the history of all such insurrections would be not less inte- 
resting than useful, Half the public are ignorant of the aweful examples of mob-power. 
the 
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the district, might, at stated times, muster all this ciyil force with- 
out inconvenience to any, because the districts must of course be 
30 formed by the county magistrates, that every market-town 
where petty sessions are usually held would form the ceptre of a 
district, and the muster-days would only cause a larger resort there. 
There cannot be much less than 360,000 occupiers of land at pre- 
sent injured by the poor laws; s ing each 100/. of agricultural 
rental to produce such an occupier ; and the honour of being num- 
bered among the special constables might be granted to other 
persons recommended by the good opinion of the parish authorities. 
The short staff of the constable is not a feeble weapon when there is 
occasion to use it unsparingly ; but this would seldom be requisite, 
the preparation for resistance would prevent the occasion for it; 
few men, however daring and ill-intentioned, would venture 19 
face those by whom individually they were so well known, that 
detection and punishment would be inevitable, A printed extract 
from,some competent authority might be placed in the hand of every 
special cunstable, together with his staff, that he may be instructed 
in the aaren and duties of his bw and we are consmnner St 
from such an appointment every well-di wou rive 
double aN ag feeling himself po tye off that ia- 
attention and apparent yielding to seditious discourses, which arises 
from acting upon the prudential maxim, that what is every man’s 
business is nobody’s; whence mischief in preparation escapes any 
check, and is enabled to break out into action. Had one such Ab» 
diel stood forward at the commencement of the Ely riots, the gre- 
garious feelings of our nature would not have been excited into 
mischievous activity ; the proposal of a drunkard would have been 
received with merited disgust, and those lives would have been 
spared which were necessarily exacted by justice. So slight are the 
causes, so small the obstacles which regulate human feelings and 
human conduct ! 

But the general subject here under contemplation must not 
be suffered to lengthen this essay in pr jon to its own im- 
mense importance, and we hasten to conclide with a brief retro- 
spect of the remedial measures which we have ventured to pro- 
pose in alleviation of the burthen of the poor-rates. ‘The simple 
principle, that no pauper shall have a right to insist on relief 
up any other form than as the magistrates, or parish-officers, shall 
think his conduct and situation deserve, is a corrective of the 
existing poor laws, which cannot be deemed very violent by the 
advocates for their continuance under certain modifications.— 
Among those advocates we beg leave to range ourselves. We 
confess indeed that, considering the unexampled wealth, and the 
commercial and manufacturing activity of England, (the latter cir- 
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cumstance especially placing the subsistence of a large portion of 
our population in a state which may be termed, in the language of 
the insurance offices, ‘ doubly hazardous,’) we are happy to be- 
lieve that a judicious modification of the poor laws will be more 
suitable to the existing state of society, more easy to establish, 
than if at t we had to consider of the necessity of originati 
some such insurance against the changes and chances of morta 
life, whereby Christian charity, in the largest sense of the word, 
might be brought into practice, for the encouragement of industry 
good conduct, and the discouragement of idleness and vice. 

‘The measures of precaution, under which all the advantages we 
have in view may be safely attained, cannot fail to be approved by 
the well-disposed part of the community; for nothing can be more 
congenial to the spirit of the British constitution than an armed civil 
force so large and so imposing, as to supersede the necessity of main- 
taining a standing army at home; if we look to public economy, 
nothing is so effectual ; or if for a moment we imagine ourselves in 
the situation of a well-intentioned administration, nothing could 
be more satisfactory than an absolute exemption from all dread of 
popular tumult, and the consequent power of doing what is best 
for the people, without regarding the opinion of the populace.— 
In fine, we may venture to anticipate that this part of the plan will 
obtain the suffrages of all who are not the open or the secret advo- 
cates of mob-government and public anarchy—of all who are sin- 
cere friends of that constitution which has been handed down to us 
by our antestors, and which is secured to us against all but internal 
dangers by our imsular situation, and the high reputation of the 
British arms. 





Art. II. Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast 
of Corea and the Great Loo-choo* Island; with an Appendiz 
containing Charts and various Hydrographical and Sctentific 

’ Notices, by Basil Hall, Esq. Captain R. N. F.R.S. L.& E. 
Anda Vi waning the Loo-choo language, by H.I. Clifford, 
Esq. Lieutenant R'N. 4to. London. 1818. 
THE objectionable manner in which scientific travellers usually 
communicate the result of their observations to the world, 
and which, in our review of the last volume of the Baron de Hum- 
boldt’s tavels, we were disposed to consider as operating to the 
disadvantage of their labours, is judiciously obviated in the volume 
before us—we allude to the practice of interweaving the details of 
science with the general narrative—which, by breaking the thread 
ML gh geod eae boast such a variety in the orthography of the name as these 


islands. has been written Lequeijo, Lekeyo, Lieou-keiou, Lieu-chieu, Lew-chew, 
Loo-choo, Doo-choo, and even Rivku. P 
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ef the story, necessarily lessens the general interest. Captain Hall 
appears to be so well aware of this, that he has abstained from the 
introduction of every subject, (even those of a professional nature,) 
that could in any way interrupt the progress of the narrative ; and 
has thrown his nautical and meteorological observations into an Ap- 
pendix, which, with Mr, Clifford’s copiqus vocabulary of the Loo- 
choo language, the charts, &c. will be found of infinite service to 
those whom chance or design may hereafter throw on this unex- 
plored part of the Yellow Sea. - 

Though the ground gone over by Captain Hall had been pre- 
viously occupied, and the main facts and incidents of the voyage 
already stated in the unpretending volume of Mr. M‘Leod, the o 
jects were so new and of a nature so interesting that we wished for 
something more, especially on certain points, respecting those amia- 
ble islanders, with whom no Europeans (with the single exception of 
a Broughton) had before held any imtercourse. Captain 
Hall besides appeared to us to be in possession of many advantages 
which Mr, M‘Leod could not be supposed to enjoy. His rank in 
the service afforded him more frequeut opportunities of seeing, and 
conversing with the higher classes of the people selected to hold 
communication with the strangers: and his friend, Lieutenant Clif- 
ford, who had made very considerable progress in the Loo-choo 
language, seems, as well as himself, to have minuted down what- 
ever occurred, with a view to future publication. 

The style of Captain Hall is more measured and elaborate than 
that of Mr. M‘Leod;; it is in fact that of a man accustomed to li- 
terary composition, and such as cannot always be expected from a 
naval officer, whose early life must necessarily be spent in the la- 
borious duties of his profession, while other youths are prosecuting 
their studies at school. Mr. M‘Leod, to use his own expression, 
is a straight-forward sort of a fellow, who tells his story in just 
the same plain and homely terms which he would make use of to 
his mess-mates in the ward-room ; and this easy and familiar man- 
ner constitutes in fact the charm of the n ive, and has contri 
buted not a little to the wide circulation of his book. Add to 
this, that Mr. M‘Leod is sometimes excursive, and talks not only 


‘of what he has himself observed, but of what he has read, and 


heard from others; while Captain Hall adheres with rigid inflexi- 
bility to his immediate subject—the coast of Corea and the Loo- 
choo islands :—not that we consider this restriction as an advan- 
tage, except as it may admit of more ample details: that however 
which constitutes the principal value of Captain Hall’s book is his 
able delineation of individual character, and the dramatic effect 
arising out of the action and dialogue with which he has skilfully 
invested the narrative. Far be it from us to disparage, iv the slight- 
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ést degree, the highly entertaining work of Mr. M‘Leod; our opiv 
nion of it has been already pronounced ; and in observing the in- 
terest which he has communicated to his account of the Loo-choo 
people, we may safely add that the whole narrative of the unfor- 
tunate loss of the Alceste, and the transactions of the crew on the 
uninhabited island of Gaspar, could not possibly have been drawn 
up with greater effect than as they appear in the pages of Mr. 

‘Leod—but to our present author. 

Where there is so much good matter to be found we are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with a title-page; but, strictly speaking, the ‘voyage’ 
was not one of ‘ discovery,’—though a discovery was accidentally 
made by the Alceste and Lyra standing over to the coast of Corea, 
where an archipelago of innumerable islets, occupying a space of 
not less than two hundred miles from north to south and sixty miles 
from east to west was found to usurp the place of what had hitherto 
been laid down on the charts as the main land of Corea. Our 
navigators having landed on one of these islands, or rather peaks, 
ascended to its summit, which was estimated at about six hundred 
feet above the level of the sea, and from which the main land was 
just discernible in the east. From this point they endeavoured to 
count the islands lying around them in thick clusters as far as the eye 
could reach ; but differed in their computation, from one hundred 
and twenty to one hundred and seventy. When it is considered that 
the point of view was neither very high nor very centrical, some 


idea may be formed of the multitude of detached masses, chiefly’ 


granite, as it would seem, which compose this hitherto unknown ar- 


c : 

"The western coast of Corea had never, in fact, been even seen 
by Europeans, though parts of the interior had been visited by some 
shipwrecked Dutchmen. It was intended by the Emperor Kang- 
hé that Corea, as well as Northern Tartary, should be included in 
the able and laborious Survey of the Chinese empire by the Jesuits ; 
but owing to the extreme jealousy of his Corean majesty, aud his 
urgent entreaties thao missionaries might enter his kingdom, the 
emperor sent in lieu of them a Tartar mandarin, accompanied by a 
Chinese doctor of the board of mathematics. From their report, 
Pere Regis says, was derived all the information which they were 
able to obtain respecting the geography of Corea; and which, in 
fact, differs not essentially from the account given by Hendrick 


Hamel, who was wrecked in the yacht Sparwer, on the island of , 


Quelpaert, and, with the rest of the crew, detamed for thirteen years 
in different parts of the country. In the French collection of voy- 
ages a doubt is thrown on the authenticity of this curious narrative, 
but without the slightest reason, it having been completely verified by 
internal as well as external evidence. ‘The Dutchmen were by no means 
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ill-treated, but were given to understand that it was the custom of 
the country to detain all strangers and never to suffer them to de- 
part. ‘The governor ordered boiled rice and arrack to be givea 
to them, and was particularly attentive to the sick; ‘so that’ (ob- 
serves Hamel) ‘ it might be said we were better used by this ido- 
later than we should have been, in the like situation, by Christians.” 
On their march to the capital the people behaved civilly to them 
and every where the upper ranks invited them to their houses; 
‘the women aud children especially (says the narrator) had great 
curiosity to see us, because it had been rumoured that we were 
monsters, and that when we drank we were obliged to hold our 
noses on one side out of the way.’ 

Hamel’s descfiption of the extraordinary measures of precaution 
taken by the Corean government to prevent all communication 
between the Chinese ambassador (ou his entering the capital) with 
the Coreans, agrees with that of Pére Regis. ‘ All the streets be- 
tween the palace and his hotel were lined with soldiers, who were 
stationed within ten or twelve feet of each other; and two or three 
men were always in waiting under the windows of the hotel, whose 
business it was to watch for and take up the billets that were thrown 
from thence, and to forward them to the king, that he might coa- 
tinually know what the ambassador was doing.’. This extreme 
caution respecting foreigners will sufficiently explain the conduct 
of the Corean chief, and his followers, towards our navigators : with 
every disposition to be kind and friendly, they were obviously under 
the’ influence of terror, lest, by permitting any communication with 
the people on shore, their heads should be endangered. Captain 
Hall has contrived to give a considerable degree of interest to the 
character and conduct of the chief of the district bordering on 
Basil Bay. 

‘On coming closer, we saw a fine patriarchal figure seated under the 
umbrella (the symbol of authority); his full white beard covered his 
breast, and reached below his middle; his robe or mantle, which was of 
blue silk, and of an immense size, flowed a him ina magnificent 
style. His sword was suspended from his waist by a small belt, but the 
insignia of his office appeared to be a slender black rod tipped with 


‘silver, about a foot and a half long, with a small leather al one 


end, and a piece of black crape tied to the other: this he held in his 
hand. His hat exceeded in breadth of brim any thing we had yet met 
‘with, being, as we supposed, nearly three feet across,’—p. 14. 
Unfortunately, the ships had no other interpreter than a Chinese 
servant, who could neither write his own language, nor speak that 
of Corea. The old gentleman seemed to be considerably annoyed 
at this. 
* At length, however, he sat down on his mat, and began talking with 
vu 3 _ great 
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great gravity and composure, without appearing in the smallest degree 
sensible that we did not understand a single word that he said. We of 
course could not think of interrupting him, and allowed him to talk on 
at leisure ; but when his discourse was concluded, he paused for our 
reply, which we made with equal gravity in English ; upon this he be- 
trayed great impatience at the harangue having been lost upon us, and 
supposing that we could, at all events, read, he called to his secretary, 
and began to dictate a letter. The secretary sat down before him with 
all due formality, and having rubbed his cake of ink upon a stone, drawn 
forth his pen, and arranged a long roll of paper upon his knee, began the 
writing, which was at length completed, Partly from the directions of 
the Chief, and partly from his own ideas, as well as the occasional sug- 
gestions of the bystanders. The written part was then torn off from the 
scroll and handed to the Chief, who delivered it to me with the utmost 
confidence of its being understood: but his mortification and disap- 
pointment were extreme on perceiving that he had overrated our ac- 
quirements.’—p. 16, 17. ' 


Wherever a party landed, it met from the natives an unwelcome 
reception, and all means were employed to make them comprehend 
how anxious they were to send them back to their ships. One man 
held up a piece of paper shaped like a sail, blew upon it in the di- 
rection of the wind, aud pointed to the vessels; and whenever the 
visitors happened to turn their faces towards the boats, instant 
marks of joy appeared on every countenance. ‘They. took our 
hands,’ says Captain Hall, ‘ and helped us over the slippery stones 
to the beach ; and on perceiving one of the boats aground, several 
of them stripped and jumped into the water to push ber off.” The 
description which our author gives of a Corean village on the prin- 
cipal island of ‘ Sir James Hall’s group’ is not of the most inviting 
kind; and, upon the whole, we are not surprized that they quitted 
(as they say they did) ‘ the coast of Corea without much regret.’ 


‘ The village consists of forty houses rudely constructed of reeds plas- 
tered with mud, the roofs are of all shapes, and badly thatched with 
reeds and straw, tied down by straw ropes. These huts are not disposed 
in streets, but are sca’ d about without order, and without any neat- 
ness or cleanliness, and the spaces between them are occupied by piles 
of dirt and pools of muddy water. ‘The valley in which this comfort- 
less village is situated is, however, pretty enough, though not wooded; the 
hills forming it are of an irregular shape, and covered at top with grass 
and sweet-scented flowers ; the lower parts are cultivated with millet, 
buck-wheat, a kind of French bean, and tobacco, which last grows .in 

.gteat quantity; and here and there is a young oak-tree.’—p. 5, 6. 


In their progress to the southward they fell in with Sulphur 
Island, on which, unfortunately, they found it impossible to q 
on account of the violent surf which broke on every part of the 
beach. 

* The 
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* The sulphuric volcano from which the island takes its name is on the 
north-west side ; it emits white smoke, and the smell of sulphur is very 
strong on the lee sideof the crater. The cliffsnearthe volcano are of a pale 
yellow colour, interspersed with brown streaks: the ground at this place 
¥s very rugged, as the strata lie in all directions, and are much broken ; 
on the top isa thin coat of brown grass. The south end of the island is 
of considerable height, of a deep blood-red colour, with here and there 
a spot of bright green: the strata, which are here nearly horizontal, are 
cut by a whin dyke running from the top to the bottom of the cliff, pro- 
jecting from its face like a wall.’—pp. 58, 59. 

The volcano, which appeared to be in a state of activity, is pro- 
bably the westernmost of a chain of volcanoes stretching far east- 
ward into the Pacific. One of these was passed by Captain Gore, 
in latitude 24° 48’, and longitude 141° 19’: he gave it the name of 
‘ Sulphur Island, as it exhibited (he says) various colours, and as 
a considerable part of it was conjectured to be sulphur, both from 
its appearance to the eye, and its strong apes smell.’ 

Kempfer mentions an island to the southward of Satzuma, un- 
der the name of [wogosima, which signifies, he tells us, Su/phur 
Island.*_ ‘ It is not above a hundred years,’ he says, ‘ since 
the Japanese first ventured thither. It was thought, before that 
time, to. be wholly inaccessible, and by reason of the thick smoke 
which was observed continually to arise from it, and of the several 
spectres, and other frightful uncommon apparitions, people fancied 
to see there chiefly in the night, it was believed to be a dwelling- 
es devils, till at last a resolute and courageous man offered 

imself, and obtained leave, accordingly, to go and to examine the 
state and situation. He chose fifty resolute fellows for this expedi- 
tion, who, upon going on shore, found neither hell nor devils, but a 
large flat spot of ground at the top, which was so thoroughly co- 
vered with sulphur, that wherever they walked a thick smoke issued 
from under their feet.’ oa is a very considerable article of 
export from Loo-choo to China. 

Of the two great agents in the formation of new lands in the 
Pacific, the fabricators of the coral reefs gge by far more produc- 
tive than the sub-marine volcanoes, and, at the same time, more 
dangerous to the navigator. The Lyra, which led the way, had 
nearly been wrecked u reefs of this kind more than once, on 
their approach to the hoo islands. We have often, in our 
pages, adverted to this extraordinary and almost inexplicable 
process of the creation of new lands; and as all additional facts 
respecting those immense labours of minute worms may be con- 
sidered as so many accessions to science, we willingly transcribe 

oF accoant of its position, this may, be the island 
dha:Alenn and Ege, shich Gee Levcher: ant to seas of Lean-tmanchon, wile 
also signifies ur Island. : 

u4 Captain 
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Captain Hall’s observations on a coral-reef formation, on the wes- 
tern side of the great Loo-choo island. 

‘ The examination of a coral reef during the different stages of one 
tide is particularly interesting. When the tide has left it for some time 
it becomes dry, and appears to be a compact rock, exceedingly hard 
and ragged; but as the tide rises, and the waves begin to wash over it, 
the coral worms protrude themselves ftom holes which were before in- 
visible. These animals are of a great variety of shapes and sizes, and in 
such prodigious numbers, that, in a short time, the whole surface of the 
rock appears to be alive and in motion, The most common worm is in 
the form of a star, with arms from four to six inches long, which are 
moved about with a rapid motion in all directions, probably to catch 
food, Others are so sluggish, that they may be mistaken for pieces of 
the rock, and aré generally of a dark colour, and from four to five inches 
long, and two or three round. When the coral’ is broken, about high 
water mark, it is a solid hard stone, but if any part of it be detached at 
a spot which the tide reaches every day, it is found to be full of worms 
of different lengths and colours, some being as fine as a thread and se- 
veral feet long, of a bright yellow, and sometimes of a blue colour: 
others resemble snails, and some are not unlike lobsters in shape, but 
soft, and not above two inches long. / 

* The growth of coral ap to cease when the worm is no longer 
exposed to the washing of the sea. Thus, a reef rises in the form of a 
cauliflower, till its top has gained the level of the highest tides, above 
which the worm has no powet to advance, and the reef of course no 


longer éxtehds itself upwards. The other parts, in succession, reach the , 


‘Surface, and there stop, forming in time a level field with steep sides all 
tound. The reef, however, continually increases, and being prevented 
from going higher, extends itself laterally in all directions. But this 
gronk being as rapid at the upper edge as it is lower down, the steep- 
ness of the face of the reef is still preserved. These are the circum- 
stances which render coral reefs so dangerous in navigation ; for, in the 
first place, they are seldom seen above the water; and, in the next, 
their sides are so steep, that a ship’s bows may strike against the rock 
' before any change of soundings has given warning of the danger.’—p. 107 
—109. 

On approaching thé%great island of Loo-choo, they fell in with 
several canoes; and one man, appearing to be aware of what they 
were in search, directed them, by signs, to the quarter in which 
the principal harbour was situated. The conduct of the people 
in these canoes was singularly friendly; one handed up a jar of 
water, another, a basket of boiled sweet toes, without asking 
or appearing to wish for any return. ‘ Their manners,’ Captain 
Hall says, ‘ were gentle and respectful; they uticovered their heads 
when in our presence; bowed whenever they spoke to us; and when 
we gave them some rum, they did not drink it till they had bowed 
to every person round. All this promised’ well, and was particu- 
larly grateful after the cold repulsive manners of the Coreans.’ “i 
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We noticed, in a former Article, the little artifice made use of to 
convince the natives of the distressed situation af the ships on their 
anchoring before the town of Napakiang, and which obtained for 
them such ready and cheerful assistance. Captain Hall tells us that 
numerous parties came off from the shore, and that the deportment 
of all was modest, polite, timid, and respectful. They had the ad- 
dress however to amuse their visitors a whole fortnight, parrying with 
considerable ingenuity every proposal that was ‘ook to go on shore, 
and setting aside with great adroitness every allusion to that sub- 
ject; giving them at the same time every thing they could possibly 
want, in the way of provisions, and even anticipating their wishes. 
At length, however, a greater number of boats than usual were ob- 
served coming off in a kind of procession, and it was soon discover- 
ed that a great man was in one of them. He appeared to be about 
sixty, ‘and had a cheerfulness of expression and a liveliness of man- 
ner, remarkable for a man of that age; his manners were graceful 
and elegant, and from the first moment he seemed to be quite at his 
ease; every thing about him indicated good breeding, and a fami- 
liarity with good society.’ He examined every part of the Alceste 
with the greatest attention, and seemed to be highly entertained 
with what he saw. ‘ 

On taking leave, the Chinese interpreter (whose language was 
here understood) was desired to say that Captain Maxwell and 
his officers would return the visit the next day; but this was 
decidedly objected to. The interpreter however was not so easily 
to be repulsed ; he followed the great man into the boat, where 
every persuasion was used to convince him of the impropriety of the 
strangers going on shore; but the Chimese being determined not to 
yield the point, they rowed away without coming to any understand- 
ing. ‘The report of John Chinaman (so they familiarly called the 
interpreter) is too curious to be omitted, yin as to his perse- 
verance the strangers appear to have owed their permission to land. 

‘“They ax me,” (says John) “ what for my ta-yin (great man) come 
sho ?” I say, “to make chin-chin* they ta-yin#’ they tell me, “ You ta- 
yin too much great mandarine, no can come sho;” | say, “ What for my 
ta-yin no come sho? He great man; het Ta-whang-tee too much great 
man; he let you ta-yin come board ship, and you no let him come sho, 
chin-chin you ta-yin; what for this?” Then they speak long time to- 
gether ; by and by ax me, “ how many people bring sho you ta-yin ?” 
So I shake my head, I ro like give answer long time, (they always take 
long time answer me), When they ax me again, I say, “ Ta-yin bring five 





**Chin-chin, in the corrupt dialect of Canton, means the ceremony of salutation, 
which consists in the action of holding up the closed hands, pressed together before the 
face, and bowing at the same time.’ 

t *Ta-whang-tee is Chinese for Emperor, King.’ 

people 
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people mo besides me.” They say, “too much men come;” I say, “ No, 
no too much.” They ax, ‘“‘ What time come?” I give no answer. —p. 93, 

On this report the determination was taken of returning the visit. 
The ceremony of landing, their friendly reception, the decent be- 
’ haviour of the multitude, and the entertainment which had beeu 
prepared for them are described pretty nearly in the same terms as 
m Mr. M‘Leod’s book. ‘The feast consisted of hard boiled eggs, 
coloured and sliced, of fish fried in batter, sliced pork smoked, 
sliced pig’s liver ; then tea, which being new, resembled in taste an 
infusion of hay. A dish consisting of a mass of coarse, soft, black 
sugar, wrapped up in unbaked dough, and powdered over with rice 
flour dyed yellow, was the only unpalateable one; cakes in various 
shapes, with something like cheese, completed the entertainment ; 
the intervals of which were filled up with cups of sackee,* pipes and 
tobacco; and every thing passed off with the greatest good humour 
and jollity. A hint was given towards the end of the entertainment, 
when every one appeared to be merry and good humoured, of a 
wish to go into the town, but the very mention of such a thing so- 
bered the whole party in an instant, and the subject was accordingly 
dropped. 

From this time, however, it was perceived that our visitors had 
gained a considerable step in the confidence of the Loo-choos; 
they now were occasionally allowed to go on shore and to walk up 
Ahe side of a hill, though still under such surveillance as to make 
any little excursion irksome and uncomfortable, and it was in vain 
they urged the necessity of landing the sick. The departure of the 
Lyra, however, to examine the coast, produced the desired effect ; 
the chiefs hastened on board the Alceste to inquire what was be- 
come of the little ship. Captain Maxwell told them that they had 
trifled with him so long, and refused to Jet him land his casks and 
stores with such obstinacy, that he found it necessary to look out for 
some more favourable place at which to refit. On hearing this 
they entreated that he would not think of moving from Napakiang ; 
adding that he should have store-rooms on shore for whatever he 
desired; and that he and his officers might land where they pleased, 
and walk to the top of the hill without being guarded. In short, 
they now assigned for their innnediate use an oblong enclosure, 
sixty yards by forty, surrounded by a wall twelve feet high. Of 
this prison (for such it might be considered) they kept undivided 
wana during the remainder of their stay, which was about a 
month. 

A more intimate intercourse now began to take place; the three 

* This liquor (which is distilled from rice) is called chazzi by Mr. M‘Leod : sackee is 
the Japanese name, and chazzi (we suppose) their own, as we perceive it is so called by 
the Chinese ambassador. It is drank in very small cups. 
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or four persons who constantly attended them were all civility and 
good humour; among these was an individual of the name of M4- 
dera, whose character is drawn with great ability, and excites a very 
considerable degree of interest. 

‘ Two of the natives have been studying English with great assiduity, 
and with considerable success. One is called MAdera, the other Anya. 
They carry note books in imitation of Mr. Clifford, in which they record 
in their own characters every word they learn. They are both keen 
fellows, and are always amongst the strangers. From the respect occa- 
sionally paid to them, it is suspected that their rank is higher than they 
give out, and that their object in pretending to be people of ordinary 
rank is to obtain a more free intercourse with all classes on board the 
ships. M4dera, by his liveliness and propriety of manners, has made 
himself a great favourite ; he adopts our customs with a sort of intuitive 
readiness, sits down to table, uses a knife and fork, converses, and walks 
with us; in short, does every thing that we do, quite as a matter of course, 
without any apparent effort or study. He is further recommended to us 
by the free way in which he communicates every thing relating to his 
country ; so that as he advances in English, and we in Loo-choo, he may 
be the means of giving us much information. As an instance of his pro- 
gress in English, it may be mentioned, that one day he came on board 
the Lyra, and said, “ The Ta-yin speak me, ‘ you go ship, John come 
shore ;’” by which we understood that Captain Maxwell had sent him on 
board the brig for the interpreter. This was about three weeks after 
our arrival.’—pp. 132—133. 

There is something so fascinating in the conduct of this extra- 
ordinary man, that we cannot resist the temptation of entering 
more largely into it. ; 

‘ M4dera has made great improvement in English, and his character 
is altogether more developed. He is quite at his ease in our company, 
and seems to take the most extraordinary interest in every thing be- 
longing to us; but his ardent desire to inform himself on all subjects 
sometimes distresses him a good deal; he observes the facility with 
which we do some things, and his enterprizing mind suggests to him the 
possibility of his imitating us; but when he is made sensible of the 
number of steps by which alone the knowledge he admires is to be at- 
tained, his despair is strongly marked. He sometimes asks us to read 
English aloud to him, to which he always listens with the deepest atten- 
tion. One day, on shore, he saw me with a book in my hand: he begged 
me to sit down under a tree and read: Jeeroo was the only chief pre- 
sent, but there were several of the peasants in attendance upon him ; 
they all lay down on the grass, and listened with an —_ and in- 
terest which are natural enough: every one expressed himself pleased 
and satisfied except Madera, whose anxiety was to read in the same 
manner himself. From the earnest way in which he inquired into 
every subject, we were sometimes inclined to think that he must have 
been directed by the government to inform himself on these topics ; and 
certainly a fitter person could not have been selected ; for he resiac 
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himself so readily to all ranks, that he became at once a favourite, and 
every person took pleasure in obliging him. 

* Jeeroo is esteemed in another way ; he is uniformly good humoured 
and obliging, and not without curiosity; but he is not clever, and has 
nove of the fire and enthusiasm of Madera. We all think kindly of 
Jeeroo, and shake him cordially by the hand when we meet him; but 
Madera is admired and respected, us well as esteemed, and his society 
is courted for his own sake. . 

* Madera is about twenty-eight years of age, of a slender figure, and 
very active; his upper teeth project in front over the lower ones, giving 
his face a remarkable, but not a disagreeable expression. He is always 
cheerful, and often lively and playful, but his good sense prevents his 
ever going beyond the line of strict propriety. When required by eti- 
quetie to be grave, no one is $0 immoveably sérious as Madera, and 
when mirth rules the hoar, he is the gayest of the gay: such indeed is 
his taste on these occasions, that he not only catches the outward tone 
of his company, but really appears to think and feel as they do. His 
enterprizing spirit and versatility of talent have led bim to en ina 
number of pursuits ; his success, however, is the most remarkable in his 
acquisition of English. About a month after our arrival, he was asked 
what had become of his oy Anya; he replied, “ Anya, him 
mother sick, he go him mother house ;” and when asked if he would re- 
turn, he said, “ ‘Two, three day time, him mother no sick, he come ship.” 
With all these endowments and attainments he is unaffectedly modest, 
and never geems aware of his being superior to the rest of his country- 
men, We were a longtime in doubt what was his real rank ; for at first 
he kept himself back, so that he was well known to the midshipmen, 
before the officers were at all acquainted with him: he gradually came 
forward, and though he coe wore the dress of the ordinary respectable 
natives, his manners evidently belonged to a higher rank, but he never 
associated with the chiefs, and disclaimed having any pretensions to an 
equality with them. Notwithstanding all this, there were occasional 
circumstances, which, by shewing his authority, almost betrayed his se- 
cret. One morning a difficulty arose about some supplies which the 
chiefs had engaged to procure, but which they bad neglected to send : 
as soon as Madera was tuld of the circumstance, he went to Captain 
Maxwell, and undertook to arrange it to his satisfaction, at the same 
time begying that if any difficulty occurred in future, he might be ap- 

jed to. Whatever may be M4dera’s rank in his own society, it is 

ighly curious to discover in a country so circumstanced, the same po-~ 
liteness, self-denial, and gracefulness of behaviour which the experience 
of civilized nations has pointed out as constituting the most pleasing and 
advantageous form of intercourse. 

* The great interest which Madera took in the English, and the cu- 
riosity he always expressed about our customs at home, suggested the 
idea of taking him with us to England, where he would have been an 
interesting specimen of a pare so little known; and he also might 
have carried back knowledge of the greatest use to his country. When 
it was proposed to him, he paused for some minutes, and then, — 
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his head, said, “1 go Injeree,—father, mother, childs, wife, house, alt 
ery! net go; no, no, all cry !”’—p. 156—159. 

A few days before they sailed, the prince of Loo-choo, heir 
to the throne, paid a visit to the Alceste, and invited the officers to 
an entertainment oa shore, He was about fifty years old, bis beard 
full and white, and his figure well propesionee. He was a man 
of plain, unaffected manners, and though there was nothing striking 
about him, it was thought that in makitig inquiries into different 
things on board, he shewed more discrimination than most of those 
who had preceded him. 


* Nothing, however, that occurred to-day, attracted more notice than 
Madera’s assumption of his long concealed rank. He came for the first 
time dressed in the robes and hatchee-matchee of a chief, and not only 
took precedence of all our old friends, but during the discussion in the 
cabin with the Prince, maintained a decided superiority over them all. 
While all the rest were embarrassed in the Prince’s presence, and 
crouching on their knees every time they spoke, MAdera, though always 
respectful, was quite at his ease; and we could not help fancying that 
he addressed the Prince as if accustomed to his society. It was no less 
remarkable, that the Prince referred much oftener to him than to any 
of the rest, and listened to what he said with greater attention. Whe- 
ther Madera owed such distinction to his actual rank, which may have 
placed him about the court, or to the ascendancy of his talents, or to 
the accidental circumstance of his having had better opportunities of 
knowing us than any other of the natives, we could never discover. He 
admitted, when interrogated, that he had often seen the Prince before, 
while the other chiefs confessed their ignorance even of his person, be- 
fore to-day. 

‘ As soon as the Prince was placed in his chair and carried away, 
‘Madera came on board, and entered with great good humour into ali 
the jokes which were made upon his new character. Hedeclined telling 
why he had kept his rank so long out of sight, but it was sufficiently ob- 
vious that his main object was to establish an intimacy with all the dif- 
ferent classes on board the ships, and in this he completely succeeded ; 
for he had gradually advanced in his acquaintance, first with the sailors, 
then the midshipmen, next with the officers, and last of all with the 
captains. By this means he gained the confidence and good will of 
euch class as he went along; and by rising in consequence every day, 
instead of putting forward all his claims at once, acquired not only sub- 
stantial importance with us, but gained a much more intimate know- 
dedge of our character and customs than he could have hoped to dg in 
any other way.’—p. 184, 185. 

’ ‘The time was now fast approaching for their departure; and never 
was regret more sincerely felt on both sides at taking leave of each 
other. The poor fellows who had been appointed to attend on the 
strangers, and who had taken so lively an interest in all that con 
cerned them, were over\\ helmed with grief on perceiving the prepa- 
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rations making for quitting the island ; ‘the wonted hilarity of the 
lower orders was quite gone,’ and even children were affected. 
A little sextant had been given to the Prince, who put it into the 
hands of M4dera that he might learn the use of it. ‘ A more hope- 
less enterprize,’ says Captain Hall, ‘ could not have been proposea 
to any man:’ but as Madera was a man not to be thrown into de 
spair by difficulties, he persevered in making his observations, and 
in a few hours was perfectly master of the mere practical operation 
of taking angles and altitudes. This extraordinary character hurried 
on board the Alceste the day before their departure, when every thing 
had been embarked. ' 


* While we were at dinner, M4dera came into the Alceste’s cabin 
for the purpose of asking some questions about the sextant. He had 
not been aware of our being at dinner, and looked shocked at having 
intruded; and when invited to sit down, politely, but firmly declined. 
From the cabin he went to the gun room, to see his friend Mr. Hoppner, 
the junior lieutenant of the Alceste, with whom he had formed a great 
friendship. Mr. Hoppner gave him a picture of the Alceste, and some 
other presents; upon which M4dera, who was much affected, said, 
“To-morrow ship go sea; I go my father house, two day distance ; 
when I see my father, I. show him your present, and I tell him, me, 
Henry Hoppner, all same(as) brother,” and burst into tears.’—p. 199. 

We scarcely remember a more affecting scene than that which 
took place on: bidding a last farewell to this highly interesting and 
amiable people. 


* Sunday, 27th of October.—At day-break we unmoored, and the na- 
tives, on seeing us take up one of our anchors, thought we were going 
to get under weigh immediately, and give them the slip, which was not 
at all intended. This alarm, however, brought the chiefs off in a great 
hurry ; not ina body in their usual formal way, but one by one, in-se- 
parate canoes. Old Jeema called on board the Lyra on his way to the 
frigate; he was a good deal agitated, and the tears came into his eyes 
when I put a ring on his finger. He gave me in return his knife. 

‘ The other chiefs called alongside on their way to the frigate, but 
went on when I told them that I was just going to the Alceste myself. 
In the mean time MAdera came on board, with the sextant in bis band; 
he was in such distress that he scarcely knew what he was about. In 
this distracted state he sat down to breakfast with us, during which he 
continued lighting his pipe and smoking as fast as he could; drink- 
ing and eating whatever was placed before him. After he had a little 
recovered himself, he asked what books it would be necessary to read 
to enable him to make use of the sextant; I gave him a nautical alma- 
nack, and told him that he must understand that in the first instance : 
he opened it, and looking at the figures, held up his hands in despair, 
and was at last forced to confess that it was a hopeless business. He 
therefore put the sextant up and bade us farewell. Before he left the 


Lyra he gave Mr. Clifford his pipe, tobacco pouch, and a crystal orna-. 
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meut ; saying, as he held out the last, “‘ You go Ingeree, you give this 
to your childs.” 

* Mr. Clifford gave him a few presents in return, and expressed his 
anxiety to be considered his friend. Madera, with the tears streaming 
down his cheeks, placed his hand several times upon his heart, and cried, 
“‘ Eedooshee, edooshee!” My friend, my friend! 

‘ To me he gave a fan and a picture of an old man looking up at the 
sun, drawn, he said, by himself: he probably meant in his picture some 
allusion to my usual occupation at the observatory. After he had put 
off in his boat, he called out, “ Ingeree noo choo sibittee yootoosha,” I 
shall ever remember the English. people. When he went to the Alceste, 
one of the chiefs remarked that he had neither his hatchee-matchee on 
nor his robes, and told him that it was not respectful to wait upon Cap- 
tain Maxwell for the last time, in his ordinary dress; particularly as 
all the others were in full array. Madera, who, poor fellow, had been 
too much concerned about other matters to think of dress, was shocked 
at this apparent want of politeness, and went immediately to apologize 
to Captain Maxwell, who took him by the hand, and gave him a pre- 
sent, telling him, at the same time, that he was always too happy to see 
him, to notice what dress he had on. 

* On going into the cabin, 1 found the chiefs seated in a row, all ve 
disconsolate, and apparently trying to conceal emotions different, in all 
preva 9 from any which they had ever before experienced. Captain 

axwell had made them his parting present, and J therefore gave to 
each chief some trifle, receiving from them in return, their knives, pipes, 
pouches, and fans. . In the mean time the anchor was hove up, and 
every thing being ready for making sail, the chiefs rose to take leave. 
Ookooma wished to say something, but was too much aflected to speak, 
and before they reached their boats they were all in tears. 

* Madera cried bitterly as he shook hands with his numerous friends, 
who were loading him with presents. 

* The chiefs, as well as the people in the numerous canoes which had 
assembled round the ships, stood up, and continued waving their fans 
and handkerchiefs till we were beyond the reefs, and could see them no 
longer..—p. 200—203. 

The narratives of Captain Hall and Mr. M‘Leod are well cal- 
culated to make an impression highly favourable to the character 
and happy condition of the Loo-choos. Their conduct to Captain 
Broughton, when wrecked near Taypinsan, (one of the group of 


 islands,) gave the same idea of the humane and friendly disposition of 


these islanders. The Chinese and the Japanese agree in speaking of 
them as a cheerful and happy people. Kempfer says, ‘the inhabi- 
tants, which are for the most part either husbandmen or fishermen, 
are a good natured merry sort of people, leading an agreeable con- 
tented life, diverting themselves, after their work is done, with a glass 
of rice beer, and playing upon their musical instruments, which they 
for this purpose carry out with them into the fields.’ With all this it 
seems evident, that in their jealousy of strangers, they are perfect Chi- 
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Hese; nor perhaps ought we to wonder at it, While we give them 
full credit, however, for the dexterous management of that suspicious 
vigilance which they exercised without giving offence, we must not 
withhold the praise due to Captain Maxwell for the patience and 
forbearance exemplified in his own person, aud which influenced 
the conduct of all those under his orders. It was an instance of 
ho slight degree of self-denial, to remain for a whole fortnight 
patiently on board, when anchored close to the shore, after a long 
voyage, or to refrain from entering the town, close to the gates of 
which they were quartered for a full month. Such conduct in the 
officers and crews of two ships of war is above all praise; and 
the effects of it cammot fail of being experienced by such 
English vessels as may hereafter touch at Loo-choo. The Briti 
~ is not likely to meet with that rude repulse here which Captain 
Pellew, of the Phaeton frigate, is said to have experienced in the 
bay of Nangasaki, when he exacted from the Japanese that which 
they could not well spare, and the payment for which they refused 
with an observation, that all they asked was that he would leave 
their coast and never come near them again, 

In conclusion, we are not quite sure that the two accounts of 
Captain Hall and Mr, M‘Leod, though perfectly correct in every 
thing that came under their own observation, are not calculated 
. to raise the national character of the Loo-choos somewhat above 
its proper level. Limited as the intercourse of our navigators was 
to a few persons especially appointed to superintend their wants 
and observe their movements; ignorant altogether, for some time 
at least, of the language, and communicating only by means of a 
Chinese servant, speaking broken English and provincial Chinese, 
it cannot be supposed ‘that they enjoyed the means of obtaining 
either very extensive or very accurate information. The narra- 
tive of Su-poa-quang, a learned Chinese, who was sent by Kang- 
hi, in 1719, to -choo, with instructions to note down every thing 
curious or interesting with regard to those islands and their inhabi- 
tants, may probably therefore be considered as the most accurate 
account which has yet been given of these islanders, It was pub- 
lished at Pekin in two volumes; and as it differs in some respects 
from that of Captain Hall, it may not be amiss to notice one or 
two of these 2 pe of disagreement. : 

tain 
like those of the Chinese, generally in the form of a horse-shoe ; 
that the coffin is placed in the vault under the tomb; and remains 
untouched for six or seven years, by which time the flesh is found 
to have separated and wasted away; when the bones are collected 
and put into jars, which are ranged in rows on the inside of the 
vault. ‘ Burning,’ he adds, ‘is never used at any stage of the pro- 
ceedings, nor under any circumstances.’ Su-poa-quang says that 
* the 
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all observes, that the tombs of the Loo-choos are, 
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‘ they burn the flesh of the dead bodies, and collect and preserve the 
bones.’ 


‘ Polygamy,’ says Captain Hall, ‘is not allowed in Loo-choo as 
in China’—‘ they invariably spoke with horror of the Chinese prac- 
tice, which allows a plurality of wives, and were much gratified on 
learning that the English customs in this respect were similar to 
those of Loo-choo.’ Su-poa-quang asserts, on the contrary, that 
polygamy is allowed as in China; but that the young men and 
women see each other before marriage, and chuse for themselves. 
The complete state of degradation in which the females are, from 
both accounts, placed, detracts not a little from the many good 
qualities of these islanders; and the contempt and ridicule with 
which the priesthood appears to be treated is an unfavourable trait 
in the national character. 

Captain Hall says, ‘ they appear to have no money, and, from 
all we could see or hear, they are even ignorant of its use’—‘ the 
set no value upon Spanish dollars.’ The Spanish dollar is as litude 
known in China beyond the province of Canton as in Loo-choo; 
and that extensive and populous empire has no other current coin 
than their base metal piece, which is the thousandth part of six and 
eight-pence ; and which, as appears by Su-poa-quang, is carried 
away from the eastern coast of China ii great abundance. Cap- 
tain Hall further says, ‘We saw no arms of any kind, and the 
natives always declared that they had none.’ Yet Su-poa-quang 
says, they manufacture arms as an article of commerce, and that a 
military board forms one of the departments of government. We 
rather incline to the Chinese writer :—that a people should subsist 
in a high state of civilization without money or arms, appears alto- 
gether so extraordinary that we cannot wonder at the degree of 
scepticism with which the account has been received. When Lord 
Amherst mentioned this part of the Loo-choo polity to Buona- 
parte, he broke forth—‘ No arms! Sacre! how do they carry on 
war then?” When the same circumstances were related to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘ No 
money! Bless me! how do they carry on the government ?” 

: During our intéreourse with these people,’ says Captain Hall, 
‘there did not occur one instance of theft ;’ and he adds, ‘ this de- 
gree of honesty is a feature which distinguishes the people of Loo- 
choo from the Chinese.’ Is Captain Hall aware that, of the many 
thousand articles which the labouring Chinese transported both in 
Lord Macartney’s and Lord Amherst’s embassies—in the former, se- 
veral hundred miles by land into the mountains of 'Tartary and back 
again—not a single article was missing? We have heard indeed 
that he had himself an example of the honesty of the Chinese on 
the coast of Pe-tche-lee, where, having through forgetfulness left 
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his watch among a crowd of Chinese in a town at some distance 
from the coast, on sending for it the following morning, he imme- 
diately recovered it. The common Chinese of Canton, it is true, 
are addicted to thieving and cheating; but are our own countrymen 
on the Point of Portsmouth, in Wapping, or in Houndsditch, quite 
immaculate in these respects? Do all foreigners who visit the port 
of Canton deal honestly with the Chinese? We refer to Mr. Bar- 
row’s book for an answer. Su-poa-quang, however, agrees with 
our navigators, and affirms that the Loo-choos are enemies Co false- 
hood and dishonesty; yet we believe that, had Captain Maxwell 
put into any of the northern ports of China, under the same cir- 
cumstances as into Napakiang, his reception from the Chinese 
would not have been very different from that which he experienced 
at the hands of these good people. 

In fact, though originally Japanese or eastern Tartars, the Loo- 
choos for the last thousand years or more have been so completely 
under the influence of the Chinese religion, government, laws, and 
customs, that they may be said to differ very little from them. 
Not long since a Loo-choo junk, on her voyage to Fokien, was 
driven to Macao, and we have been informed by an English gentle- 
man, who went on board the vessel, that the Chinese of that place 
were delighted to see the crew, and hailed them as the descendants 
of the ancient Chinese, their dress and mode of pinning up their 
hair on the top of the head being the old costume of their country- 
men, before they were conquered and shorn by the Tartars. If, 
therefore, they are found to excel the Chinese in virtue, it is not 
improbably to be ascribed, in some degree, to their seclusion from 
the rest of the world, and to the limited extent of their numbers, 
which requires a less rigid and a less suspicious administration of 
the government, than that which prevails in an empire containing 
the largest mass of population which exists, under the same code. 
of laws, in the whole world. 


Art. III. Foliage; or, Poems Original and Translated. By 
Leigh Hunt. 8vo. London. 1818. 


Ww INTER has at length passed away: spring returns upou 
us, like a reconciled mistress, with redoubled smiles and 
graces; and even we poor critics, ‘in populous city pent,’ feel a 
sort of ungainly inspiration from the starved leaflets and smutty 
buds in our window-pots; what, then, must be the feelings with 
which the Arcadian Hunt, 
* half-stretched on the ground, 
With a cheek-smoothing air coming taking him round,’—p. \xxxi. 
auust welcome the approach of the ‘ fair-limbed’ goddess to his 
rural 
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rural retreat at Hampstead? He owes her indeed especial grati- 
tude; and it would be unpardonable im him to suffer his ‘ day- 
sweet’ voice, and * ‘ smoothing-on’ ‘ sleeking-up’ harp to be mute 
upon this occasion. The spring is to Mr. Hunt, what the night 
was to Endymion, the season for receiving peculiar favours; the 
‘ smiling Naiads,’ and even the ‘ coy Ephydriads’ will soon again 
admit him ‘ in sun-sprinkled ease’ to their bath and toilette; while 
the bolder ‘ Nepheliads’ will leave their chariots in the air to kiss 
with ‘ breathless lips serene’ their ‘little ranting’ favourite adoncino 
d'amore. , 

Mr. Hunt’s offering to the season (we do not mean the book- 
making and bookselling season) consists of ‘ foliage’ and ‘ ever- 
greens.’ Of each in order,—but first a few words of the dedi- 
cation and preface. The former is addressed to a gentleman, 
of whom we know nothing, but who deserves, we doubt not, 
more than his friend’s delicacy permitted him to record in his 
praise. Yet the good qualities which are with exquisite judg- 
ment selected, as entitling him to the honourable post which he 
occupies, must we think a little surprize even the possessor him- 
self. 

‘ You are not one of those, who pay the strange compliment 
to heaven of depreciating this world, because you believe in an- 
other; you admire its beauties both in nature and art.’ These 
are certainly very uncommon merits; but further—‘ A rational 
piety and a manly patriotism does (do) not hinder you from putting 
the Phidian Jupiter over your organ, or flowers at the end of your 
room.’ While we give the writer all due credit for the admirably 
close connection between the first and last part of this sentence, 
we must be excused if we hesitate to believe in the existence of 
magnanimity so super-human. ‘The partiality of the friend is but 
too manifest in such praise; indeed Mr. Hunt seems to feel this 
himself, for he concludes by soothing the offended modesty of his 
hero—‘ Pray pardon me this public compliment, for my own sake, 
and for sincerity’s.’ 

The dedication is followed by a very entertaining preface; but 
we will take shame to ourselves, and honestly confess, that a cer- 
tain beautiful and indefinite vagueness in the expression has made 
it difficult for us to understand parts—while the excursiveness of 
Mr. Hunt’s mind prevents our following him so as to connect the 
whole. We are aware of the ready answer—‘ intellectum non 


* We think it but candid to state thus early, that we claim no other praise than that 
vf selection, for the many new and beautiful epithets, with which this article is 
adorned. ‘The whole merit of original invention, as far as we know, is Mr. Hunt’s,— 
for our own sakes we could have wished that he had subjoined an explanation of some 
of them, as we fear that in our ignorance of their meanings we may sometimes, with 
all our care, have been guilty of misapplying them. 

x2 adfero,’ 
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adfero,’ and we bow to it; but as a specimen of what we mean 
in both ways, we quote the following passage. It follows a few 
remarks on the downfall of the French school of poetry and the 
consequences of that downfall, with a definition of the true prin- 


ciples of poetry. 

* An unattractive creed, however the hypocritical or envious may 
affect to confound the cheerful tendencies of our nature with vicious 
ones, or the melancholy may be led really to do so, is an argument 
against itself. Shall we never have done with begging the question 
against enjoyment, and denying or doubting the earthly possibility of 
the only end of virtue itself, with a dreary wilfulness that prevents our 
obtaining it? The fatality goes even farther—for let them say what they 
please to the contrary, they who are most doubtful of earth, are far from 
being the most satisfied with regard to heaven. Even when they think 
they bave got at their security in the latter respect, it is through the 
medium of opinions which make humanity shudder ; and this, except 
with the most brutal selfishness, comes round to the same thing. The 
depreciators of this world—the involuntary blasphemers of Nature's 
goodness—have tried melancholy and partial systems enough, and talked 
enough of their own humility. It is high time for them and for all of 
us to look after health and sociality; and to believe that although we 
cannot alter the world with an ipse dixit, we need not become despond- 
ing, or mistake a disappointed egotism for humility. We should con- 
sider ourselves as what we really are—creatures made to enjoy more 
than to know, to know infinitely nevertheless in proportion as we enjoy 
kindly, and finally to put our own shoulders to the wheel, and get out 
of the mud upon the green sward again, like the waggoner, whom 
Jupiter admonishes in the fable. But we persist in being unhealthy, 
body and mind, and taking our jaundice for wisdom, and then because 
we persist, we say we must persist on. We admire the happiness, and 
sometimes the better wisdom of children; and yet we imitate the worst 
of their nonsense—“ [ can’t—because I can’t.”’—p. 15. 

Now we would humbly ask how all this is connected with that 
which precedes it; or passing over the transition, we would beg 
Mr. Hunt to tell us what it means by itself. Is nothing intended 
which the mere words do not express? Is all this argumentation 
lavished on a few gloomy and disordered ascetics, who will never 
read Mr. Hunt’s book, and could not be benefited by it if they 
should? We suspect he would disclaim such beating of the air; 
and when we find him asserting in the next page that the story of 
Rimini was written with a moral aim; and shortly after talking of 
a man’s ‘ — apprehension with these involved riddles and 
enigmas of the Divinity, with incarnation and resurrection’; when 
we are told in a Sonnet on degrading Notions of the Deity, with- 
out limitation or caution, that men in general have set up 

* A phantom swelled into grim size 
Out of their own passions and bigotries, 
And 
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And then for fear proclaim it meek and sage! 

And this they call a light and a revealing ——’ p. cxxii. 
when we consider too the compositions* of many of those with 
whom he has recorded his sympathy and agreement in this vo- 


‘lume, we fear there can be no want of charity in assigning to this 


passage, and to many others scattered of set purpose through the 
book, a far more important, but a more offensive object. Jt may 
seem a wild apprehension to talk of the systematic revival of Epi- 
cureism amongst us in this age of the world; yet something very 
like it both speculatively and practically, and that too in its most 
dangerous because least offensive form, seems to be inculcated in 
all the writings we have alluded to. Lucretius is the philosopher 
whom these men profess most to admire ; and their leading tenet 
is, that the enjoyment of the pleasures of intellect and sense is 
not to be considered as the permitted, and regulated use of God's 
blessings, but the great object, and duty of life. Strip Mr. Hunt 
of his ‘ leafy luxuries,’ ‘ his flowrets,’ ‘his wine, music, and soci- 
ality,’ and this is the bare maxim on which he builds. He may 
himself perhaps, partly from a namby-pamby disposition, partly 
from circumstances, and still more we should from the 
force of early principles, live on the safe side of his own theory; 
but we are greatly mistaken if as much can be affirmed even of all 
the first preachers of this new sect; and we are quite sure that 
it ought not to be expected from their followers. There are 
many obvious reasons why the author of a dangerous moral tenet 
may himself escape the danger—Epicurus, we believe, did so; 
but they who have heither the intellectual pride of a first dis- 
covery to compensate them for self-restriction, nor the ardent 
anxiety for the reputation of an infant sect to support them against 
their own principle, will certainly soon push it, as the Epicu- 
reans did, to its legitimate consequences, all impurity and all 
impiety. 
pon the reasoning of the particular passage quoted it would 
be a waste of time to argue; yet a few words may be allowed us. 
The term ‘ unattractive creed’ is a very vague one for a philoso- 
phical reasoner—creeds are attractive or not according to the 
state of heart and mind m which the subject is to whom they are 
proposed. The Tupimamban Indian found a creed unattractive, 
that would not tolerate cannibalism; and the Caffre does not 


* One of tliese is now lying before us—the production of a man of some ability, 
end poomssiagy taal Gotan Genet ; but we are in doubt, whether it would be y 
right to lend it i p pan Apps We know the suthor’s disgraceful and 
flayitious history well, and could put down some of the vain boasting of his preface. 
At Eton we remember him notorious for setting fire to old trees with burning glasses, no 
unmeet emblem for a man, who perverts his ingenuity and know ledge to the attacking 
ef all that is ancient and venerable in our civil and religious institugions. ; 
x 3 easily 
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easily renounce his filth and garbage: so the vain and disappoint- 
ed man, the factious citizen, the adulterer—and he, if such 
there be, who thinks even adultery vapid unless he can render it 
more exquisitely poignant by adding incest to it, all these must 
find a creed unattractive, that enjoms humility, order, purity of 
heart and practice. But Mr. Hunt is in a state of deplorable 
ignorance for himself, if he thinks that Christianity is an unattrac- 
tive creed to the sincere Christian, or that it demands from him 
any sacrifice, which is not conducive to his real enjoyment even 
of this life. On this subject we cannot express ourselves so well 
as in the words of one of the brightest ornaments of this age and 
nation. ‘ Rich and multiplied are the springs of innocent relaxa- 
tion. The Christian relaxes in the temperate use of all the gifts 
of Providence. Imagination and taste and genius, and the beau- 
ties of creation, and the works of art, lie open to him. He 
relaxes in the feast of reason, in the sweets of friendship, in the 
endearments of love, in the exercise of hope, of confidence, of 
joy, of gratitude, of universal good will, of all the benevolent 
and generous affections, which by the gracious ordination of our 
Creator, while they disinterestedly intend only happiness to others, 
are most surely productive to ourselves of complacency and 
peace. Little do they know of the true measure of enjoyment, 
who can compare these delightful complacencies with the frivo- 
lous pleasures of dissipation, or the coarse gratifications of sen- 
suality.’ 

We have but one more remark to add on this head: Mr. Hunt 
may flatter himself with possessing a finer eye, and a warmer 
feeling for the loveliness of nature, or congratulate himself on 
the philosophic freedom with which he follows her impulses—he 
may look upon us and all who differ from him as dull creatures, 
who have no right to judge of his privileged opinions. Our path 
indeed may be a plain and beatep one, but at least it keeps us 
from some things, that seem to be grievous errors—new names 
and specious declamations do not easily deceive us. We should 
not, for instance, commend as singularly amiable the receiving 
great and unmerited favours to be returned with venomous and 
almost frantic hatred; we are at a loss for the decency which rails 
at marriage, or the honour which pollutes it; and we have still a 
reluctance to condemn as a low prejudice the mysterious feeling 
of separation, which consecrates, and draws to closer intimacy the 
communion of brothers and sisters. We may be very narrow-mind- 
ed, but we look upon it still as somewhat dishonourable to have been 
expelled from a University for the monstrous absurdity of a 
‘ mathematical demonstration of the non-existence of a God:’ ac- 
cording to our understandings, it is not proof of a very affectionate 
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heart to break that of a wife by cruelty and infidelity ; and if we were 
told of a man, who, placed on a wild rock among the clouds, yet 
even in that height surrounded by a loftier amphitheatre of spire- 
like mouhtains, hanging over a valley of eternal ice and snow, 
where the roar of mighty waterfalls was at times unheeded from 
the hollow and more appalling thunder of the deep and unseen 
avalanche,—if we were told of a man who, thus witnessing the 
sublimest assemblage of natural objects, should retire to the cabin 
near, and write deo after his name in the album, we hope our 
own feeling would be pity rather than disgust; but we should 
think it imbecility deed to court that man’s friendship, or to 
celebrate his intellect or his heart as the wisest or warmest of 
the age. Mr. Hunt may trace in all these things the loftier spirits 
that are to exalt mankind; but if this be all that he has gained by 
the euphrasy and rue with which his visual nerve is purged, he 
must not be offended if we say with blind Tiresias, 
Ppoverv ws Seivov, Evda un TeAy 
Aves poverii. 

We have already, without intending it, filled the limits to which 
Mr. Hunt is entitled; but he might complain of us, if we took 
no notice, as we promised, of the poems which form the body of 
his volume. And this is a more agreeable part of our task, because, 
with much to blame in some of them, there is also something 
to praise in others, and we shall be enabled to lay an extract or 
two before our readers, which may In some measure compensate 
for the dullness of our preceding remarks. Mr. Hunt’s faults are 
a total want of taste, and of ear for metrical harmony ; an indul- 
gence of cant terms to a ridiculous excess, an ignorance of com- 
mon language, a barbarous and uncouth combination of epithets, 
an affectation of language and sentiment, and what is a far more 
serious charge, though it occurs but seldom, an impurity of both. 
He may amuse or deceive himself with distinctions between vo- 
luptuousness and grossness, but will he never learn that things in- 
different or mnocent in themselves may become dangerous from 
the weakness or corruption of the recipient? An author is bound 
to consider not how Adam and Eve m Paradise would have been 
affected by this or that description, but how in the present state 
of society it may operate on those for whom he writes. If the 
thing be practically pernicious, its abstract innocence is but a 
slight compensation ; and however he may plead a compact theory 
of his own, no man in a work of fancy is justified in writing that 
which a modest woman cannot hear without pain. 

Mr. Hunt's merits are a general richness of language, and a 
picturesque imagination; this last indeed, the faculty of placing 
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before us, with considerable warmth of colouring, and-truth of 
drawing, the groups which his fancy assembles, he possesses im an 
eminent degree—we doubt whether he does not exercise it even 
to a faulty excess, when the result is an involuntary idea in our 
minds, that the whole scene has been actually copied from some 
old painting, rather than grown up under the creative hand of the 
poet himself. This idea has several times intruded itself on 
our minds in reading the ‘ Nymphs,’ the first poem in the collec- 
tion; the following lines are however free from the objection, 
and entitled to praise—they form part of the account of the 
Dryads. 
* They screen the cuckoo when he sings, and teach 

The mother blackbird, how to lead astray 

The unformed spirit of the foolish boy, 

From thick to thick, from hedge to layery beech, 

When he would steal the huddled nest away 

Of yellow bills up-gaping for their food, 

And spoil the song of the free solitude. 

And they at sound of the brute insolent horn 

Hurry the deer out of the dewy morn ; 

And take into their sudden laps with joy 

The startled hare, that did but peep abroad ; 

And from the trodden road 

Help the bruised hedge-hog. But when tired, they love 

The back-turned pheasant hanging from the tree 

His sunny drapery ; 

And handy caret nibbling hastily, 

And fragrant-living bee > 

So happy, that he will not move, not he, 

Without a song; and hidden amorous dove 

With his deep breath; and bird of wakeful glow 

Whose louder song is like the voice of life 

Triumphant o’er death’s image, but whose deep 

Low, lovelier note is like a gentle wife, 

A poor, a pensive, yet a happy one, 

Stealing, when day-light’s common tasks are done 

An hour for mother’s work, and singing low, 

While her tired husband and her children sleep.’—p. x. 


Our next extract shall be ofa different nature, and one perhaps 
which will be more generally interesting. It is an address to his 
son at the age of six years during a sickness; and must come 
home, we think, to the feelings of every father. 


* Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little patient boy, 
And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day's annoy. 


I sit 





ve 
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I sit me down and think ‘ 

Of all thy winning ways, 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 

Thy side-long pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 

That wipes thy quiet tears, 

These, these are things, that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones— 

I will not think of now, 

And calmly, midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow; 
But when thy fingers press 

And pat my stooping head, 

I cannot bear the gentleness— 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah! first born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 

Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too: 

My light, where’er I go, 
My bird when prison-bound, 
My hand-in-hand companion—no— 
y prayers shall hold thee round. 

To say—* he has departed,”— 

“ His voice—his face—is gone,” 

To feel impatient hearted, 

Yet feel we must bear on,— 
Oh! I could not endure 

To whisper of such woe, 

Unless I felt this sleep ensure 
That it will not be so. 

Yes, still he’s fixed and sleeping! 
This silence too the while— 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile— 
Something divine and dim 

Seems going by one’s ear, 

Like parting wings of Cherubim— 
Who say—we’ve finished here.’—p. xlvii. 


We will not spoil the effect of these pleasing stanzas by any 
verbal criticism, but we may be allowed without offeace to hint 
to 
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to Mr. Hunt, that he might have found the ‘ unattractive creed’ 
a very consoling one under the sorrows and apprehensions which 
gave rise to the poem; and therefore, for the sake of others who 
may be visited in the same way if not for his own, he should hesi- 
tate before he lifts up his voice to undermine its influence. 

But what shall we say of the next poem, addressed to J. Hunt 
four years old?—surely this must have been a real effusion for the 
nursery, and have crept into the volume by accident. 

* Ah, little ranting Johnny, 
For ever blithe, and bonny, 
And singing nonny, nonny, 
With hat just thrown upon ye— 
Ah Jack, ah Gianni mio, 
As blithe as laughing Trio. 
Sir Richard too, you rattler, 
So christened from the Tatler, 
My Bacchus in his glory 
My little cor-di-fiori, 
My tricksome Puck, my Robin, 
Who in and out come bobbing 
As full of feints and frolic as 
That fibbing rogue Autolycus, 
And play the graceless robber on 
Your grave-eyed brother Oberon— 
Ah, Dick—ah, Dolce Riso, 
How can you—can you be so ?’—>p. liii. 
How master Dick ‘ can be so?” may be matter of wonder ; but it 
seems to us far more strange, how master Dick’s father could be 
so ill-advised as to publish nearly a hundred lines such as those 
last quoted, that have neither fancy nor prettiness to recom- 
mend them, not even homely verity and simplicity to excuse 
them—nothing, in short, but affectation and silliness to distinguish 
them : they are neither a poet’s address to his child, nor a nurse’s 
lullaby—but just what might have been expected from a pert, 
forward boarding-school girl in her seventh or eighth year. Mr. 
Hunt however delights im such effusions; in the next page, on 
hearing a little musical box, he breaks out in this exquisite man- 
ner— 
* Hallo—what? where ?—what can it be 
That strikes up so deliciously ?— 
I never in my life—what no! 
That litzle tin-box playing so.’ 
If ‘ Master Dick logquitur’ had stood at the head of this poem, 
there would have been at least a dramatic propriety in it; and if, 
as we shrewdly suspect, the lines really were dictated by him, it 
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is a little unfatherly to deprive him-of the honour of their pro- 
duction. 

But our limits oblige us to have done; we therefore pass over 
the remainder of the ‘ foliage,’ that we may give our readers a 
specimen of the ‘ evergreens,’ as Mr. Hunt is pleased to deno- 
minate his translations from the poets of antiquity, imagining, 
we suppose, that copies however taken would retain the perpe- 
tual bloom of their originals. Mr. Hunt shall here be his own 
critic. ‘In the translations from Homer my object is to give the 
intelligent reader, who is no scholar, a stronger sense of the na- 
tural energy of the original, than has yet been furnished him.’ 
This is the rule, now for the example ; we refer our readers who 
are scholars to the 253d line of the last book of the Iliad; and 
those who are not, to the corresponding passage ‘in that elegant 
mistake of Pope’s in two volumes octavo, called Homer’s Ihad.’ 

* Be quicker—do—and help me, evil children, 
Down-looking set! Would ye had all been killed 
Instead of Hector at the ships! Oh me, 
Curs’d creature that I am! I had brave sons 
Here in wide Troy, and now I cannot say 
That one is left me. Mestor like a4God 
And Troilus, my fine hearted charioteer, 
And Hector, who for mortal was a God, 
For he seemed born not of a mortal man, 
But of a God—yet Mars has swept them all, * 
And none but these convicted knaves are left me,— 
Liars and dancers, excellent time-beaters, 
Notorious pilferers of lambs and goats. 
Why don’t ye get the chariot ready and set 
The things upon it here, that we may go ?’—p. 12. 
We hardly know whether to admire most the spirit or the fidelity 
of this rendering ; but however good this is, Mr. Hunt ‘is more . 
confident of the other pieces, and he thinks he may venture to 
say, that the reader who does not feel something pathetic in the 
Cyclops, something sunny and exuberant in the Rural Journey, 
and even some of the gentler Greek music in the elegy on the 
death of Bion, would not be very likely to feel the finer part of it in 
the originals. All, however, that he answers for is, that ‘he has 
felt them himself, like the sunny atmosphere which they resem- 
ble.’ Now for the example again, and it shall be of the sunny 
and exuberant kind. 
* Dear Lycidas, cried I, you talk indeed 
Like one whom all agree, shepherd and reaper, 
To pipe among them nobly—which delights me— 
And yet I trust I am your equal too, 
It 
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It is a feast we're going to. Some friends 

Keep one to day to the well-draperied Ceres, 

Mother of Earth, and offer their first fruits 

For gratitude, their garners are so full. 

But come, as we have lighted on each other, 

Let us take mutual help, and by the way 

Pastoralize a little; for my mouth 

Breathes also of the muse, and people call me 

Greatest of living song—a praise however 

Of which I am not credulous—no by earth— 

For there’s Philetas and our Samian too 

Whom I no more pretend to have surpassed, 

Than frogs the grasshoppers.’—p. 25. 
Who does not feel a glow reflected on him from the ‘ sunny at- 
mosphere’ of these lines? A few hundred of them carefully 
packed and hermetically sealed would be a valuable addition to 


the stores of the Dorothea and Isabella, if, in spite of our hopes’ 


and predictions, they should chance to be frozen up im the polar 
basin. 

We have done, and we trust Mr. Hunt ‘ will pardon us these 
public compliments for our own sakes, and for sincerity’s.’ He 
possesses talents, which might have made him a useful citizen, 
and a respectable writer; but he wants sound principle and Chris- 
tian humility; and the want of them has made him as a citizen 
what we do not like to name, and as a writer only not contempti- 
ble because he is sometimes pernicious, Had he been thoroughly 
well principled, and properly humble, he might still have been 
anxious to improve the taste and manners of his countrymen as 
well as to correct the abuses of their government; but he would 
not have undertaken the task without a due sense of its difficulty, 
and a diffidence, at least, of his own ability to perform it. In- 
stead of rushing with boy-like presumption to his task, he 
would have passed years im silent study and diligent observa- 
tion; imstead of panting with womanish impatience for imme- 
diate notoriety, and courting it in the poor publicity of a weekly 
paper, instead of demanding perpetuaily-renewed gratification for 
a di vanity, protruding every fresh fancy crude as it came 
from the brain, and sacrificing every thing for the worthless ap- 
plause of the mob, he would, like Achilles, have abstained from 
the battle till he had possessed himself of the heavenly armour ; 
im the mean time he would have derived ample enjoyment from 
his cause, and his conscience, and if he desired any other reward, 
it would have been the applause of the few now, and undisputed 
and immortal fame hereafter. How painful is it to turn our eyes 
upon the contrast before us! Mr. Hunt is indeed a most pitiable 
man, 
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man, and whatever he may think or say of us, we do pity him most 
sincerely. He began life, we doubt not, with pure and lofty 
dreams; he must now feel that he has taken the wrong course, 
that he can never realize them—he has put on himself his own 
trammels, he knows that he has done so, they gall him, but he can 
never break them. Henceforth all ‘will be wormwood and bitter- 
ness to him: he may write a few more stingmg and a few more 
brilliant periods, he may slander a few more eminent characters, 
he may go on to deride venerable and holy institutions, he may stir 
up more discontent and sedition, but he will have no peace of 
mind within, he will do none of the good he once hoped to do, 
nor yet have the bitter satisfaction of doing all the evil he now 
desires; he will live and die unhonoured in his own generation, 
and, for his own sake it is to be hoped, moulder unknown in those 
which are to follow. 





Ant. IV. Narrative of an Expedition to — the River 
Zaire, usually called the Congo, in South Africa, in 1816, 
under the Direction of Captain J. H. Tuckey, Rh. N.;—to which 
are added the Journal of Professor Smith, some General Obser- 
vations on the Country and its Inhabitants ; and an A ir, 
containing the Natural History of that Part of the King 
of Congo through which the Zaire flows. Published by permis- 
sion of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. Lon- 
don. 1818. 

ERHAPS it is not too much to say that, with the single excep- 
tion of the expedition now on its way for exploring the polar 
regions, no enterprize, since the voyages of Cook, excited a greater 
share of public mterest than that of Captain Tuckey to explore 
the river Congo, and, by tracing it to the northward, to attempt 
the solution of that great geographical problem—the termination 
ef the Niger—which, as Park has emphatically stated in his Me- 
moir to Lord Camden, may be ‘ considered, in a commercial point 
of view, as second only to the discovery of the Cape of Good 

Hope; and, in a geographical point of view, as certainly the 

greatest discovery that remains to be made in this world.” The oc- 


_currences and results of this ill-fated attempt are now before the 


public; and the volume which contains them must be considered 
as an important and valuable addition to the records of African 
discovery. As this subject has occupied a distinguished place in 
our pages, we take this early opportunity to resume it, in tracing 
the history of this unfortunate voyage; after which we shall take a 
brief prospective view, favourable, as we think, to the hope of 
better success in the prosecution of future discoveries. “ 
e 
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The motives which gave birth to the expedition for exploring the 
Zaire, the preparations for carrying it into execution, the selection 
of the officers, and the instructions given to Captain Tuckey, and 
the scientific gentlemen who accompanied him, are detailed at 
considerable length in a very interesting ‘ Introduction by the Edi- 
tor, who is stated in the publisher's advertisement, though not 
in the title-page, to be Mr. Barrow, Secretary of the Admiralty. 
It contains also ‘ a few brief Sketches, which the editor has been 
able to collect, of the professional and literary history of those va- 
luable men, who may be said to have fallen the victims of a too 
ardent zeal in the pursuit of science, which, how much soever we 
may lament, leaves nothing for us to censure.’ Of those unfortu- 
nate and enterprizing men we shall have to speak hereafter. 

The voyage, as we are told, was planned with the view of 
solving, or of being instrumental in hie, a great geographical 
problem, in which dll Europe had for some time manifested no 
common degree of interest. The immediate and primary object 
therefore was to determine, by tracing the Zaire upwards, whether 
the impression, which had been so strongly rooted in Park’s mind, 
of this river being identical with the Niger, was founded in fact ;— 
should it turn ,out otherwise, the examination of this great stream 
would, at any rate, it was thought, furnish the means of procuring 
more correct, as well as more extensive, information respecting an 
important part of ‘ that ill-fated country, whose unhappy natives, 
without laws to restrain or governments to protect them, have too 
long been the prey of a senseless domestic superstition, and the 
victims of a foreign infamous and rapacious commerce.’ 

The arguments in favour of the identity of the Niger and the 
Zaire, an hypothesis first suggested by Mr. Maxwell, and strenu- 
ously supported by Park to the moment of his departure from 
Sansanding, we have already stated in our Review of ‘ Park’s 
Journal of a Mission into the Interior of Africa’ ;* in which we 
also endeavoured to combat the objections urged by his bio- 
grapher against the hypothesis of their identity. As the same 
ground nearly is taken up in the Introduction, it will only be ne- 
cessary for us, in this place, to refer our readers to the Article just 
mentioned. We shall seé presently how far the hypothesis has 
been corroborated by the present expedition. 

In making the necessary preparations, it was suggested by Sir 
Joseph Banks, that a steam-engine might be found useful to impel 
the vessel against the rapid current of the river, when the wind 
should fail or prove foul. It was known that, on the banks of the 
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lower parts of the Zaire, extensive forests of mangrove existed, and 
that this wood possessed the peculiar quality of burning in a green 
state better than when dry; but it was not known to what extent up- 
wards these forests might reach; though it was reasonable to con- 
clude, that, in an equinoxial climate, where water was to be found, 
wood was not likely to be wanting.—‘ At the same time,’ observes 
the editor, ‘ it could not escape notice that the labour of felling 
and preparing fuel for the boiler of a steam-engine, to the amount 
of about three tons a day, in such a climate, might be fully as fa- 
tiguing, and in all probability more fatal, to the crew, than the 
occasional operation of rowing.’ As an auxiliary, however, there 
could be no objection; but a difficulty seems to have arisen as to 
the particular construction of a vessel that should, at one and the 
same time, be adapted to the flats and shallows of a river naviga- 
tion, and to proceed across the Atlantic. Many naval men were of 
opinion, that a vessel of this description could not with safety be 
navigated across the Bay of Biscay, and, both before and after she 
was built, sinister bodings were conceived and uttered.* Mr. Sep- 


Pings, 


* When it is recollected that Captain Bligh, with seventeen persons besides himself, 
navigated in his launch twelve hundred leagues—and ‘Captain Inglefield, with eleven 
others in a leaky pmnace, having one ofthe gunwales staved, two hundred and fifty 
leagues in the middle of the Western Ocean, without compass, quadrant, or sail, safety ma 





_be said to depend less on the vehicle than on good management. Of all the feats of navi- 


gation on record, however, that of Diogo Botelho Perreira, in the early period of 1536-7, 
stands pre-eminent ; it is extracted from the voluminous Decades of Diogo de Couto, 
whose work, though abounding with much curious matter, like those of most of the old 
Portugueze writers, has not been fortunate enough to obtain an English translation, We 
are indebted to a friend for pointing it out to us, and we conceive it will be read with 
miterest. 

* In the time of the vice-royalty of Don Francisco de Almeyda there was a young 
gentieman in India of the name’ of Diogo Botelho Perreira, son of the commander of 
Cochin, who educated him with great care, so that he soon became skilled in the art of 
navigation, and an adept iv the construction of marine charts. As he grew up, he felt 
anxious to visit Portugal, where, on his arrival, he was weil received at court, and the king 
took pleasure in conversing with him on those subjects which had been the particular 
objects of his studies, Confident of his own talents, and presuming on the favour with 
which the king always treated him, he veutured one day to request his majesty to ap- 
point him commander of the fortress of Chaul. The king smiled at his request, 
replied, that “ the command of fortresses was not for pilots.” Botelho was piqued at 
this answer, and, on returning into the anti-chamber, was met by Don Antonio Noronha, 
second son of the Marquis of Villa Real, who asked bim if his suit had been granted : 
he answered, “ Sir, I will apply where my suit will not be neglected.” When this an- 
6wer came to the ears of the king, he immediately ordered Botello to be confined in the 
castle of Lisbon, lest he should follow the example of Megaihaens, and go over tw 
Spain. There he remained a prisoner until the admiral viceroy, Don Vasco da Gama, 
solicited his release, and was permitted to take him to India; but on the express con- 
dition that he should not return to Portugal, except by special permission. Under these 
unpleasant circumstances this gentleman proceeded to India, anxious for an opportunity 
ef distinguishing himself, that he might be permitted again to visit Portugal. 

It happened about this time that the Sultan Badur, sovereign of Cambaya, gave 
the governor, Nuno da Cunha, permission to erect a fortress on the island ¢f Diu, an ob- 
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pings, however, undertook to build such a vessel; but owing to 
some misconception, as to the weight of the engine, and draught of 


water, 





ject long and anxiously wished for, as being of the greatest importance to the security of 
the Portugueze possessions in India. Botelho was aware how acceptable this informa- 
tion would be to the king, and therefore deemed this a favourable opportunity of re- 
on his favour, by conveying such important intelligence ; and he resulved to per- 

the voyage in a vessel so small, and so unlike what had ever appeared in Portugal, 
that it not fail to excite astonishment, how any man could undertake so long and 
perilous a navigation, in such a frail and diminutive bottom. 

* Without communicating his scheme to any person, he procured a fusta, put a deck 
on it from head to stern, furnished it with spare sails and spars, and every other neces- 
sary, and constructed two small tanks for water. 

* As soon as the monsoon served, he embarked with some men in his service, giving 
out that he was going to Melinde ; and, to give colour to this story, he proceeded to 
Baticala, where he purchased come cloths and beads for that market, and laid in provi- 
sious ; some native merchants also embarked with a few articles ou board for the Me- 
linde market, to which he did not choose to object, lest it should alarm his sailors. 

* He set sail with the eastern monsoon, in the beginning of October, and arrived 
safely at Melinde, where he landed the native merchants, took in wood, water, and re- 
freshments, and again put to sea, informing his crew that he was going to Quiloa. 
When he had got to a distance from the land, it would appear that some of his crew 
had mutinied ; but this he had foreseen and provided for; putting some of them in irons, 
and promising at the same time amply to reward the services of the rest, and giving them 
to understand that he was going to Sofala on account of the trade in gold. Thus he 
proceeded, touching at various places for refreshments, which he met with in great 


Plenty and cheap. 

* From Sofala he proceeded along the coast till he had passed the Cabo dos Correntes, 

and from thence along the shore, without ever venturing to a distance from the land, and 

a it rivers, until he passed the Cape of Good Hope, which he did in 
anuary 1537. 

* From thence he stretched into the ocean with gentile breezes, steering for St. Helena ; 
where, on arriving, he drew his little vessel ashore, to clean her bottom and repair her, 
and also to give a few days’ rest to his crew, of whom some had perished of cold, not- 
withstanding his having ided warm clothing for them. 

* Departing from St. Helena, he boldly steered his little bark across the wide ocean, 
directing his career to St. Thomé, where he took in provisions, wood, and water ; and 
4rom thence proceeded to the bar of Lisbon, where he arrived in May, when the king 
was at Almeyrin.—He entered the river with his oars, his little vessel being dressed with 
flags and pendants, and anchored at Point Leira, opposite to Salvaterra, not being able 
to get farther up the river. This novelty produced such a seusation in Lisbon that the 
Tagus was covered with boats to see the fusta. Diogo Botelho Perreira landed in a 
boat, and proceeded to Almeyrin, to give the king an account of his voyage, and solicit 
a gratification for the good news which he brought, of his majesty now being possessed 
ef a fortress on the island of Diu. 

* The king was highly pleased with this intelligence, but, as Botelho brought no letters 
from the governor, he did not give him the kind of reception which he had expected.— 
On the contrary, the king treated him with coldness and distance ; his majesty, however, 
embarked to see the fusta, on board of which he examined every thing with much atten- 
tion, and was gratified in viewing a vessel of such a peculiar form, and ordered money 

and clothes to be given to the sailors—nor could he help considering Diogo Botelho as a 
man of extraordinary enterprise and courage, on whose firmness implicit reliance might 


be placed. 

* The little vessel was ordered to be drawn ashore at Sacabom, where it remained 
many years, (until it fell to pieces,) and was visited by from all parts of Europe, 
fvho beheld it with astonishment. The king subsequently received from the 
governor of Nuno da Cunha, confirming the news brought by Botelho; the bearer of 
these letters, a Jew, was immediately rewarded with a pension of a hundred and forty 
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water, the utmost speed at which the vessel could be propelled on 
the Thames, when complete, was little more than five miles an 
hour; and as this rate of proceeding could not be considered to 
compensate in any way for the great incumbrauce of a machine, 
which occupied ove third part of the whole vessel, it was very 
properly determined to get rid of it altogether. 

A circumstance connected with the plan on which the vessel was 
constructed is deserving of particular notice, as it tends to shew how 
very little progress has yet been made in determming the shape 
of bodies which, in all cases, shall be calculated to move in fluids 
with least resistance. That of the Congo (for so she was named) 
is stated to have resembled pretty nearly the form of a horse-trough ; 
and yet Captain Tuckey says that, in sailing from the Nore to the 
Downs, she beat every vessel which sailed with ber; that she 
scarcely felt her sails, was perfectly safe at sea, and in the worst 
weather always dry and comfortable. ‘ It is worthy of notice,’ adds 
the editor, ‘that the principle on which the Congo was built is 
very similar to that for which the late Lord Stanhope so strongly 
contended, as being the most proper for ships of war, uniting, in 
one body, strength, stability, stowage, accommodation for the peo- 
ple, and a light draught of water: but Lord Stanhope’s ideas were 
rejected by a committee of naval officers, as crude and visionary, 
with the exception of one individual.’ 

The Dorothea transport, now employed, with happier auspices, 
we trust, on the Polar expedition, was appointed to accompany the 
Congo into the river Zaire, with the boats, presents, provisions, and 
such other articles as were deemed necessary for the prosecution of 
the enterprize. Mathematical and ‘philosophical instruments of 
various descriptions were provided; and in addition to the naval 
officers, consisting of Captain Tuckey, the commander; Mr. 
Hawkey, lieutenant; and Mr. Fitzmaurice, master and surveyor ; 
two master’s mates, an assistant-surgeon and purser; the following 
men of science were embarked :—Mr. Professor Smith, botanist ; 
Mr. Cranch, collector of objects of natural history; Mr. Tudor, 
comparative anatomist, and Mr. Lockhart, a gardener from the 
King’s botanical garden at Kew; besides two natives of Congo. 





nilreas ; but Botelho was neglected for many years, and at last appointed commander of 
St. Thome, and finally made captain of Cananor in India, that he might be at a distance 
from Portugal.’ 

The vessel named fusta is a Jong, shallow, Indian-built row-boat, which uses latine 
sails in fine weather. These bouts are usually open, but Botelho covered his with a 
deck : its dimensions, according to Lavanha, in his edition of De Barros’ unfinished 
Decade, is as follows :—length, 2@ palmos, or 16 feet 6 inches. Breadth, 12 palmos, or 
9 feet. Depth, 6 palmos, or 4 feet 6 inches. Bligh’s boat was 23 feet long—6 feet 
9 inches broad, and 2 feet 9 inches deep. From the circumstance mentioned of some 
of his crew having perished with cold, it is probable that they were natives of India, 
whom the Portugueze were in the habit of bringing home as part of their crew. 
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The crew consisted of eight petty officers, six artificers, fourteen 
able seamen, a serjeant, a corporal, and twelve privates of marines, 
making in all fifty-six persons, of whom twenty-one were doomed 
never to return. ‘ Never,’ says the editor, ‘ was an expedition of 
discovery sent out with more flattering hopes of success ;’ ‘ yet, by 
a fatality almost inexplicable, never were the results of an expedi- 
tion more melancholy and disastrous.’ Captain Tuckey, Lieutenant 
Hawkey, Mr. Eyre (purser), and ten (eleven) of the Congo’s crew,— 
Professor Smith, Mr. Craneh, Mr. Tudor, and Mr. Galwey, (a vo- 
lunteer,) in all eighteen persons, died in the short space of three 
months! Two had died in the e outwards, and the serjeant 
of marines survived only till the mom reached Bahia. 

‘ This great mortality is the more extraordinary, as it appears from 
Captain Tuckey’s journal that nothing could be finer than the climate, 
the thermometer never descending lower than 60° of Fahrenheit during 
the night, and seldom exceeding 76° in the day-time ; the atmosphere 
remarkably dry; scarcely a shower falling during the whole of the 
journey ; and the sun sometimes for three or four days not shewing him- 
self sufficiently clear to enable them to get an observation.’—p. xliii. 

So little indeed were they incommoded by heat, or rain or a moist 
atmosphere, that Captain Tuckey, writing from the Cataracts in the 
middle of August, after an excursion of several days, observes, ‘the 
climate is so good, and the nights so pleasant, that we feel no in- 
convenience from our bivouac in the open air. Mr. M‘Kerrow, 
the surgeon, reports that although the greater number were carried 
off by a most violent fever of the remittent type, some of them ap- 
peared to have no other ailment than that which had been caused 
by extreme fatigue ; and actually died of exhaustion. This was pro- 
bably the case with Captain Tuckey; but those who remained in the 
lower part of the river, with the ship, caught the fever, as it would 
seem, through their own imprudence. ‘They were permitted to go 
on shore ; where the day was passed in running about the country 
from one village to another, and the night commonly in the open air ; 
and though the dews were scarcely sensible at this season, the fall 
of the thermometer was very considerable, 15° or 20° below that 
of the day..—*‘ Spirituous liquors,’ it is added, ‘ were not to be ob- 
tained; but excesses of another kind were freely indulged, to which 
they were prompted by the native blacks, who were always ready 
to give up their sisters, daughters, or even their wives, for the ho 
only of getting in return a small quantity of spirits.’ From the 
general symptoms, the Congo fever would appear to be nearly 
allied to the yellow fever of the West Indies. 8 most prominent 
features are thus described by the surgeon. 

« “ The fever, as I observed it in those who were attacked on board, 
was generally ushered in by cold rigors, succeeded by severe headache, 
chiefly confined to the temples and across the forehead; in some cases, 
pals 
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pain of the back and lower extremities, great oppression at the precordia, 
and bilious vomiting, which in many cases proved extremely distressing ; 
but in general, where the headache was very severe, the gastric symp- 
toms were milder, and vice versa, though in some, both existed in a vio- 
lent degree. Great anxiety and prostration of strength, the eyes in ge- 
neral watery, though in some the tunica conjunctiva was of a pearly 
lustre ; the tongue at first white and smooth, having a tremulous motion 
when put out, and shortly becoming yellowish or brown, and in the last 
stage covered with a black crust; in some cases the face was flushed, 
though frequently pale, and the features rather shrunk. The skin in 
some cases dry and pungent, with a hard and frequent pulse ; in others 
the pulse below the natural standard, with a clammy perspiration on the 
surface. In several a yellow suffusion took place from the third to the 
sixth or seventh day ; in one case livid blotches appeared on the wrists 
and ankles. The delirium was most commonly of the low kind, with 
great aversion from medicine. Singultus, a common and distressing 
symptom. The fatal termination in some happened as early as the third 
or fourth, but in others was protracted even to the twentieth day. With 
regard to the treatment, I shall here only observe, that bleeding was par- 
ticularly unsuccessful. Cathartics were of the greatest utility; and ca- 
lomel, so administered as speedily to induce copious salivation, generally 
procured a remission of all the violent symptoms ; when I found it im- 


”? 


mediately necessary to give bark and wine.” ’—p. xlv. xlvi, 


The body of the work consists of the Journals of Captain Tuckey 
and Professor Smith,—that of the former being given, as we are 
told, ‘ just as it came from the hands of its author, not a sentence 
having been added or suppressed, nor the least alteration made 
therein, beyond the correction of some trifling error in grammar or 
orthography ;’ that of the latter is a translation, by Dr. Rydberg, of 
‘ the original minutes and observations of the Professor, as they ap- 
pear to have been entered, from day to day, in a small pocket me- 
morandum book, written in the Danish language, and in so small and 
ill-formed a character as in some places to be perfectly illegible,’ — 
circumstances which cannot fail to insure that indulgence which the 
editor is desirous of bespeaking for the ill-fated writer. To these 
journals are added some general observations resulting from the in- 
formation contained in them, and in the detached notes of the other 
officers and naturalists employed in this expedition. They com- 
prehend a concise and condensed view of the nature of the Zaire, 
and of the country through which it flows; of the question as to its 
northern origin and identity with the Niger, as far as may be de- 
duced from the information acquired, and the observations made, on 
the present expedition; and of the inhabitants and the natural bistory 
of the district along the line of the river. An Appendix follows, 
containing—1. A vocabulary of the Malemba and Embomma lan- 
guages. 2. Observations on the genus Ocythoé of Ratinesque, 
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with a description of a new species. 3. The distinguishing charae- 
ters between the ova of the Sepia and those of the Vermes testacea 
that live in water explained. 4. A general notice of the animals 
taken by Mr. John Cranch during the expedition. 5. Observations, 
systematical and geographical, on Professor Christian Smith's col- 
lection of plants from the vicinity of the river Congo, by Mr. Brown. 
6. Geological remarks on the specimens of rocks presented to the 
British Museum. And 7. Hydrographical remarks from the island 
of St. Thomas to the mouth of the Zaire :—the whole illustrated by 
a chart of the Zaire as far as it was traced upwards, and thirteen 
plates, besides a number of wood-cuts interspersed among the letter- 
press, forming a very handsome, and, we may add, what is no mean 
recommendation in these days, a very cheap volume. 

On the 19th of March, 1716, the expedition cleared the Channel, 
and on the 2d of April came to anchor in Porta Praya road, which 
afforded an opportunity to Professor Smith to obtain a more correct 
account of the botany of St. Jago than has hitherto been given; 
and his account of the interior of this island, of which we know so 
little, is interesting and amusing. 

The passage from St. Jago to the mouth of the Zaire was ex- 
Per sad aor aslay owing to their having kept too close to the coast 
of Africa, instead of stretching away to the westward. It afforded 
them, however, an opportunity of procuring a great number of new 
and curious marine animals, and among others of ascertaining the 
animal that takes possession of the beautiful paper nautilus, or 
Argonaut shell, on which two papers are given in the Appendix. 
It was also the means of correcting the erroneous geography of the 
coast of Southern Africa, from Cape Lopez to Cape Padron, which 
was found to be laid down in what are esteemed the most correct 
charts, too far to the westward, in some places, by a full degree of 
longitude. 

On anchoring off Malemba, they were visited by an officer called 
a Mafook, or king’s merchant; she was announced by a person who 
said ‘ he was a gentleman, and that his name was Tom Liverpool.’ 
They were asked if they wanted slaves; and on being answered in 
the negative, and that none but the Portugueze were now allowed 
to carry on that traffic, the mafook poured forth a volley of abuse on 
all the sovereigns of Europe, and more especially on the king of 
England,—said he was overrun with captives, which he would sell 
at half their value; and added that, with one exception, it was five 
years since a single vessel had visited Malemba; admitting, however, 
that now and then he had a demand from Cabenda, where, at that 
moment, he said, there were nine vessels under Portugueze, and 
ene under Spanish colours. 
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It was several days before the vessels succeeded in forcing their 
passage into the Zaire, on account of the strength of the current; 
but no sooner were they anchored within the river, than they were 
assailed by numerous visitors, of which those from the province of 
Sonio, on the south bank, who were ‘ Christians after the Portu- 
gueze fashion,’ are represented as by far the worst people they had 
met with, being, ‘almost without exception, sulky looking vaga- 
bonds, dirty, swarming with lice, and scaled over with the itch, all 
strong symptoms of their having been civilized by the Portugueze.’ 
One of them was a priest, who had been ordained by the Capuchin 
monks of Loando: he could just write his name and that of St. 
Antonio, and read the Romish ritual; he was however but an in- 
different Catholic, for his rosary, his relics, and his crosses were 
mixed with his domestic fetiches: ‘ this bare-footed apostle,’ as Dr. 
Smith calls him, boasted of having no fewer than five wives. 

The difficulty of getting the transport up the river induced 
Captain Tuckey to put together his double boats, with which and 
the Congo he proceeded upwards on the 18th of July, and on the 
26th reached Lombee, the market-town of the Chenoo or king of 
Embomma. Here Simmons, a black man, who had been taken on 
board the Congo at Deptford, first met with his father and brother, 
who received him with transports of joy: on going on shore with 
his friends, the town resounded the whole night ‘ with the dram and 
the songs of pe The adventures of Simmons afford a pre- 
sumption that the tale of Oronoco may not be a romance. 

‘ The story of this man, which I had before never thought of enquiring 
into, and which was partly related by his father, adds one blot more 
to the character of European slave-traders. His father, who is called 
Mongova Seki, a prince of the blood, and counsellor to the king of 
Embomma, entrusted him, when eight or ten years old, to a Liverpool 
captain of the name of , (we wish we knew it) ‘ to be educated 
(or, according to his expression, to learn to make book) in England ; but 
his conscientious guardian found it less troublesome to have him taught 
to make sugar at St. Kitts, where he accordingly sold him; and from 
whence he contrived to make his escape and get on board an English 
ship of war, from which he was paid off on the reduction of the fleet. 
During our passage, he performed, without any signs of impatience or 
disgust, the menial office of cook’s-mate.’—p. 98, 99. 

A ceremonial visit was here paid to the Chenoo of Embomma, 
who was with difficulty made to comprebend the nature of the 
voyage. After a tedious conversation, they sat down to an enter- 
tamment in a large apartment, where some chests covered with 
carpets served, at once, for seats and tables. The repast consisted 
of a soup of plantains and goats’ flesh, a fowl cut m pieces and 
broiled, and roasted plantains in lieu of bread; some sweet palm 
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wine, in a large silver tankard, was the only beverage. When dinner 
was ended, the king and his chiefs still appeared doubtful as to the 
real motives of the visit; at length an old man, starting up, pluck- 
ed a leaf from a tree, and holding it to Captain Tuckey, said, 
‘ If you come to trade, swear by your God and break the leaf;’ on 


his refusing to do so, he said, ‘ Swear by your God you don’t come to ~ 


make war, and break the leaf:’ this Captain Tuckey immediately 
did, on which the whole company performed a grand sakilla, a 
kind of measured dance, expressive of approbation; and the as- 
sembly then broke up apparently quite satisfied. 

The Chenoo had about fifty women for his own use; these, as 
well as his daughters, he offered, with equal liberality, to the visitors; 
and the example was not lost upon his courtiers. ‘The language 
of the men,’ Captain Tuckey says, ‘ in offering them was most dis- 
gusting and obscene ; being composed of the vilest words picked up 
from English, French and Portugueze.’ As no such offers were 
made farther up the river, it is but fair to presume that they were 
trained to this offensive custom by the European slave-dealers, who 
used to frequent Embomma as the principal mart on the Zaire. 
In returning to the ships, the party observed a hut in which the 
corpse of a female was lying drest as when alive: within were four 
women howling, to whom two men on the outside responded in a 
kind of cadence, producing a concert not unlike the yell of au Irish 
funeral. In passing through the burying-ground, they observed two 

ves, not less than nine feet by five; for the extraordinary size of 
which the following passage enables us to account. 


‘ Simmons requested a piece of cloth to envelope his aunt, who had © 


been dead seven years, and was to be buried in two months, being now 
arrived at a size to make a genteel funeral. The manner of preserving 
corpses, for so long a time, is by enveloping them in cloth money of the 
country, or in European cottuns, the smell of putrefaction being only 
kept in by the quantity of wrappers, which are successively multiplied 
as they can be procured by the relations of the deceased, or according 
to the rank of the person; in the case of a rich and very great man, the 
bulk acquired being only limited by the power of conveyance to the 
grave; so that the first hut in which the body is deposited, becoming 
too small, a second, a third, even to a sixth, increasing in dimensions, is 
placed over it.'—pp. 115, 116. 


On the 5th of August, the party proceeded up the river in the 
double boats; but on the Yth they found the Slate Mountains on 
either side had contracted it within such narrow banks, and the ve- 
locity of the current in consequence was so strong, and so many 
whirlpools and eddies were occasioned by ledges of rocks, that 
Captain Tuckey determined at once to quit them and proceed by 
land to the first cataract, called in the language of the country Yel- 

lala. 
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fala. They found nothing, on their arrival, to justify the tremendous 
account given of it by the natives: —compared with Niagara, (Cap- 
tain Tuckey says,) it might be considered as ‘a brook bubbling over 
its stony bed.’ It was observed, however, and with some surprize, 
that the quantity of water which flowed over it was by no means 
equal to the volume of the river below: yet it had been ascertained 
that not a stream fell into the river between Yellala and the sea ; 
and the only explanation of the phenomenon that occurred to them 
was that of a subterranean communication between the upper and 
the lower part of the cataract under the ridges of slate, which is not 
at all improbable. 

This journey to the cataracts and a further one over the hills, in 
both of which they suffered great fatigue and privations, seems 
to have laid the foundation of that disease which proved fatal to so 
many of the party. Mr. Tudor, the anatomist, was the first who fell 
ill; and by the 17th of August, more than half the number were 
similarly circumstanced. Provisions of all kinds were now very 
scarce, and all they could procure were a few fowls and eggs, with 
a little cassada root, green plantains and beans; the towns or villages 
were thinly scattered and the population very scanty. ‘The natives 
offered no resistance to their further progress; but their aid was 
dearly purchased and reluctantly afforded. 

On the 22d of August, Captain Tuckey found himself very ill, 
but was determined to proceed; on the same day he was deserted 
by Simmons, the interpreter, but he luckily had with him another 
whom he had brought from Embomma. Though the party con- 
tinued to droop, and to fall behind one after the other, Captain 
Tuckey and Professor Smith still resolved to push on, especially 
as above a town called Inga, the residence of a Chenoo, the river 
again was found to become navigable, and to stretch out into a 
magnificent sheet of water. The sight of this fine stream, and the 
improved appearance of the country, gave them new spirits; they 
hired canoes, and partly by river navigation, and partly by land 
marches, continued their progress upwards till the 9th of Sep- 
tember, when the bearers of their baggage positively refused to go 
any farther. 

‘Finding all persuasions useless, (Captain Tuckey says,) I was obliged 
to pitch the tent at this place, and with Dr. Smith and Lieutenant Haw- 
key walked to the summit of a hill, where we perceived the river wind- 
ing again to the S. E. but our view did not extend above three miles of 
the reach: the water clear of rocks, and, according to the information 
of all the people, there is no impediment whatever, as far as they know, 
above this place. 

‘ And here we were under the necessity of turning our back on the 
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river, which we did with great regret, but with the consciousness of hav- 
ing done all that we possibly could.’—pp. 216, 217. . 

The few who had proceeded thus far were in a miserable con- 
dition; the only two who retained their health being Doctor Smith 
and Mr. Lockhart, the gardener, the former of whom had become so 
much enraptured with the improved appearance of the country and 
the magnificence of the river, that it was with the utmost difficulty 
he could be prevailed on to return,—four days after this he was at- 
tacked with fever, and expired the day after he had reached the ship. 
Professor Smith’s journal will be found an interesting document to 
all who delight in a simple and unaffected narration of transactions 
and occurrences, mixed with lively descriptions of the country and 
its most prominent objects; and a faithful record of the impressions 
and reflexions noted down on the spot and at the moment they 
were made, without regard to arrangement or juxtaposition of kin- 
dred subjects. In this respect, his journal forms a close resem- 
blance to that of Professor Thunberg. 

We have slightly passed over the journey up the river, in order 
that we might have room for a summary of the information ob- 
tained by this expedition, and which the editor has skilfully con- 
densed in his ‘ Concise View.’ 

In the first place, we are told, ‘ that the name of the river is nei- 
ther the Congo, the Zaire, nor the Barbela, but Moienzi Enzaddi, 
the great river, or the river which absorbs all other rivers ;’ that in 
some respects its magnitude and velocity have been exaggerated, in 
others underrated ; that its current was found to be less strong than 
usually represented, but its depth at the mouth much greater. In 
sounding from the ships, no bottom could be found with one hun- 
dred and sixty fathoms; and Massey’s machine indicated a descent to 
one hundred and thirteen fathoms, without having touched the ground ; 
the velocity never exceeded five knots an hour, and was seldom so 
much as four and a half; but the river, it should be observed, was 
then in its lowest state. The tide too, which it had been said could 
make no impression on the Zaire, was found to force back the current 
as far as Sondie, or the commencement of the narrows, about one 
hundred and forty miles from the mouth, where the rise and fall 
were from twelve to sixteen inches. These narrows continue nearly 
forty miles to a town called Inga; the width of the river throughout 
this distance being generally not more than from three to five hun- 
dred yards, most parts of it bristled with rocks; the banks every 
where precipitous, and composed entirely of masses of slate, which 
run in ledges from bank to bank, forming those rapids or cataracts, 
which the natives distinguish by the name of yellala; the lowest 
and most formidable of which was a fall of about thirty feet perpen- 
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dicular in a sloping béd of mica slate about three hundred yards 
in length. 

Beyond Inga, or the termination of the narrows, the river again 
began to expand to the width of two, three, and even more than 
four miles in width, flowing with a gentle current from two to 
three miles an hour; and not far from the point where Captain 
Tuckey was compelled to abandon the further prosecution of 
the journey, which was about one hundred miles beyond Inga, or 
two hundred and eighty miles from Cape Padron, it is said that 
the river put on a most majestic appearance ; that the scenery 
was beautiful, and not inferior to any on the banks of the Thames ; 
that the natives of this part all agreed im stating that they knew 
of no impediment to the continued navigation of the river upwards ; 
that higher up it divided into two branches ; and that the only ob- 
struction, in that to the north-east, was a single ledge of rocks, 
forming a kind of rapid, over which, however, canoes were able to 


ss. 

Though the question of the identity of the Niger and the Zaire 
remains pretty much in the same state of uncertainty in which it 
was previously to the expedition, we entirely concur in the opinion 
of the editor, which was also clearly that of Captain Tuckey, that 
the Zaire has its origin in Northern Africa. The arguments in fa- 
vour of this hypothesis appear to us to be incontrovertible. The 
Zaire, like other tropical rivers, has its periodical floods; but they 
are less than in most rivers; the difference between the highest and 
the lowest elevation, as marked on the rocks, no where exceeding 
eleven feet; and in several places not more than eight or nine. 
On the Ist of September it was observed to rise, above Yellala, 
three inches; on the 17th, at the Tall Trees, near the mouth, 
seven feet; the velocity continuing nearly the same, and not a single 
shower of rain having fallen. It was still the dry season to the 
southward of the line ; but it had only risen four feet higher in the 
wet season: the main supply, therefore, could uot be in Southern 
Africa, where every thing was dried up, but in the northern part of 
that continent, where the rains had been prevailing for five or six 
mouths. 

It is mentioned as a minute in Captain Tuckey’s Journal—‘ ex- 
traordinary great rise of the river shews it to issue from some lake 
which had received almost the whole of its water from the 
of the line’—and, in a private letter written from Yellala in his way 
up, he observes, that, ‘combining his observations with the infor- 
mation which he had been able to collect from the natives, vague and 
trifling as it was, he could not help thinking that the Zaire would 
be found to issue from some large lake, or chain of lakes, consider- 
ably to the northward of the line ;’/—and he conceives that the low 
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state of the river in July and August gave additional weight to 
this hypothesis—‘ provided,’ he adds, ‘ the river should begin to 
swell in the early part of September, an event I am taught to ex- 
pect, and for which I am anxiously looking out.’ The river did 
begin to swell at the precise period he had anticipated, and he 
notes down in his journal in two words ‘ hypothesis confirmed.’ 
The inconveniences and difficulties experienced in their progress 
upwards, the loss of their canoes and baggage, but, above all, the 
fatigue and sickness which overcame the party, prevented them 
from keeping any regular journal, and towards the conclusion of 
the journey we find only a few desultory memoranda. ‘The rea- 
soning, therefore, which Captain Tuckey might have employed to 
establish his hypothesis is supplied by the editor. 

He supposes the southern outlet of the lakes of Wangara to be 
about the twelfth parallel of northern latitude, which, by making 
allowance for the winding of the river, may be about one thousand 
six hundred miles from the point where Captain Tuckey first ob- 
served the Zaire to rise. ‘These lakes, according to the accounts 
of the Arabian geographers, begin to overflow towards the middle 
or end of August. Supposing them to commence overflowing the 
first week in August, and the current in the Channel which receives 
them to move at the rate of two and a half miles an hour (the average 
rate above the narrows) the flooded stream would reach that spot in 
the first week of September, and swell the river just at the time 
and in the manner noticed by Captain Tuckey. ‘The manner, in- 
deed, is as remarkable as the coincidence in point of time, and we 
think the editor has hit on the precise ground on which Captain 
Tuckey adopted the idea of its issuing from a lake. ‘ This idea of a 
Jake seems to have arisen from the “ extraordinary quiet rise” of the 
river, which was from three to six inches in twenty-four hours. 
If the rise of the Zaire had proceeded from rains to the southward 
of the line, swelling the tributary streams and pouring in mountain 
torrents the waters into the main channel, the rise would have been 
sudden and impetuous, but coming on as it did in a quiet and re- 

r manner, it could proceed only from the gradual overflowing 
of a lake.’ This we think decisive, both as to its northern origin 
and its proceeding out of a lake—but whether that lake be Wan- 
gara or some other, we pretend not to decide. ‘That the Niger 
dogs not terminate in the lakes and swamps of Ghana or Wan- 
gara, we maintained, with all due deference to the contrary opi- 
nion of Major Reunell, in a former Article. One of our arguments 
against that opinion, we here find insisted on at considerable length, 
namely ; that the waters of every lake in the known world, which 
has no outlet, are and necessarily must be salt—as may be in- 
stanced in the Caspian, the Aral and other lakes of Asia, the 
Asphaltites 
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Asphaltites or Dead Sea, &c. The waters of Wangara in parti- 


cular, under such a supposition, would be more than ordinarily salt, 
as every river in Africa is loaded with saline impregnations ; and 
the Niger, in its long easterly course, collecting the streamlets from 
the sandy and saline soil of the desert, where almost every plant 
is saturated with salt, must convey so large a quantity into this 
great reservoir, as to leave on the margin, when the water was 
evaporated, an annual incrustation of it; but, according to the 
Arabian writers, salt is carried to Wangara as an article of traffic, 
to exchange for gold. If, therefore, the Niger flows into Wan- 
gara, it most probably also flows out of it—and whither so likely 
as into the Zaire or Congo? The editor observes, that if any 
faith could be placed in Sidi Hamet’s account of Wassanah, as 
given to Riley, the two streams of the Niger and the Zaire 
would be brought to approximate within a very short distance. 
‘ The name of Zadi (observes the editor) given by this Arab mer- 
chant to the Niger at Wassanah, that of Zad, which Horneman 
learned to be its name to the eastward of Tombuctoo, where it 
turned off to the southward ; the Enzaddi, which Maxwell says is 
the name given to the cataracts of the Zaire, and the Moienzi En- 
zaddi, which Captain Tuckey understood to be the name of the 
river at Embomma, are so many concurring circumstances which 
give a favourable, though a faint colour to the hypothesis of the 
identity of the two rivers.’ 

The country through which this great river descends, as far at 
least as the expedition proceeded, is not very interesting either as 
to its general appearance, its natural products, or the condition 
of its inhabitants. The mountains which form the narrows and 
rapids of the river, though not exceeding two thousand feet in 
height, are destitute of arborescent plants, and the lower ranges 
of hills are not clothed with those forests of perpetual verdure 
which are usually met with in tropical climates. ‘The large trees 
are only found in the valleys, or thinly sprinkled over the sides and 
summits of the hills; those which chiefly characterize the land- 
scape, and appear to be very general along the whole extent of the 
shores, are said to be the Adansonia, Bombax pentandrum, Antho- 
cleista, Musanga of the natives, (the genus related to Cecropia,) 
Elzis guiniensis, Raphia vinifera and Pandanus Candeclabrum. 
On the alluvial banks, the Mangrove, mixed with the palm, the 
Adansonia and the Bombax, with intermediate patches of the 
Egyptian papyrus, forms the grand feature of the vegetation. The 
principal articles of food are maize, cassava both sweet and bitter, 
two kinds of pulse, the Cytisus cajan, and a species of phaseolus, 
and ground nuts (Arachis hypogea.) ‘The common yam, and ano- 
ther species of Dioscorea, so bitter as to require ‘ four days boiling 
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to free it from its pernicious qualities,’ sugar-cane, capsicum and to- 
bacco, were among the alimentary plants of secondary importance. 
The most valuable fruits observed were the plantain, the papaw, 
limes and oranges, pine-apples, pumpkins, the tamarind, and a 
fruit about the size of a small plum, called Safu. ‘The plant, how- 
ever, of most importance to the natives, is the Eleis guiniensis, or 
the ail-palm, from which is extracted the best palm-wine, though 
this beverage is procured from two other species, the Raphia vini- 
fera, and that which Professor Smith supposed to be an Hyphene. 
These palms are to the natives of Congo what the cocoa-tree is to 
many of the Asiatic islanders. The indigenous fruits are, the 
Anona Senegalensis, Sarcocephalus, a species of cream-fruit, 
Chrysobalanus Icaco, a species of Ximenia, and another of Anti- 
desina. 

‘It is particularly deserving of attention,’ Mr. Brown observes, ‘ that 
the greater part of the plants now enumerated, as cultivated on the 
banks of the Congo, and among them nearly the whole of the most im- 
portant species, have probably been introduced from other parts of the 
world, and do not originally belong even to the continent of Africa. 
Thus it may be stated with confidence, that the maize, the manioc, of 
cassava, and the pine-apple, have been brought from America, and pro- 
bably the papaw, the capsicum and tobacco; while the banana or plan- 
tain, the lime, the orange, the tamarind and the sugar-cane, may be 
considered as of Asiatic origin.’ (Ap. p. 469.) 

The observations which follow on the dispersion of plants, and 
the arguments made use of in tracmg some of the most remarkable 
ones to their native country, are highly ingenious and interesting. 
Indeed the essay of Mr. Brown, containing nearly seventy pages, 
is arranged in so clear and perspicuous a mamer, is so abundant in 
facts and philosophical reasoning, and displays such depth of re- 
search, as will, we think, establish his character as the first botanist 
of the age. Mr. Brown is friendly to the system of natural orders, 
as more philosophical and more capable of giving a broad and ex- 
tended view of the vegetable part of the creation than the artificial 
arrangement of Linneus; in this, as an English botanist, we be- 
lieve he is singular, and we are not sorry for it. The Linnean 
method, artifictal as it is, must be considered as the best dictionary 
of nature that has yet been made, and the best adapted for assist- 
ing in the study of her language: it is, besides, the most perfect 
index that has ever been invented for tracing the object of which 
we are in search: it has its anomalies, but the system of natural 
orders has more; both, however, are worthy of cultivation, and 
may on most occasions be brought in aid of each other—but we 
cannot afford to digress.* The general statement of the propor- 


* The comparative merits of the two systems are fairly and ably stated by Sir James 
Smith in the ‘ Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Article ‘ Botany.’ 
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tion of new genera and species, contained in Professor Smith’s 
Herbarium, is thus given by Mr. Brown :—- 

‘ The whole number of species in the collection is about six hundred 
and twenty; but as specimens of about thirty of these are so imperfect 
as not to be referable to their proper genera, and some of them not even 
to natural orders, its amount may be stated at five hundred and ninety 
species. 

*. Of these about two hundred and fifty are absolutely new: nearly 
an equal number exist also in different parts of the west coast of equi- 
noctial Africa, and not in other countries; of which, however, the 
greater part are yet unpublished: and about seventy are common to 
other intratropical regions. 

‘ Of unpublished genera there are thirty-two in the collection ; twelve 
of which are absolutely new, and three, though observed in other parts 
of this coast of equinoctial Africa, had not been found before in a state 
sufficiently perfect, to ascertain their structure ; ten belong to different 
parts of the same line of coast ; and seven are common to other countries. 

* No natural order, absolutely new, exists in the herbarium ; nor has 
any family been found peculiar to equinoctial Africa..—Ap. p. 485. 

And he adds, 


* The extent of Professor Smith’s herbarium proves not only the zeal 
and activity of my lamented friend, but also his great acquirements in 
that branch of science, which was his more particular province, and to 
his excessive exertions in the investigation of which he fell a victim, in 
the ill fated expedition to Conga.”—Ap. p. 485. 

The animals appear to be those chiefly which are found in every 
part of this great continent, lions, leopards, elephants, buffaloes, 
antelopes, wild hogs, porcupines, hares, monkeys, &c. A long list 
of birds, fishes, and inferior animals, is given in the Appendix, by 
Doctor Leach, many of which appear to have hitherto been un- 
known. The river abounds with good fish; and it abounds also 
with those huge monsters, the hippopotamus and the crocodile of 
the Nile. 

Domestic animals are of few species and scarce. The natives 
have hogs, goats, fowls, muscovy ducks and pigeons; a few sheep, 
generally spotted, and with hair instead of wool. They appear to 
be uncleanly feeders, being seldom at the trouble of picking the 
feathers from the fowls, or removing the skin, much less the hair, 
from the flesh of goats, which they devour when scarcely warmed 
by the fire, tearing it in pieces with their teeth. 

Few of the villages seen along the line of the Zaire contained 
more than a hundred huts; these were mostly placed amidst groves 
of the palm and adansonia, They consist generally of six pieces; 
the better kind being constructed of palm leaves matted together 
with considerable skill; their bedding is also of palm leaves, as 
are their baskets; they have gourds or calabashes for bowls, 
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earthen vessels for boiling their victuals, and wooden spoons fof 
eating them. A piece of baft or of grass matting, bound round 
their loins, is their only clothing; but the women wear rings 
and bracelets of beads or cowrie shells, or the seeds of certain 
plants: their canoes are the hollowed trunks of the bombax or 
cotton tree, each being from twenty to twenty-four feet long, and 
from eighteen to twenty inches wide. . A rude hoe, or piece 
of iron stuck through a short wooden handle, is the implement 


in use for agricultural purposes. The climate is so fine that | 


little is required beyond that of putting the seed into the ground; 
and so temperate, that all the European fruits, grains, and culinary 
vegetables might here flourish together. ‘The winter,’ says the 
missionary Carli, ‘ of the kingdom of Congo is the mild spring or 
autumn of Italy; it is not subject to rains, but every morning there 
falls a dew which fertilizes the earth.’ Captain Tuckey found the 
atmosphere ‘cool, dry, and refreshing; the sun so seldom shining 
out, that for four or five days together they were unable to get a 
correct altitude. From Embomma upwards the temperature sel- 
dom exceeded 76° by day, and was sometimes as low as 60° by night. 

Fine, however, as the climate certainly is, it was every where 
apparent that the general condition of the people was that of ex- 
treme poverty. population too was far more thinly scattered 
along the banks of the river than could have been supposed. 
Those vast masses of people mentioned by Carli, Merolia, and 
most of the missionaries, had no existence in this part of the coun- 
try; and it would almost seem that those armies, counted by hun- 
dreds of thousands, were so many fictions, unless we are to conceive 
that, in the course of two centuries, wars, pestilence, famine, and 
the slave trade, have swept them away. The country, however, 
was evidently improving, both in appearance and population, where 
the party were compelled to abandon the further prosecution of 


the journey. 

the banks of the Zaire are not the part of Africa where the slave 
trade at present is carried on with much activity: on the first arrival 
of the expedition, three Portugueze schooners and four pinnaces 
were at Embomma ; and a schooner under Spanish colours, with an 
English mate on board of the name of Sherwood, slipped out of the 
river as the Congo entered it. The chiefs were all intent on trade, 
and were angry and disappointed when they learned that slaves were 
not the objects of the expedition; and one of them, on being told 
that they neither came to trade nor make war, asked, ‘ What then 
come for; only to take walk aud make book?’ It would seem, how- 
ever, that the saleable slaves are chiefly confined to such as have 
been taken in war, or kidnapped in the interior, or such as may have 
had 
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had a sentence of death commuted into that of foreign slavery. 
Domestic slavery exists, but only in a slight degree, and the objects 
of it are not transferable to foreign traders; but the gradation from 
domestic to foreign slavery is too short and easy, we shouid con- 
ceive, to afford much security to those who are placed in this hu- 
miliating condition. I[t is stated by Mr. Fitzmaurice that, while he 
was at Embomma, a man had been condemned to suffer death ; 
that he was taken to Sherwood, the mate of the slave-ship before 
mentioned, and offered for sale ; but that, on being rejected, those 
who had charge of him bound his hands and feet, and without fur- 
ther ceremony threw him into the river. 

The state of society, among the tribes of Congo, appears to be 
pretty nearly the same as that of all the negro nations; but in their 
moral and physical character they ought probably to be placed at the 
lower end of the scale of Africans. ‘The women cultivate the land, 
carry the produce to market, range the woods for food and firing, 
manage the canoes in catching fish, and perform all the laborious 
duties, while the men saunter about, or lie at full length stringing 
beads or strumming ov some musical instrument; or, if they exert 
themselves at all, it is in dancing by moonlight. They are repre- 
sented, however, as lively and good humoured, hospitable to strangers, 
ready at all times to share their pittance with the passing traveller ; 
and, considering the low state of civilization, far more honest than 
could have been expected. Their features are neither so strong 
nor their colour so deep as those of the more northern negroes, 
and they are said to indicate great simplicity and innocence. ‘The 
discovery of some burnt human bones, and of skulls hanging on the 
branches of trees, on the first entering of the party into the river, 
made an injurious impression on those who landed, as indicating 
the practice of eating human flesh ; but it was soon discovered that 
this was the place of public execution. Nothing could be more 
abhorrent from their practice; and, in fact, a negro cannibal, we 
verily believe, does not exist. 

We cannot be surprized that a people so ignorant should be super- 
stitious. Every one wears about him, and keeps also in his dwelling, 
a charm against evil, and there is nothing so vile in nature that does 
not serve for a negro’s fetiche ;—the horn, the hoof, the hair, the 
teeth, and the bones of all manner of quadrupeds—the feathers, 
beaks, claws, skulls, and bones of birds—the heads and skins of 
snakes—the shells and fins of fishes—pieces of old iron, copper, 
wood, seeds of plants—and sometimes a mixture of all or most of 
them strung together on the same string. They are generally guided, 
however, by the priest in the choice of a fetiche as a protection 
against any particular danger ; aud if it should unfortunately happen 
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that the wearer perishes by the very means against which the charm 
had been adopted, it is not for want of power in the fetiche, but for 
the possessor having offended it. On this account, when a man has 
predetermined to commit an act, which may be displeasing to his 
fetiche, or which his conscience tells him he ought not to do, he lays 
aside his guardian deity, and covers him ap, that he may not be- 
hold the wickedness which he is about to commit. This may be 
superstition ; but it is not confined to the African savage. Louis the 
Eleventh, a faithless, rapacious, and cruel despot, is said to have co- 
vered his whole body with reliques and scapularies, to which some 
supposed virtue was attached ; but his favourite fetiche was a leaden 
image of the Virgin, which he always wore on his hat, and such was 
the veneration which thistutelary guardian exacted from the monarch, 
that, whenever he was about to perform a wicked or unjust act, he 
always put it aside. It is worthy of remark that the word fetiche, 
which extends throughout the whole of the negro coast, is Portu- 
gueze—feti¢o, a charm or witcheraft; and we perhaps shall not be 
far amiss in supposing this nation to have encouraged, rather than 
used any endeavour to suppress, the superstitious notions of the 
ignorant natives. 

The language of Congo, it would appear from some observations 
of Mr. Marsden, extends quite across the continent, and many of 
its words are found to correspond not only with the language of 
Mosambique, but also with that of the Caffres, near the Cape of 
Good Hope; but it does not appear to possess any of that com- 
plicated mechanism which some authors have assigned to it, or to 
have required that ‘ meditative genius, foreign to the habitual con- 
dition of the people,’ which Malte-Brun seems to have discovered 
in its‘¢onstruction. A copious vocabulary of the Malemba and 
Embomma languages, collected by Captain Tuckey, is contained 
in the Appendix. 

We now proceed to lay before our readers a brief biographical 
notice of each of the sufferers on this ill-fated expedition, the me- 
lancholy catastrophe of which has added so largely to the catalogue 
of martyrs to the spirit of African discovery. 

James Hineston Tuckey, the youngest son of Thomas 
Tuckey, Esq. of Greenhill, near Mallow, was born m 1776, went 
tosea in 1791, served on board the Suffolk as master’s mate at the cap- 
ture of Trincomallee, when he received a slight wound in his left arm ; 
and assisted at the surrender of Amboyna, ‘ famous,’ as he observes 
in a letter to his friends, ‘ for Dutch cruelty and English forbear- 
ance.’ Here, when in the act of firing a gun, it burst, and broke 
his right arm. ‘ Having no surgeon on board,’ he writes, ‘I was 
obliged to officiate for myself, and set it im a truly sailor-like fashion, 
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So that in a week after it was again-obliged to be broken, by the 
advice of the surgeon.’ For his exertions in queliing a mutiny 
which broke out m the Suffolk, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral 
Rainier, that officer appointed him acting lieutenant. While at 
Madras in a prize, he volunteered into the Sybille, on intelligence 
being received of the French frigate La Forte cruizing in the Bay 
of Bengal; and in the gallaut action which ensued, Lieutenant 
Tuckey commanded on the forecastle. 

In 1799 he was sent with dispatches for Admiral Blankett, then 
commanding in the Red Sea. Here the excessive heat seems to 
have laid the foundation of a complaint which never left him. ‘ It 
may surprize you’ (he writes from Bombay) ‘to hear me complain 
of heat, after six years broiling between the tropics; but the hot- 
test day I ever felt, either in the East or the West Indies, was winter 
to the coolest one we had in the Red Sea. The whole coast of 
“ Araby the Blest,” from Babelmandel to Suez, for forty miles 
inland, is an arid sand, producing not a single blade of grass nor 
affording one drop of fresh water; that which we drank for nine 
months, on being analyzed, was found to contain a very considerable 
portion of sea salt. In the Red Sea, the thermometer at midnight 
was never lower than 94°, at sun-rise 104°, and at noon 112°. In 
India the medium is 82°, the highest 94°.’ On a second visit to 
this inland sea, he experienced so violent an attack of the liver, and 
was so much debilitated, that a return to Europe was the only 
chance of saving his life. 

His native climate had the desired effect, and in 1802 he wag 
appointed first lieutenant of the Calcutta, when sent to form an 
establishment in New South Wales. Here he made several sur 
veys, and particularly one of Port Philip, and on reaching England 
in 1804, published an account of the voyage. The following year 
the Calcutta, in bringing home a valuable convoy from St. Helena, 
was met by the Rochefort squadron, consisting of five sail of the 
line and two frigates. For the preservation of this convoy, Captain 
W oodriff determined to engage the whole squadron, and maintain- 
ed a sort of running fight in a direction opposite to the course of the 
convoy, till he saw it out of danger, and the Calcutta became per- 
fectly unmanageable, and was compelled to surrender. Captain 
Woodriff, after an imprisonment of eighteen months, was exchanged 
for a French officer of equal rank ; but Lieutenant Tuckey was kept 
in confinement till the termination of the war. ‘The Court Martial 
having ‘ most honourably acquitted Captain Woodriff, his officers, 
and ship’s company,’ the Captain delivered a paper to the court to 
the following effect :—‘ I cannot, Mr. President, and members of 
this honourable Court, omit to express to you how much I regret 
that the captivity of Lieutenant Tuckey, late first lieutenant of his 
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Majesty’s ship Calcutta, should be a bar to the promotion he so 
highly merits ; bis courage, cool intrepidity, and superior abilities, 
as a seaman and an officer, entitle him to my warmest gratitude, and 
render him most worthy of the attention of the Right Honourable 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.’ 

In 1806, Mr. Tuckey married a fellow-prisoner, Miss Margaret 
Stuart, daughter of the commander of a ship in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bengal. She also had been taken by the Roche- 
fort squadron on her passage, to join her father in India, In vain 
Mr. Tuckey and his friends exerted themselves in procuring his re- 
lease, by exchange or otherwise; and it was not till after repeated 
refusals that he even obtained permission, in 1810, for his wife 
to visit England to look after his concerns. Her object accom- 
plished, she procured passports to return to France by way of 
Moriaix: here she was detained, and after six weeks sent back to 
England. 

On the advance of the allied armies into France in 1814, Mr. 
Tuckey was ordered to Blois, and, with his two little boys, obliged 
to travel in the most severe weather, he says, that he ever expe- 
rienced. is youngest son fell a victim to fatigue and sickness. 
‘I had indeed,’ says the father, ‘a hard trial with my little boy, for 
after attending him day and night for three weeks, (he had no mother, 
no servant, no friend but me to watch over him,) L received his last 
breath, and then had not ouly to direct his interment, but also to 
follow him to the grave, and recommend his innocent soul to his 
God : this was indeed a severe trial, but it was a duty, and I did not 
shrink from it.’ But one still more severe awaited him shortly after 
his arrival in England: he had the misfortune to lose a fine child, 
a girl of seven years of age, in consequence of her clothes taking 
tire, after lingering several days in excruciating agony. 

On account of Mr. Tuckey’s meritorious services in the Calcutta, 
and his sufferings and loug imprisonment in France, Lord Melville 
promoted him, in the year 1814, to the rank of commander ; and in 
the following year, on hearing of the intention of sending an expe- 
dition to explore the Zaire, he applied, among several others, to be 
appointed to that service. His abilities were unquestionable ; he 
was an excellent surveyor, spoke several languages, and during his 
confinement he had stored his mind with such various knowledge, 
and had turned his attention so particularly to the subject of nautical 
discovery and river navigation, that he appeared to be in every re- 
spect eligible for the service, and accordingly was entrusted with the 
command, of which his narrative is the best proof that he was not 
undeserving. His zeal to accomplish the objects of the expedition 
appears to have been without bounds, and his unwearied exertions 
evidently brought on his old disorder. He returned to the ships 
from 
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from his river excursion in a state of extreme exhaustion; he had 
no fever, however, nor pain during the whole of his illness, from 
the 17th of September, when he reached the Congo, till the 4th of 
October, when he expired. We insert with pleasure the follow- 
ing testimony of his merits. 

‘The few survivors of this ill-fated expedition will long cherish the 
memory of Captain Tuckey, of whom Mr. Fitzmaurice, the master, who 
succeeded to the command, observes, in reporting his death, “ in him 
the navy has lost an ornament, and its seamen a father.” But his bene- 
volence was not confined to the profession of which he was so distin- 
ep on a member. A poor black of South Africa, who, in his youth, 

ad been kidnapped by a slave-dealer, was put on board the Congo, while 
in the Thames, with a view of restoring him to his friends and country, 
neither of which turned out to be in the neighbourhood of the Zaire, and 
he was brought back to England, This black was publicly baptized at 
Deptford church, by the name of Benjamin Peters, having learned to 
read on the passage out by Captain Tuckey’s instructions, of whom he 
speaks in the strongest terms of gratitude and affection. He was gene- 
rous to a fault. A near relation has observed, “ that a want of sufficient 
economy, and an incapability of refusal to open his purse to the neces- 
sities of others, have been the cause of many of the difficulties which 
clouded the prospects of his after life ;”—that “ he knew nothing of the 
value of money, except as it enabled him to gratify the feelings of a be- 
nevolent heart.” 

‘In his person Captain Tuckey was tall, and must once have been 
handsome; but his long residence in India had broken down his consti- 
tution, and, at the age of thirty, his hair was gray, and his head nearly 
bald: his countenance was pleasing, but wore rather a pensive cast; but 
he was at all times gentle and kind in his manners, cheerful in conversa- 
tion, and indulgent to every one placed under his command. In him it 
may fairly be said, the profession has lost an ornament; his country has 
been deprived of an able, enterprising, and experienced officer ; and his 
widow and children have sustained an irreparable loss.'-—Jntro. p.lix. 1x. 

Lieutenant Hawkey had been a fellow prisoner with Cap- 
tain Tuckey in France, where, under the inhuman system of Buona- 
parte, he had suffered an imprisonment of eleven years: every pros- 
pect of rising in his profession being clouded and lost in a hopeless 
captivity, limited only by the duration of the war, and aggravated 
by the cruel reflection, that, after having spent the early and best 
years of life in the active service of his country, and the middle 
part of it in a prison, he would. have to begin the world anew, if 
ever the day of liberation should arrive—such was the condition to 
which a number of gallant officers in the navy and army were re- 
duced by this malignant tyrant. 

Lieutenant Hawkey was an excellent draughtsman ; he sketched in 
a bold and artist-like manner ; and, to a general knowledge of natural 


history, he united the talent of painting the minuter sea and land ani- 
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mals with great spirit and accuracy, and in an exquisite style of colour- 
ing. A number of specimens of this kind were found in a small pocket- 
book, accompanied with some slight memoranda ; but his papers, contain- 
ing descriptions of those sketches and drawings, and other remarks made in 
the progress up the river, have unfortunately been lost. He proceeded with 
the captain to the farthest point of the journey, and, though employed 
in the most active manner, and exposed to the same weather and the 
same hardships as the rest of the party, he had no complaint whatever 
when he returned to the vessel on the 17th September ; his case was 
therefore somewhat singular. He continued in good health, and with- 
out any complaint till the 3d October, when the ship was at sea; he 
then expressed a sense of lassitude about his loins, and irritability of 
stomach ; but there was no apparent febrile action; the pulse being 
about the natural standard, which with him was only 65°, without the 
body undergoing any increase of temperature. The only symptoms 
were irritability of stomach, with extreme languor and debility; the 
next day, however, he was seized with vomiting; on the 6th became in- 
sensible, the pulse scarcely perceptible at the wrist, and the extremitios 
cold ; and he continued thus till 11 o’clock in the evening, when he ex- 
pired without a struggle.’—JIntrod. p. lxi. Iii. 

Mx. Eyre, the purser, was a young man of a corpulent and 
bloated habit ; he had no illness while im the river; had not been 
on shore for three weeks, and never exposed himself either to the 
sun or fatigue during the whole voyage. He was attacked with 
fever after leaving the river, and, on the third day, breathed his last. 
His disease appears to have had all the symptoms of the Bulam. 
fever. 

Mr. Curistian Situ, professor of botany, the son of a 
respectable landholder near Drammen in Norway, was born in 
October 1785; he studied botany under Professor Hornemann, 
and more particularly that branch of the science of which his na- 
tive mountains afforded such ample stores—the mosses and 
lichens. Brought up to the profession of physic, and appointed 
physician to the great hospital at Copenhagen, he could not resist 
the temptation of accompanying his friends Hornemann and 
Wormskiold on a botanical tour into the mountains of Norway, in 
which he particularly distinguished himself. In 1812 he made a 
second excursion across the mountains of ‘Tellemarck and Halling- 
dut, ascertained their heights, examined their productions, and 
in short traversed those solitary regions not only as a botanist 
but as a natural philosopher. He published a narrative of his 
observations, which, to use the words of his friend Von Buch, 
* must always be considered as one of the most curious and in- 
structive documents of physical geography.’ In a third scientific 
expedition, on which be was engaged by the Patriotic Society of 
Norway, he extended his travels into remote regions ‘ untrod even 
by the hunters of the rein-deer. Here he assembled the scattered 
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peasantry, explained to them the characters and the valuable pro- 
perties of the lichens which covered their mountains, instructed 
them how to convert their mosses into bread pleasant to the taste, 
nourishing, and wholesome, and prevailed on them to adopt it in- 
stead of the miserable bark bread, which affords but little nourish- 
ment, and that little at the expense of health.’ 

After this he came to England, traversed its northern mountains 
and those of Scotland, visited North and South Wales, and scoured 
the mountains of Ireland. On his return to London, in 1814, he 
met, at the house of Sir Joseph Banks, the celebrated geologist 
Baron Von Buch, whose habits and feelings being congenial with 
his own, they soon formed an intimacy, and projected a* voyage 
to Madeira and the Canaries. In this expedition Professor Smith 
was enraptured with the luxuriance of the vegetable world, which 
far surpassed any idea he could have possibly formed of it from 
the languid and stunted vegetation of his northern climate. He 
returned to England in December 1815; aud when the expedi- 
tion to explore the Zaire was mentioned to him by Sir Joseph 
Banks, he most readily and unconditionally accepted the offer of 
the appointment of botanist from a pure love of science, and the 
hope of being useful to mankind. ‘The zeal and qualifications of 
Professor Smith are apparent from his journal, though it seems 
this interesting document had undergone no revision, but was found, 
as we before mentioned, as originally written, in a small pocket 
memorandum-book. He was first taken ill on returning with 
Captain Tuckey to the vessels, and pertinaciously refused all nu- 
triment and medicine, except cold water. On the 2lst of Sep- 
tember, four days after they reached the ship, he became delirious, 
and died on the following day. 

Mr. Crancu, collector of subjects in natural history, was 
one of those extraordinary self-taught characters, to whom par- 
ticular branches of science and literature are sometimes more in- 
debted, than to the efforts of those who have had the advantage of 
a regular education. He was born at Exeter, in the year 1785, of 
humble but respectable parents ; having lost his father at eight years 
of age, he was turned over to an avaricious uncle, who scarcely al- 
lowed him a common education, and, at fourteen, put him out as an 
apprentice to learn ‘ the art and mystery of shoe-making.’ In this 
situation every moment that could be stolen from his labour was 
either devoted to the few books which he had been able to collect, 
or to the study of natural history, and particularly that branch of it 
which relates to entomology. At the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship he repaired to London. That great mart of human know- 
ledge inspired him with higher objects, and better hopes than those 
ef advancement in the art of shoe-making. “ 
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On his return to his native spot his circumstances were favoura- 
bly improved by marriage. Every thing was now left to his jour- 
neymen, while he was sedulously and successfully employed in col- 
lecting objects of natural history. ‘The ardour with which he pro- 
secuted his inquiries is thus described :— 

* No difficulties nor dangers impeded his researches : he climbed the 
most rugged precipices—he was frequently lowered down by the pea- 
sants from the summits of the tallest clifis—he waded through rapid 
streams—he explored the beds of the muddiest rivers—he sought the 
deepest recesses. [le frequently wandered for whole weeks from home, 
and often ventured out to sea for several days together entirely alone 
in the smallest skiffs of the fishermen. No inclemency of weather, no 
vicissitudes of “storms and sunshine,” ever prevented his fatiguing 
pursuits; the discovery of a new insect amply repgid the most painful 
exertions. Several papers in the “ Weekly Entertainer,” a little work 
which accompanies one of the most popular of the western newspapers, 
were written by him; and by these, and his collection of subjects in 
natural history, he gradually became better known, and his talents duly 
appreciated by the most able naturalists. —Jntrod. p. Ixxiv. 

Dr. Leach was so well pleased with the accuracy and intelligence 

of this self-educated and zealous naturalist, that he engaged him 
to collect insects, and particularly marine productions, for the 
British Museum. This was the height of his ambition,— 
* He immediately discharged his journeymen, and converted his manu- 
factory of boots and shoes into apartments for the reception and pre- 
servation of such objects of natural history as his daily excursions might 
procure. He kept up a continual communication with the fishermen of 
a and constantly received from them baskets filled with the 
rubbish they dredged from the bottom of the sea; and this he examined 
with diligence and attention, preserving all the new objects that he dis- 
covered, and making descriptions of them. He visited occasionally 
the Brixham, Plymouth, and Falmouth fishermen, and made excur- 
sions with them. He very often left Kingsbridge in an open boat, and 
remained absent for a long time together, during which he dredged, 
when the tide was full, and examined the shores when it was out. At 
night he slept in his boat, which he drew on shore; and, when the wea- 
ther was too stormy for marine excursions, he would leave his boat and 
proceed to examine the country and woods for insects, birds,’ &c.—Introd. 
p- Ixxv. Ixxvi. 

When the expedition to the Zaire was in agitation, Mr. Cranch 
was thus employed in the collection of subjects of natural his- 
tory for the British Museum; and was recommended by Dr. 
Leach to Sir Joseph Banks, as particularly fitted for the situation 
of collector on this voyage of discovery. Mr. Cranch was taken 
ill between Cooloo and Inga; was carried back on the shoulders of 
the natives to the former place, from thence in a hammock to the 
foot of the first cataract, where he was put into a canoe, and on the 
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tenth day reached the ship. On the third day after this he died, 
and was buried at Embomma, by permission of the king, in his own 
burying ground. ‘He was of that order of dissenters,’ says Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, ‘ who are called Methodists; and, if 1 may judge 
from external appearances, he was an affectionate husband and fa- 
ther, a sincere friend, a pious, honest, and good man.’ He died 
in the thirty-first year of his age. 

Mr. Tuvor was a young man who had served his apprentice- 
ship to a surgeon in Liverpool, and was recommended by Mr. 
Brookes the anatomist, and approved by Sir Everard Home, as a 
person well qualitied to fill the situation of comparative anatomist. 
The unfortunate circumstances of the expedition afforded him but 
few materials to work upon, and little opportunity to exercise his 
skill on those few. He was the youngest of the party, and the first 
who was attacked with fever on the march over the hills, being 
seized on the 15th of August, three days after they set out. On the 
22d he reached the Congo sloop in one of the double boats, in a 
state of great debility, auxiety, and impatience, and, on the even- 
ing of the 29th, he expired without pain. 

Mr. Epwarp GaLwey was second son to the banker of that 
name in Mallow. He had been educated with a view to one of the 
learned professions; but by the advice of his friends he was prevail- 
ed on to take a seat in his father’s office. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that the dull routine of a banker’s counting-house was but 
little congenial with his inclinations, and he escaped from it when- 
ever he could, to indulge his zeal for scientific pursuits. He thus 
acquired a practical knowledge of botany, made himself conversant 
with all the new discoveries in chemistry, and these, with geology, 
became his favourite studies. He was soon compelled, however, 
to withdraw from his retired and studious pursuits to seek for health 
in the South of Europe, having greatly suffered from the alarming 
symptoms of a confirmed consumption; from which he is said to 
have completely recovered by a tempestuous and protracted pas- 
sage to Lisbon, in the year 1813. Here he seized the opportunity 
of gratifying his ardent zeal for research, by availing himself of the 
facility which his uniform of a yeomanry officer gave him to explore 
various parts of the Peninsula. In this journey he acquired such 
a taste for foreign travel, that on his return to Ireland his friends. 
quickly perceived an opportunity only was wanting to set him forth 
again. ‘That opportunity soon occurred in the ill-fated expedi- 
tion before us. Captain Tuckey had been one of his early friends, 
and to him he immediately applied to be taken on board as a vo» 
junteer. In vain was he told that he would be exposed to priva- 
tions and hardships of every kind; he pleaded the example of Sir 
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Joseph Banks :—in short, remonstrance and persuasion were use- 
less, and he persevered till he was permitted to embark. 

In the march overland he was taken ill at the village of Inga, 
about the 24th of August, but did not reach the Congo till the 7th 


of September, being then in a state of great exhaustion. On the 9th 


he became insensible, and expired, without pain, about the middle 
of the day. His body was interred in the burying ground of the 
king of Embomma, with such honours as the dispirited party left 
with the vessels, could bestow, by the side of his unfortunate com- 
panions Cranch and Tudor. 

‘ Mr. Galwey had taken a very active part in collecting specimens, 
and meking remarks on the natural products of the country, and more 

articularly on its geology ; but both his journal and his collection are 
fost They had met in their progress with a party of slave-dealers, 
having in their possession a negro in fetters, from the Mandingo country. 
From motives of humanity, and with the view of returning this man te 
his friends and country, as well as under the hope that he might be- 
come useful as they proceeded, and give some account of the regions 
through which he must have passed, as soon as he should be able to 
speak a little English, Captain Tuckey purchased him, and appointed 
him to attend Mr. Galwey; but he was utterly incapable, it seems, of 
feeling either pleasure or gratitude at his release from captivity ; and 
when Mr. Galwey was taken ill, he not only abandoned him, but carried 
off the little property he had with him, no part of which was ever recor 
vered,’—Introd. pp. Ixxx. Ixxxi. 

We cannot suffer this occasion to pass without offering our tri- 
bute of respect and regret to the memory of another enterprizing 
traveller, whose name has frequently been meationed in our pages, 
and the best part of whose life has been devoted to the cause of 
African discovery ; but which unfortunately has been cut off in its 
prime, just at the moment when he was about to realize his plan of 
penetrating into the interior of this continent. 

Mr.J.L. Burcknarpt, a cadet of one of the principal families 
in Switzerland, was a native of Zurich. At the time when the 
despotism of France had closed every avenue, but one, of distinction 
to the youth of the continent, our young traveller, unwilling to en- 
gage in the career of a military life, came over to England, with an 
introduction to Sir Joseph Banks, and, after a few months’ residence 
in London, offered his services to the African Association, The re- 
sult of Park’s first attempt had more effect in kindling his hopes 
of final success, than the fate of Houghton, Horneman, and Led- 
yard in depressing them. Possessed of a good constitution and an 
unimpeached moral character, well educated, and capable of im- 
proving his talents by application in whatever pursuit might be 
found necessary to qualify him for the undertaking, he was imme- 
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diately iulisted into the service of the Association, and received from 
various quarters every assistance he required in the different branches 
of science, to which his attention was directed. 

Mr. Burckhardt left England on the 2d of March, 1809, for 
Malta, whence he set out for Aleppo, which he reached on the 
6th of July following. Here, and at Damascus, he spent a prin- 
cipal part of the next three years; during which he made a variety 
of excursions into the Hauran and the Lesge, visited the ruins of 
Palmyra and Baalbec, passed some time amongst the Turkmans 
of the northern provinces of Syria, and perfected himself im the 
knowledge of the religion, manners, and language of the Mahom- 
medan Arabs, by frequent and long residences among the Bedouins 
of the desert. The result of his researches in that part of the world, 
which he considered as merely preparatory to his great enterprize, 
the African Association now possess, in the form of journals, and of 

litical, geographical, and statistical notices. On the 18th of 
Sena; 1812, he set out from. Damascus for Cairo, avoiding the 
usual ronte of the seacoast and desert between El Arish and the 
borders of Egypt, and directing his course, in the disguise of the 
poorest of the Bedouius, from the Holy Land, east of the Jordan, 
by Szalt, nto Arabia Petra, and across the great desert El Ty: 
he reached Cairo on the 4th of September, with the intention of 
availing himself of the first opportunity of penetrating into Africa, 
which the departure of a Fezzan or a Darfour caravan might afford 
him. 

Finding, however, that this was not likely soon to take place, he 
determined to pass the intermediate time in exploring Egypt and the 
country above the Cataracts, and was thus enabled to perform two 
very arduous and interesting journies into the ancient Athiopia; one 
of them along the banks of the Nile from Assouan to Dar El Mahass 
on the frontiers of Dongola, in the months of February and March 
1813, during which be discovered many remains of ancient Egyp- 
tian and Nubian architecture, with Greek inscriptions, such as 
are found in the temples of Phila;—the other, between March 
and July in the following year, through Nubia to Souakim and 
Djedda. The details of this journey contain the best notices ever 
received in Europe of the actual state of society, trade, manufac- 
tures and government, in what was once the cradle of all the know- 
ledge of the Egyptians. 

Our traveller's next excursion appears to have been from Cairo 
into the peninsula of Arabia, for the purpose of visiting the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina; im the former of which he resided 
between four and five months, making his observations secure under 
the character of a Mahommedan Hadjé or pilgrim, and with all the 
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advantage of the perfect knowledge which he had now acquired in 
the religion, language and manners of the inhabitants, His resi- 
dence in this part of the east necessarily brought him imto con- 
tact with the Wahabees; and the Association have received from 
him, besides a full description of Mecca, and of the early and 
recent superstitions of that part of the world, a very elaborate ac- 
count of the rise and progress of this extraordinary sect of Ma- 
hommedan puritans, comprehending the whole of their political 
history from the foundation of the sect, between fifty and sixty 
years ago, by Abd E! Wahab and Mohammed Ibn Saoud, to the 
peace between Abdullah [bn Saoud and ‘Vooson Pasha, on the part 
of Mohammed Ali, pashaw of Egypt, in 1815. 

The last excursion of Mr. Burckhardt was from Cairo to Mount 
Sinai and the eastern head of the Red Sea. ‘The journal of this inte- 
resting tour is interspersed with a varicty of historical notices on the 
former state of the country, and annexed to it is a memoir of the 
wanderings of the Israelites on their departure from the land of 
Pharoah. 

Besides these works, we are happy to learn that the Association are 
also in possession of a variety of notices on the interior of Africa, 
with several vocabularies of African lenguages, collected from the 
natives who visited Egypt during Mr. Burckhardt’s detention in 
that country. There is also a series of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine Arabic proverbs, in the original language, together with 
English translations and illustrations of the various allusions con- 
tained in them ; to these is added a literal and spirited translation 
of a burlesque epic poem im the vulgar dialect of Cairo; the sub- 
ject of which is a contest between wiae and bast, the latter being a 
Cy term for all the intoxicating substances composed of the 

eaves of the hemp-flower and opium, whether in the form of 
pastes, pills, or sweetmeats. 

Such are a small part of the labours of this extraordinary per- 
son, whose accomplishments and perseverance were such as could 
not have failed, had he lived, to place him high in the ranks of the 
most distinguished travellers of this or indeed any age. He has in 
fact left behind him materials which have scarcely ever been 
one by any of his predecessors for the interest and importance 
of the subjects, the extent of his observations, and for the ele- 
gance even of his style, though written in a foreign idiom. 

The close of Mr. Burckhardt’s last work, we understand, is brought 
down tothe 25th March, 1817, when the approaching summer seem- 
ed to offer to him the pleasing prospect of a caravan destined to 
Mourzouk, a route which he had long before decided on as the most 
likely to conduct towards that point which had now for many years 
been the principal object of his life. His expressions on this oc- 
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casion, and which we copy from one of the last letters he was des- 
tined to write, cannot be contemplated, at the present moment, 
without feelings of deep regret. 

* I write to Sir Joseph Banks, and repeat to you, that I am in anxious 
expectation of a caravan for Libya, and [ have been long prepared to 
start on the shortest notice. I shall leave Egypt with more pleasure, 
because I shall now no more have to regret leaving my journals in a 
rude state, which would have been the case, if I had started last year ; 
and it will afford me no small consolation upon my future travels, to 
think that, whatever may be my fate, some profit has, at least, hitherto 
accrued from my pursuits, and that the Association are now in posses- 
sion of several Journals of mine treating of new and interesting countries.” 

Such was the eager and lively hope with which he looked 
forward to joiming the departing caravan! but Providence or- 
dained otherwise. On the 5th of October, 1817, he was sud- 
denly seized with a dysentery, which, in spite of the attendance of 
an English physician, hurried him to an untimely end on the 15th 
of that month. No words can better depict the last moments of 
this object of our regret, his ardent mind aud his affectionate heart, 
than those of a letter from the consul-general of Egypt to the se- 
cretary of the African Association, of which the following is an 
extract :— , 

‘ I have the painful task of communicating to you very heart-rending 
intelligence. Our valuable traveller and friend, Sheick Ibrahim, is no 
more; he died on Wednesday last, after an illness of only ten days con- 
tinuance, of a dysentery, which baffled all the skill of Dr. Richardson, 
then travelling with Lord Belmore, who most fortunately happened to be 
present at the commencement of his malady, and who attended him 
with great kindness and anxious zeal throughout its progress. The 
Doctor tells me that he never saw an instance where the constitution 
made so little effort to recover itself. ‘The disease went on from bad | 
to worse with amazing rapidity until he sunk a victim to its ravages. 
On Wednesday morning his dangerous situation became very apparent, 
and he then felt so conscious of his approaching end, that he begged I 
might be sent for. 

* I went over immediately, and cannot describe how shocking it was te 
see the change which in so short a time had taken place. On the Tues- 
day se’nnight previous, he had been walking in my garden, with all the 
appearance of health about him, and conversing with his usual liveliness 
and vigour; he could now scarcely articulate his words; often made 
use of one for the other—was of a ghastly hue, covered with a cold 
clammy sweat, and had all the symptomatic restlessness of approaching 
death. Yet he still perfectly retained his senses, and was surprizingly 
firm and collected, and desired I would take pen and paper, and write 
down what he should dictate. The following is almost word for word 
what he said. “If I should now die, I wish you to draw upon Mr. 
Hamilton for £250, for money due to me from the African Association, 
and, together with what I have in Mr. Boghoz’ hands, (2000 —— 
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make the following distribution of it. Pay up my share of the Memnox 
head.” (This he subsequently repeated, as if afraid I should think he 
had already contributed enough, which I had once hinted.) “ Give 
2000 piastres to Osman,” (an Englishman whom I persuaded the Pasha 
to release from slavery, at Sheick Ibrahim’s particular request ;) “‘ 400 
piastres to Shaharty, my servant. Let my male and female slave, and 
whatever I have in the house, which is little, go to Osman.—Send 1000 
piastres to the poor at Zurich, my native place. My whoie library, 
with the exception of my European books, I wish to go to the University 
of Cambridge, to the care of Dr. Clarke, the Librarian, comprizing 
also those in the hands of my friend Sir Joseph Banks. My European 
books I leave to you (Mr. Salt:) of my papers, make such a se- 
lection as you think right, and send them to Mr. Hamilton for the 
African Association—there is nothing on Africa. I was starting in 
two months’ time with the caravan returning from Mecca, and going 
to Fezzan,—thence to Tombuctoo—but it is otherwise disposed.— 
Give my love to my friends.” He then enumerated several persons 
he was living with here on terms of intimacy: he afterwards paused, 
and seemed to be troubled. At length, with great exertion, he said, 
— Let Mr. Hamilton acquaint my mother with my death, and say 
that my last thoughts were always with her.” His mother’s name 


was thus apparently kept back for some time, as if he was afraid to’ 


trust himself with the mention of it. The expression also of his coun, 
tenance, when he noticed his intended journey, was an evident struggle 
between disappointed hopes and manly resignation. Less of the weak- 
ness of human nature was, perhaps, never exhibited on a death-bed. 
About a quarter before twelve at night he expired without a groan, six 
hours after the above-mentioned conversation. The funeral, as he de- 
sired, was Mohammedan, conducted with all proper regard to the re- 
spectable rank which he held in the eyes of the natives. On this point 
I had no difficulty in deciding, after his own expression on the subject. 
I can assure you that his loss has been a severe shock to me. I admired 
his talents, high integrity, and noble independence of character; and 
from daily witnessing the admirable prudence with which he conducted 
himself towards the natives, I had formed very sanguine hopes of his ul- 
timate success in the great enterprize to which he had dedicated his life. 
J also loved him for his benevolence, which was exercised in the most 
liberal way towards all whom he knew in distress ; and to do which, with 
his limited income, he must have denied himself not merely luxuries 
but even comforts. In conversation he was very agreeable: there was 
a quick sparkling in his eye, and a variety of expression in his counte- 
nance, when animated, which excited the most lively interest in the 
minds of those whom he was addressing ; and the warmth and energy of 
his style and manner satisfied you that he spoke from the heart. His 
detestation of a man acting for his own ends against the interests of so- 
ciety was so excessive, that he could not speak of such a one with pa- 
tience. _ He had been daily in the practice of paying me a visit in my 
garden between the hours of three and six in the afternoon; but seldom 
could be prevailed upon to stay dinner, as it broke in too much on his 
wsual habits. He was kind beyond measure in giving assistance to the 
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travellers who visited Egypt, and in pointing out to them the best road 
to pursue. Only a week before his death he had been engaged in pur- 
chasing some books for Lord Belmore, when he met with a copy of the 
Antar for your brother, now in my possession.’* 

The Antar here mentioned is a personage hitherto but obscurely 
known to the European public as the author of one of the seven 
poems called the * Moallakat,’ which were suspended in the tem- 
ple of Mecca about the commencement of the Mabommedan ‘era, 
His history, as far as we know it, is told in a few words:— 
Antar was originally a black slave, who, by his fidelity and courage, 
raised himself to a high rank among the Bedouins of the Arabian 
deserts, and became in time the confidant of his prince and the gene- 
ral of his armies. His prowess in battle (and he is for ever eu- 
gaged in war, either in his own cause or that of his sovereign) is only 
equalled by that of the heroes of the Iliad, the knights of the Round’ 
Table, or the Paladins of Charlemagne. Having been betrothed 
to the mistress of his heart, Ibla, he is persecuted in a thousand 
ways by her relations :—exposed by their treachery to dangers, 
which put his skill aud his courage to the severest trials, he at 
length attains the object of his wishes. In a later part of his life, 
his ambition Jed lim to have one of bis poems written in praise of 
ibla suspended in the temple of Mecca. The tribe in possession 
of the town opposed it, and he only succeeded after many well-fought 
battles. He is the ally of Chosroes, king of Persia; aud there are 
as many traits of his frankness and generosity in private life as 
of his unconquerable courage in war. ‘Towards the close of the 





* The following extract of a letter written to a friend in England, in March last, pre- 
sents a lively picture of the feelings with which a hasty perusal of a part of ¢ The Life 
aud Adventures of Autar’ had inspired this accomplished Orientalist :— 

* When you ask me whether I know Antir, you probably forget that the first know- 
ledge I gained of that work was from av odd volume in your ownlibrary. I fully agree 
with you in your sentiments concerning it; it has certainly every requisite to be called 
ay epopee; it is throughout of high interest, and often sublime. I have attentively 
read little more than one twelfth part of it. Its style is very remarkabie ; without de- 
scending to the tone of common observation, as the Thousand and one Nights often do, 
it is simple and natural, and clear of that bombast and those forced expressions and far 
fetched metaphors, which the Orientals admire even in their prosaists, but which can 
never be to the taste of an European critic. The poetry appears almost everywhere to 
be the effusion of real sentiment ; and the herbvic strain of Antar’s war and love-songs, 
his satires and bursts of self-praise, are as exalted as they are natural,’ 

Our readers will learn with pleasure, that Antar is likely soon to be as well knowa 
io us as any of the heroes or sages of antiquity. His work, of which but three copies 
exist in Europe—one, we believe, in Vienna, and two (including that mentioned in the 
text) in England—has recently been translated into English by a gentleman who has 
been residing for some time at Constantinople, in the character of oriental secretary 
to the British embassy. The original, like most oriental productions, particularly 
those which rank among the popular tales of the East, is of considerable extent, 
¢onsisting, we are told, of no less than forty volumes of various sizes. A very small 
part of the translation has hitherto reached England ; but the specimens of it which 
have come under our notice give us a most favourable opinion of its merit asa tale and 
asapoem. The translation of the poetical parts is made in what is commonly called 
the Ossianic style, in which, it seems, the oriental imagery and idiom cua be best trans- 
faeed into our northern tongue 
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poem, some allusion is, for the first time, made to the appearance 
of Mahomet, the whole body of the work being entirely free from 
the customs and principles of Islamism: and one of the few super- 
natural phenomena related in it is the extraordinary effect produced 
by the first uttering of the name of thé prophet. ‘The episodes 
which are here and there introduced into the work add to the in- 
terest of the story, paint the manners of the desert to the life, and 
afford a variety of humorous and tender scenes. , The female sex 
bears throughout a much more important part in the conduct of 
the poem than is now allowed to it by Mahomedan jealousy; and, 
contrary to the supposed usages of Arabian poetry, women are 
made often to appear clothed in armour, and to fight as stoutly as 
any heroine of our Christian romances. ‘The narrative part of the 
‘work is in plain and unadorned prose; but most of the speeches are 
in the highest strain of Arab poetry. There are but few references 
to the superstitions, or religion of the time. The Christians are 
mentioned, but with no peculiar marks of aversion. The chiefs in 
their oaths swear by their idols, and they appear to have peculiar 
images in the temple which they worship, and to which victims are 
offered. The Kaaba is spoken of as a sacred object. The sudden 
burst of a tempest is at times attributed to the immediate inter- 
ference of the Deity, though never to magical illusions. A talis- 
manic ring relieves diseases, and now and then a sorceress is em- 
ployed in good or evil deeds. 

‘The ‘ Memnow’ mentioned in the Consul-general’s letter is the 
head of a colossal statue found at Thebes, and brought from 
that place to Alexandria at the joint expense of our deceased tra- 
veller and Mr. Salt, as a preseut to the British Museum, where, 
while we are writing, it has just arrived in safety. ‘This extraordi- 
nary head is, without doubt, the finest specimen of ancient Egyptian 
sculpture which has yet been discovered.* It is formed of a single 
block of granite about ten tons in weight. Under the direction of M. 
Belzoni, it was moved by the sheer labour of the Arab peasantry two 


* « After all I have said on the subject of the statue of Memnon, 1 am very much in- 
clined to think that there were two pretended vocal statues at Thebes; and that the 
one which Philostratus speaks of, as having, besides its youthful appearance and other 
circumstances above mentioned, a peculiar intelligence in its eyes, and a mouth as if on 
the point of speaking, was placed within the temple called the Memnonian. The head 
of such a statue is still to be seen within this building, and it is certainly the most beau- 
tiful and perfect piece of Egyptian sculpture that can be seen throughout the whole 
country. We were struck with its extraordinary delicacy; the very uncommon ex- 
pression visible in its features; and with a marked character that well entitled it to the 
admiration of Damis. It is of granite, the stone the ancients very commonly denomi- 
nated as the pédrawa Alfec. Its proportions are not so colossal as those of thetwo which 
are together in the plain ; and the place in which it is to be found exactly answers to 
the ripaevog 73 Mésevovec,—as described by the same biographer,—a space within a ruined 
temple, such as often occurs in abandoned cities, strewed with fragments of columns, 
traces of walls, pedestals, doorways, and statues of Hermes, or the Egyptian Mercury, 
partim manu, partin tempore consumpta.’ Ilamilten’s Egyptiaca. 
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miles, and, without the aid of any kind of machinery, embarked on 
the Nile. The French, unable to remove it, attempted to blow off 
with gunpowder the large mass of hair behind, forming that bushy 
coeffure so common on Egyptian statues, and part of the bust; for- 
tunately, the face has sustamed no injury. Lf we mistake not, there is 
a plate of this bust, not exactly as it now is, but as the French savans 
had intended it to be after the operation of blowing off the wig. 

By the indefatigable labour of M. Belzoni and Mr. Salt, the Bri- 
tish Museum is likely to become the richest depositary in the world 
of Egypuan antiquities. ‘They uncovered the front of the great 
sphynx, when numerous pieces of antiquity, as unexpected as ex- 
traordinary, were developed, pieces which, for many centuries, had 
not been exposed to human eyes. Among other things, a beautiful 
monolithic temple of very considerable dimensions was discovered 
between the legs of the sphynx, having within it a sculptured liou 
and a small sphynx. In one of the paws of the great sphynx was 
another temple, with a sculptured lion standing on au altar. In front 
of the great sphynx were the remains of buildings, apparently tem- 
ples, and several granite slabs with inscriptions cut into them, some 
entire, and others broken. One of these is by Claudius Cesar, 
recording his visits to the pyramids, and another by Antoninus Pius; 
both of which, with the little lions, are now in the British Museum. 
Several paint-pots were also found fronting the sphynx, with paint 
of different colours in them. At Thebes, M. Belzoni has made 
many new and curious discoveries, and found many valuable relics 
which had escaped the ravages of the invading Persians and the mo- 
dern Arabs: he has also uncovered six tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
which for centuries had not been entered or, indeed, known. ‘That 
of Apis he represents as uncommonly magnificent and interesting. 
‘It is certainly,’ he says, ‘ the most curious and astonishing pase. bq 
Egypt, and impresses one with the highest idea of the workmanship 
of the ancient inhabitants. The interior, from one extremity to the 
other, is one hundred and ninety feet, containing a great number of 
apartments and galleries. The walls are every where covered with 
hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, in fresco colours, which are brighter 
than any colour we have, and as fresh as if they had been only just 
laid on. But the finest antique in this place is in the principal 
chamber. It is a sarcophagus, formed of a single piece of ala- 
baster, nine feet seven inches long, three feet nine inches wide, the 
interior and the exterior being equally covered with hieroglyphics 
and figures, hollowed with a chissel. This sarcophagus sounds like 
a silver bell, and is as transparent as ice; no doubt, when I shall 
have it transported to England, as [ hope to do successfully, it will 
be esteemed as one of the most precious treasures of which any 
European museum can boast.’ 

But we must return to the afflicting task from which the er 
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and interesting nature of our correspondence almost unconsciously 
withdrew us. The last victim (would he might be the last!) that 
we have to mention is LieuTENANT Stoxkog, of the navy. This 
brave officer was severely wounded when our little squadron so gal- 
lantly defended itself against an overwhelming force on lake Erie; 
and when taken prisoner was marched several hundred miles into 


Kentucky, handcuffed like a felon. After the war, he was appointed > 


lieutenant of the Inconstant, commanded by Sir James Yeo; and 
being sent to Sierra Leone in a prize, and unwilling to remain there 
inactive, first joined the unfortunate expedition of Major Peddie, 
and after a long detention in the Foolah country by the rains, and 
by fruitless palavers, returned in November last to Sierra Leone, 
where he unfortunately died. 

The retrospective view of African discoveries, which will be 
found in various Numbers of our Journal, has hitherto, it must be 
owned, been rather of a gloomy nature. Many, however, as the 
sufferers have been in the hazardous enterprize of exploring the 
mysterious Niger, or in attempting to reach the celebrated city of 
Tombuctoo, new adventurers start up, ready to run the same career 
of difficulties and dangers. Captain Gray, of the Royal African 
corps, who has been seven years in that country, and who has made 
himself well acquainted with the Jaloff language, has assumed the 
command of a new expedition, more likely to be successful than 
the former, by taking the route of the Gambia. In the early part 
of this year he had entered this river ; and letters from him state that 
his preparations were nearly oo his people all well and in 
good spirits, and that he waited only the arrival of a transport which 
had been sent to the Cape de Verde islands for horses and mules, 
and which was daily expected, to commence his journey into the 
interior ; the rains had ceased, and the season was favourable. 

The time must come, and we are willing to hope it is not very 
distant, when the veil of African mystery will be drawn aside. 
Even now the prospective view appears to be enlivened with a 
brighter colouring than has yet tinted the African landscape. Ne- 
ver, certainly, was there a fairer prospect of success, in pushing re- 
searches into the interior, than under the pledged protection of the 
present bashaw of Tripoli; whose earnest and anxious wish to do 
that which may be acceptable to the Prince Regent and his govern- 
ment, whose marked attention to Englishmen, whose alliance with 
Fezzan and Bournou, and offers of protection to any English traveller 
who may be disposed to visit those countries, are guarantees of safety 
which no former traveller enjoyed. We mentioned in a former Num- 
ber, that he had given permission to Captain Smith and Mr. War- 
rington, to excavate and explore the ruins of ancient Leptis, and to 
carry away the columns, statues, f ents of antiquities, or what- 
ever else they might discover ; iid that, with the assistance of the 
Arab 
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Arab peasantry, they had succeeded in procuring many remains of an- 
cient art, some fine porphyritic columns, parts of frizes, and fragments 
of statues, which have since arrived at the British Museum. Some 
of these columns are represented as of large dimensions and of 
beautiful marble: it may be doubted, however, if Lebida contained 
any sculpture of much value. The zeal of the Vandal Christians, 
under Genseric, Jed them to destroy all pagan monuments within 
their reach, and what escaped them fell by the blind fury of the 
Arabs. Add to this, that Louis XIV. had the ransacking of Le- 
bida, and carried away the choicest columns of granitic porphyry 
which could be found, and which now adorn the church of St. Ger- 
mains in Paris. 

The temper and disposition of the Bey, the encouraging frank- 
ness with which he enters on the subject of discoveries in the in- 
terior of Africa, and the sincerity of his intentions to fall in with 
the views of the English, are strongly evinced in a conversation 
which Captain Smith and our aad recently held with him and 
with some of his officers, which is so curious as well as important, 
that our readers, we think, will not be displeased with having it laid 
before them from the original minutes. 

*Q. His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, by a magnanimous per- 
severance in the cause of humanity and justice, having bestowed peace 
on Europe, is now solicitous to extend his benevolent views to the 
natives of those regions lying to the southward of the dominions of your 
Highness, and the several kings, your allies; will your Highness there- 
fore assist so laudable an object by affording your powerful protection? 

A. I shall be happy to render every assistance to such an undertaking ; 
I have already shewn that to two Englishmen who came here some 
years ago. 

Q. Is your Highness certain they were Englishmen? 

. A. They said they were, and that they came from Egypt by way of 
ezzan. 

Q. Does your Highness, or any person in the Divan, recollect either 
of their names? 

No answer was given to this question for some time; on which I 
asked if the name of one might not be Horneman, when Mourad Reis 
said he now recollected it was. 

-Q. How long is it since they were in Tripoli? 

A. About fifteen or sixteen years. 

Q. What became of them after they left Tripoli; and where were 
they bound to? 

A. They returned to Fezzan with intent to penetrate southward to 
the Nile (Niger) and thence by the river to Tombuctoo, but one of 
them who had been ill of a fever, occasioned by drinking too much 
bad water after fatigue, died at Aucalas. 

Q. Was that the same person mentioned to me last winter by the 
Bey of Fezzan? 
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A. The same; the Bey had charge to conduct them to Bournou. 

Q. Does your Highness know what became of the other? 

A. He continued his journey, but fell ill at Houssor, in the dwelling 
of a Tripoline merchant established there, and resuming his travels 
before he was perfectly recovered, relapsed, and died at Tombuctoo. 

Q. Does your Highness know whether either of them left any papers, 
books or effects? 

A. No; but I will direct an inquiry. Moors never destroy papers. 

Q. Does your Highness imagine it difficult for a party to reach the 
Nile (Niger) through the dominions of your friend the King of 
Bournou? 

A. Not in the least; the road to Bournou is as beaten as that to 
Bengaz1. 

Q. Will your Highness grant protection to a party wishing to pro- 
ceed that way? 

A. Any person wishing to go in that direction, I will send an 
embassy to Bournou to escort him thither, and from thence the King 
will protect him to the Nile. But I must first clothe him as a Turk. 

Q. Will he be subject to much troublesome enquiry on that head? 

A. No; but he must not say he is a Christian. People in the in- 
terior are very ignorant ; I will clothe him myself in a particular way. 

Q. But will your Highness guarantee perfect safety of such a person 
against all accidents, except sickness or unavoidable casualties? 

A. I do guarantee. 

Q. Will your Highness undertake to produce, in the event of dis- 
aster, the papers and effects of the deceased, with a particular note 
written by himself, commencing on the day he might be taken ill, 
stating his opinion, &c. of the cause, and continued daily, until he shall 
be rendered incapable of writing? ‘This question is not to be considered 
by your Highness as a doubt of safe conduct, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the consolation of the friends of the defunct. 

A. I do undertake to produce all such papers; but there ought not 
to be less than four persons, in case of misfortune, by sickness. 

Q. Will your Highness give directions that a party shall not be 
obliged to proceed at the will of the escort, nor to travel in the heat of 
the sun, nor in the summer unless they like? 

A. The strangers shall be masters. From September to May is the 
time I recommend for an Englishman, but travellers have a fault of 
generally hurrying a caravan. 

Q. Will you also answer for the assistance and guarantee of the 
King of Bournou? 

A. Most certainly. 

Q. Can your Highness afford protection to a party going to the south- 
westward ? 

A. Nearly the same as through Bournou. 

Q. Are there many boats passing and re-passing that part of the Nile 
(Niger) south of Bournou, and what is their object? 

A. They are numerous, and earry effects and passengers to the seve- 
ral towns on the banks of the river. 

Q. What 
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Q. What are the names of the towns if that direction, your High- 
ness has the greatest commerce with? 

A. In Wangarra, Cuthorra, Cashna, Zangarra, Gooba, Bombarra, 
Houssa and Tombuctoo, there are always some Tripoline merchants. 

Q. Next to Bournou, what place has your Highness most direct 
communication with? 

A. Souat, which is the principal station for caravans that proceed to 
Tombuctoe, by way of Gadam. 

Q. What is the form of government at Souat? 

A. Republican, with a sort of head chief or prince, the same as at 
Houssa and Tombuctoo. 

Q. In what manner do the subjects of your Highness obtain leave to 
pass those countries at a great distance from your frontier? 

A. The travelling merchants insure themselves by giving presents, 
trifling ones, to the head of the country they arrive at, who affords them 
safe conduct to the next. 

Q. How is the usual trade between Tripoli and Tombuctoo conducted? 

A. It is mostly carried on by Fezzan and Gadam merchants. 

Q. What number of camels does the Tombuctoo caravan usually 
consist of ? 

A. Not so many as formerly; not above a hundred and fifty. The 
caravan to Morocco is the largest, as they have not so far to go; it is 
generally composed of three or four thousand camels. 

Q. When does the Fezzan caravan proceed to Tembuctoo? 

A. The direct road is rather by Gadam, as the nearer one. They 
set out commonly in March, travel greatly by night, and return towards 
November, where there is a very extensive fair held at Gadam, resorted 
to by immense numbers. 

Q. What are the principal articles of traffic? 

A. Slaves, gold, gum, hides, dates, barracans, nitre, cotton cloth, and 
great quantities of a fruit resembling coffee. 

Q. What is the greatest length of time the caravan is without the 
means of replenishing their water? 

A. Eight days. 

* Such,’ Captain Smith writes, ‘is the substance of the principal ques- 
tions I asked of the Bashaw, whose patience and good nature during the 
long conference were eminently conspicuous, particularly as the discus- 
sion of several of them required time and reference. 

* I trust such conduct will be duly appreciated, when it is considered 
that this prince, by the communications thus made, and the free access 
to his several towns, already given to me, has fully proved himself above 
the mean intolerance that actuates the generality of Turks; and more 
especially as he is acting thus in defiance of the memorable prophecy, 
stating that all these countries are to be restored to the Christians, and 
which is so universally believed, that the gates of the several towns and 
fortresses are closed every Friday from 11 A. M, till 1 P. M., the day 
and hour predicted for the event; to this, in a great measure, may be 
ascribed the jealous anxiety with which the Turks watch our desire of 
exploring these countries.’ 
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The Bashaw, pursuant to his promise, directed an immediate 
inquiry to be made respecting the effects of the late Mr. Horneman; 
and it appears that his books, papers, several sealed letters, instru- 
ments and clothes, were sent to f ripoli by the Bey of Fezzan, and 
were all to be delivered to Mr. M‘Donnagh, (formerly surgeon to 
the consulate,) by an intriguing man at the Bashaw’s court, one 
Signor Naudi, a notoriously bad character. The consul-general 
is now actively employed in investigating the whole transaction. 

Captain Smith had, ona journey to Ghirza, learned that Horne- 

man died at Aucalas; but from this conversation it would appear 
that a second European was with him. It could not be his Ger- 
nan servant, as intelligence of his death had reached England be- 
ore it was known that Horneman had set out from Fezzan; thus 
it remains doubtful whether Horneman may not have died in Tom- 
buctoo. Such a circumstance would give great additional interest 
to his papers, which, if still in existence, we have every reason to 
hope, from the zeal and intelligence of Consul Warrington, assisted 
by the powerful aid of the Bashaw, may yet be forthcoming. 

Tripoli has always been considered as the most eligible point to 
commence the prosecution of discoveries in the interior of northern 
Africa; and, in consequence of the friendly disposition of the 
present bashaw, and his readiness to meet the views of the British 
government, it has been determined to appoint a person of talent 
and enterprize to the official situation of vice-consul at Mourzouk, 
the capital of Fezzan, which is a dependency of ‘Tripoli, and go- 
verned by a bey, who happens to be a son of the bashaw, and, 
what is not very usual, on the most friendly terms with his father. 

From Fezzan, it is understood, there is a constant communication 
with Kashna, Bornou, and Tombuctoo, the kings of which are 
all on good terms with the bashaw of ‘Tripoli. From a MS. 
journal, found in a convent at Tripoli belonging to the Propaganda 
Fide, and recording many interesting details concerning the missions 
to Bornou about the beginning of the last century, it appears that 
the road thither had once been perfectly open and safe even for 
Christians;—the passes between Fezzan and Bornou, however, be- 
ing at that time occupied by robbers, the fathers took the route to 
Cassina, where, it would seem, they all perished from the badness 


of the water.* 
Under 





* The following is a close translation of an extract from this curious manuscript :— 
* 1710, July 20th.—The before-mentioned Rev. Carlo Maria, of Genoa, prefect of 
Bornou, and Father Serafino, his companion, departed from Fezzan, leaving in Tripoli 
Father Anastasio, who, being unable, from infirmity, to prosecute the mission to Bornou, 
returned to Christendom, having embarked July 13th. 

*1711.—In the month of August Father Carlo, prefect of the mission to Bornou, 
not being able to undertake his journey in that direction, the passes being closed in 
con- 
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Under the present favourable auspices for exploring Africa, the 
gentleman selected for this interesting enterprize is Mr. Ritchie, 
late private secretary to Sir Charles Stuart, ambassador at Paris. 
He is a young man, and is said to possess excellent abilities ; full 
of zeal for scientific research ; and well acquainted with the use of 
mathematical instruments; he is familiar with various branches of 
natural history, and possesses besides, the advantage of having been 
brought up to surgery. Captain Marry: at of the navy has, we under- 
stand, volunteered his services to accompany him, and, should they 
be so fortunate as to embark on the Niger, he will, no "doubt, be of 
most essential service in exploring that mysterious stream. 

The F rench, who are by no means backward in encouraging the 
prosecution of discoveries in science, and who, properly enough, 
consider Africa as a sort of common theatre on which all nations 
have a right to exercise their talents, have got the start of us on the 
present occasion. The moment it was understood in Paris that 
Mr. Ritchie had been appointed to this mission, it was officially 
announced to Sir Charles Stuart, by the minister of marine, that it 





consequence of the multitude of robbers and other impedjments, set off from Fezzan 
accompanied by Father Sevarino di Salesia. They took their way together towards 
the kingdom of Agadez. Having at length arrived there, they found that the objects 
of the Propaganda could not be prosecuted there ; and, having received intelligence 
that in the kingdom of Cassina they would have an opportunity of exercising their 
spiritual office, particularly in some village or ether of that kingdom, but not in the 
capital, they set off in the name of the Lord, leaving the kingdom of Agadez. After 
a journey of a month with the caravan through the desert, they arrived at the capital 
of the kingdom of Cassina. Since, however, the secrets of God are inscrutable, it so 
happened that, through the malignify of the water there, the above-mentioned Father 
Prefect grew sick, being attacked with the swelling of the whole body, and in eight 
days gave up his spirit teGod. On hearing this, the kifg of that kingdom, then dweli- 
ing at Cassina, had him stript of every thing that he possessed. Father Sevarino di 
Silesia, his companion, seeing every thing thus wrongfully taken away, presented him- 
self before the king, and told him that those clothes were his property, that which his 
deceased companion had, being not his own private property, but in common ; he there- 
fore begged him to make restitution ; hereupon the king answered, ‘ Lf you desire me 
to do this, turn Mahommedan as am.’ The missionary declined this proposal ; upon 
which the king rejomed, ‘ Begone then, and for thy deeds thou shalt die like thy com- 
panion,’ Tn faet, within two or three days, he fell sick of the same infirminy: as the 
prefect, and in the course of eleven days, he also gave up his spirit to his Creator. 
© The whole of this account we received from a Moorish merchant, a native ot Tripoli 
in Barbary, named Hadjie Millet; he gave it us with an air of compassion, having 
been the taithtui companion of these fathers from Tripoli to Fezzan, and from Fezzan 
to Agadez. The tidings of their death, with all its circumstances, he received from a 
merchant who accompanied these fathers from the kingdom of Agadez to the kingdom 
of Cassina, and who, out of ten that set out on that jJourne; y» was the only one that did 
not perish by this sickness, he having escaped by the wiil of God, that he might bear 
the tidings of the unhappy end of these religious. He further informed us, that in the 
said kingdom of Cassina the sickness has always existed, in consequence of the badness 
of those waters—those who are not accustomed to them dying infallibly upon drinking 
them ; those therefore who wish to trade there negociate with the caravan of Agadez, 
and go on no farther. He also stated that all foreigners dying in Cassina are uot in- 
terred, not even the richest merchants, but are carried out into the country aud left 
4 prey to the wild beasts.’ 
AAS was 
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was the intention of the French government to send an expedition 
into the interior of Africa; that he had deemed it proper to make 
this communication, lest the English might suspect it was meant 
to counteract the proceedings of Mr. Ritchie; whereas the idea had 
long been in contemplation, and the preparations were now nearly 
complete. Soon after this it was whispered in Paris that a person 
was engaged for this undertaking who had recently made some 
noise in the literary world; this was no other than Bahdia, the 
Spaniard, who, having some years ago been initiated, in London, 
into the external rites of Mohamedanism, visited the north of Africa 
and part of Asia, and, on his return, published his travels under the 
fictitious name of Ali Bey. It was also said that he was to proceed, 
in the first instance, to Cairo; thence, by joining the Tombuctoo 
caravan, to penetrate to the Niger; which he was to trace up to its 
source, and thence to cross over to the Senegal; the main object 
being that of ascertaining the possibility of opening a communication 
between ‘Tombuctoo and the French settlement at Gallam. Acom- 
mittee of the Institute, consisting of Messrs. Delambre, Cuvier, and 
some other members, were appointed to draw up his instructions ; 
and the government having agreed to advance him 25,000 francs, 
and to provide for his family in the event of his death, he set out on 
his travels about the beginning of the present year, ostensibly by the 
way of Egypt, but actually, we have been informed by a member of 
the Institute, for ‘Tripoli, with a view of anticipating Mr. Ritchie. 
We have no objection to see two great nations endeavouring to out- 
strip each other in their exertions for extending the limits of human 
knowledge ; but it appears as absurd in the French, as unnecessary, to 
have recourse to duplicity, for no other purpose, that we can con- 
ceive, (for we would not attribute it to so mean a passion as jea- 
lousy,) than that of throwing a veil of mystery over their proceedings. 
After all, we are much mistaken if the shortest and best road 
for Europeans, to Tombuctoo, will not be found to be that from 
Cummazee, the capital of the Ashantees. It is somewhat remark- 
able that we should just now, for the first time in the course of two 
hundred years, learn any thing of this rich and populous nation, 
whose capital is situated not a hundred and fifty miles from the 
British factory. In the course of last year a mission from the 
governor of Cape Coast Castle was sent to Zey Tooloo Quamina, 
king of Ashantee, consisting of Mr. Bowdich, Mr. Hutchison, and 
Mr. Tedlie. For some time after their arrival in the capital they 
were kept in close confinement, owing to the jealousy instilled into 
the king’s mind by some Moorish merchants, assisted by the in- 
trigues of the notorious Daendels, once the servile tool of Buona- 
parte, and now the representative of his Netherlandish majesty on this 
part of the coast of Africa. Their good conduct, however, enabled 
them 
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them to overcome all difficulties, and the king was so well satisfied 
of the sincerity of their views and declarations, that he concluded a 
treaty with them, and consented to send his children to be educated 
at Cape Coast Castle. ‘The following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Bowdich will amuse our readers :— 


‘ The palace itself is most magnificent, the frame work of some of the 
windows is made of gold, and the architecture is so perfect that it might 
be technically described. We were permitted to enter soon after two 
o'clock, and the king received us with the most encouraging courtesy, 
and the most flattering distinction ; we paid our respects in pairs, passing 
along a surprizing extent of line to the principal Caboceers, many from 
remote and some from Moorish territories, all of them encircled by reti- 
hues, astonishing to us from their number, order, and decorations. We 
were then requested to remove to a distant tree to receive their salutes, 
which procession, though simply transient, continued until past eight 
o'clock ; it was indescribably imposing from its variety, magnificence and 
etiquette. When the presents were displayed, nothing could surpass the 
surprize of the king, but the warm yet dignified avowal of his obligation. 
‘“‘ Englishmen,” said he, (admiring the workmanship of the articles,) 
“ know how to do every thing proper,” turning to his favourite, with a 
smile auspicious to our interests. On Wednesday morning the king’s 
mother and sisters, and one of the Caboceers of the largest Ashantee 
towns on the frontier, paid us a visit of ceremony; their manners were 
courteous and dignified, and they were handed and attended with a sur- 
prizing politeness by the captains in waiting. 

‘ To-day we were conducted to a large yard, where the king, encircled 
by a varied profusion of insignia, more sumptuous than what we had 
seen before, sat at the end of a long file of counsellors, caboceers and 
captains. They were seated under their umbrellas of scarlet or yellow 
cloth, of silk shawls, cottons of every glaring variety, and decorated with 
carved and golden pelicans, panthers, baboons, barrels and crescents, &c. 
on the top; their shape generally that of adome. Distinct and pompous 
retinues were placed around with gold canes, spangled elephants’ tails to 
keep off the flies, gold-headed swords, embossed muskets, and many 
other splendid novelties too numerous to mention. Each chief had the 
dignity of his own province to his right and left; it was truly “ conci- 
lium in concilio.” We have observed only one horse, which is kept by 
the chief captain for state, the people riding on bullocks. At the request 
of the king I mounted this rare animal, first with a Moorish saddle, but 
it was inconvenient ; and the king having heard Englishmen could ride 
with a cloth only, begged me to display my horsemanship, which I did 
for his amusement. 

‘ The manners and deportment of the king are dignified in the extreme, 
and his sentiments would do credit#to the most civilized monarch ; he is 
highly delighted with the medicines, and has begged for a great quantity, 
trying to learn by heart the doses and uses of each. The surgical instru- 
ments also attracted his close attention, and when Mr. Tedlie shewed 
him a piece of bone which he had taken from an Indian blackman’s 
head, who survived the operation, his wonder could only be equalled py 
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his admiration. When I displayed my telescope and camera-obscura, 
the king exclaimed, “ White man next to God; black man know no- 
thing.” ’ 

The king, it seems, keeps his harem at a little distance from the 
capital, and once took the gentlemen of the mission on a visit to it. 
The ladies live in the midst of a park, in small houses adjoining one 
another, and are allowed to walk about within the enclosure, but not 
to pass the gates, which are guarded by slaves. The number of 
these ladies, kept like pheasants in a preserve, was said to amount 
to three hundred and thirty-three. 

The capital of Ashantee is supposed to contain about forty 
thousand inhabitants. It lies in a vale, and is surrounded with one 
unbroken mass of the deepest verdure. ‘The houses are low and 
small, of a square or oblong form, and composed of canes wattled 
together and smoothly plastered over with a mixture of clay and 
sand called swish, which is also used to form their floors. The 
roofs are thatched with long grass. A piece of cloth passed round 
the loins and extending to the knee is the general dress of the na- 
tives. ‘The richer class have a larger and finer piece, which they 
sometimes throw over the shoulders. ‘They wear a great number 
of gold ornaments, rings, bracelets, necklaces, pendants, &c. and 
gold fetiches of every form. 

While the gentlemen of the mission remained at Cummazee, a 
near relation of the king shot himself; among other ceremonies 
observed at his funeral, a slave was put to death by torture; and it 
was understood that human sacrifices were always a part of the fu- 
neral rites of all persons of consequence in the state. It is also said 
that suicide is very common among them. 

Mr. Bowdich has been indefatigable in his endeavours to procure 
information respecting Ashantee and the countries beyond it. From 
one of the travelling Moors, he obtained, he says, a route-book at 
the expense of his own wardrobe and the doctor’s medicines; but 
the fellow told him ‘ he had sold him his eye.’ The route from 
Cummazee to Tombuctoo, it appears, is much travelled ; in the way 
thither, the next adjoining territory is that of Dwabin, with the 
king of which Mr. Bowdich also concluded a treaty. Bordering 
on this is a large lake of brackish water, several miles in extent, and 
surrounded by numerous and populous towns; and beyond the lake 
is the country of Buntookoo, with the king of which the king of 
Ashantee was unfortunately at war. He obtained also the exact si- 
tuation of the gold pits in Ashantee and the neighbouring kingdoms, 
from which it appears that the name of the ‘ Gold Coast’ has not 
been inaptly given to this part of Africa. 

Mr. Bowdich learned from some of the Moorish merchants, who 
had formerly been at Haoussa, that, during their residence om. a 
white 
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white man was seen going down the Niger near that capital in a 
large canoe, in which all the rest were blacks. This circumstance 
being reported to the king, he immediately dispatched some of his 
people to advise him to return, and to inform him that, if he ven- 
tured to proceed much farther, he would be destroyed by the 
cataracts of the river; the white man, however, persisted in his 
voyage, mistaking apparently the good intentions of those sent by 
the king to warn him of his danger. A large party was then dis- 
patched, with orders to seize and bring him to Haoussa, which they 
effected after some opposition; here he was detained by the king 
for the space’ of two years, at the end of which he took a fever and 
died. ‘These Moors declared that they had themselves seen this 
white man at Haoussa. ‘This is unquestionably a more probable 
account of the fate of Park than that which was given by Isaaco, 
on the supposed authority of Amadou Fatima; and, as ‘ Moors 
do not destroy papers,’ it is just possible that, by offering a consi- 
derable sum of money, those of this unfortunate traveller may be 
recovered through the channel of some of the Moors of Cummazee. 








Art. V. Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus. 3 vols. 
London. 1818. 


RANKENSTEIN, a Swiss student at the university of Ingol- 
stadt, is led by a peculiar enthusiasm to study the structure of 
the human frame, and to attempt to follow to its recondite sources 
‘ the stream of animal being.’ In examining the causes of /ife, he 
informs us, antithetically, that he had first recourse to death—He 
became acquainted with anatomy ; but that was not all ; he traced 
through vaults and charnel-houses the decay and corruption of the 
human body, and whilst engaged in this agreeable pursuit, exa- 
mining and analyzing the minutiz of mortality, and the phenomena 
of the change from life to death and from death to life, a sudden 
light broke in upon him— 

‘A light so brilliant and wondrous, yet so simple, that while I be- 
came dizzy with the immensity of the prospect which it illustrated, I 
was surprized that among so many men of genius, who had directed 
their inquiries towards the same science, I alone should be reserved to 
discover so astonishing a secret. 

* Remember, I am wor recording the vision of a madman. The sun 
does not more certainly shine in the heavens, than that which I now 
affirm is true. Some miracle might have produced it, yet the stages of 
the discovery were distinct and probable. After days and nights of in- 
credible labour and fatigue, I succeeded in discovering the cause of 
generation and life ; nay, more, I became myself capable of bestowing 


animation upon lifeless matter..—p. 84—85. 


Having made this wonderful discovery, he hastened to put it in 
practice ; 
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practice ; by plundering graves and stealing, not bodies, but parts 
of bodies, from the church-yard : by dabbling (as he delicately ex- 
presses it) with the unhallowed damps of the grave, and torturing 
the living animal to animate lifeless clay, our modern Prometheus 
formed a filthy image to which the last step of his art was to 
communicate being :—for the convenience of the process of his 
animal manufacture, he had chosen to form his figure about eight 
feet high, and he endeavoured to make it as handsome as he could 
—he succeeded in the first object and failed in the second; he 
made and animated his giant; but by some little mistake in the ar- 
tist’s calculation, the intended beauty turned out the ugliest monster 
that ever deformed the day. The creator, terrified at his own work, 
flies into one wood, and the work, terrified at itself, flies into another. 
Here the monster, by the easy process of listening at the window 
of a cottage, acquires a complete education: he learns to think, to 
talk, to read prose and verse; he becomes acquainted with geo- 
graphy, history, and natural philosophy, in short, ‘a most delicate 
monster.’ This credible course of study, and its very natural success, 
are brought about by a combination of circumstances almost as na- 
tural. In the aforesaid cottage, a young Frenchman employed his 
time in teaching an Arabian girl all these fine things, utterly un- 
conscious that while he was 
‘ whispering soft lessons in his fair one’s ear,’ 

he was also tutoring Frankensteim’s hopeful son. The monster, 
however, by due diligence, becomes highly accomplished: he reads 
Plutarch’s Lives, Paradise Lost, Volney’s Ruin of Empires, and the 
Sorrows of Werter. Such were the works which constituted the 
Greco- Anglico-Germanico-Gallico- Arabic library of a Swabian hut, 
which, if not numerous, was at least miscellaneous, and reminds us, 
in this particular, of Lingo’s famous combination of historic cha- 
racters—‘ Mahomet, Heliogabalus, Wat'T'yler,and Jack the Painter.’ 
He learns also to decypher some writings which he carried off from 
the laboratory in which he was manufactured; by these papers he 
becomes acquainted with the name and residence of Frankenstein 
and his family, and as his education has given him so good a taste as 
to detest himself, he has also the good sense to detest his creator for 
imposing upon him such a horrible burden as conscious existence, 
and he therefore commences a series of bloody persecutions against 
the unhappy Frankenstein—he murders his infant brother, his young 
bride, his bosom friend; even the very nursery niaids of the family 
are not safe from his vengeance, for he contrives that they shall be 
hanged for robbery and murder which he himself commits. 

The monster, however, has some method in his madness: he 
meets his Prometheus in the valley of Chamouny, and, in a long 
conversation, tells him the whole story of his adventures and his 
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crimes, and declares, that he will ‘ spill much more blood and be- 
come worse,’ unless Frankenstein will make (we should perhaps 
say build) a wife for him; the Sorrows of Werter had, it seems, 
given him a strange longing to find a Charlotte, of a suitable size, 
und it is plain that none of Eve’s daughters, not even the enormous 
Charlotte* of the Variétés herself, would have suited this stupendous 
fantoccino. A compliance with this natural desire his kind-hearted 
parent most reasonably promises ; but, on further consideration, he 
becomes alarmed at the thoughts of reviving the race of Anak, and 
he therefore resolves to break his engagement, and to defeat the pro- 
creative propensities of his ungracious child—hence great wrath and 
new horrors—parental unkindness and filial ingratitude. The mon- 
ster hastens to execute his promised course of atrocity, and the mon- 
ster-maker hurries after to stab or shoot him, and so put an end to 
his proceedings. This chase leads Frankenstein through Germany 
and France, to England, Scotland, and Ireland, in which latter coun- 
try, he is taken up by a constable called Daniel Nugent, and carried 
before Squire Kirwan a magistrate, and very nearly hanged for a 
murder committed by the monster. We were greatly edified with 
the laudable minuteness which induces the author to give us the 
names of these officers of justice ; it would, however, have been but 
fair to have given us also those of the impartial judge and enlightened 
jury who acquitted him, for acquitted, as our readers will be glad 
to hear, honourably acquitted, he was at the assizes of Donegal.— 
Escaped from this peril, he renews the chase, and the monster, 
finding himself hard pressed, resolves to fly to the most inacces- 
sible point of the earth; and, as our Review had not yet enlightened 
mankind upon the real state of the North Pole, he directs his course 
thither as a sure place of solitude and security ; but Frankenstein, who 
probably had read Mr. Daines Barrington and Colonel Beaufoy on 
the subject, was not discouraged, and follows him with redoubled vi- 


_gour, the monster flying on a sledge drawn by dogs, according to the 


Colonel’s proposition, and Prometheus following in another—the 
former, however, had either more skill or better luck than the lat- 
ter, whose dogs died, and who must have been drowned on the 
breaking up of the ice, had he not been fortunately picked up in the 
nick of time by Mr. Walton, the master of an English whaler, em- 
ployed on a voyage of discovery towards the North Pole. On board 
this ship poor Frankenstein, after telling his story to Mr. Walton, who 
has been so kind as to write it down for our use, dies of cold, fa- 
tigue, and horror ; and soon after, the monster, who had borrowed 
(we presume from the flourishing colony of East Greenland) a kind 
of raft, comes alongside the ship, and notwithStanding his huge bulk, 





* In the parody of Werter, at the Variétés in Paris, the Charlotte is ludicrously 
corpulent. . 
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jumps in at Mr. Walton’s cabin window, and is surprized by that 
geutleman pronouncing a funeral oration over the departed Frank- 
enstein; after which, declaring that he will go back to the Pole, 
and there burn himself on a funeral pyre (of ice, we conjecture) of 
his own collecting, he jumps again out of the window into his raft, 
and is out of sight in a moment. 

Our readers will guess from this summary, what a tissue of hor- 
rible and disgusting absurdity this work presents.— It is piously dedi- 
cated to Mr. Godwin, and is written in the spirit of his school. The 
dreams of insanity are embodied in the strong and striking language 
of the insane, and the author, notwithstanding the rationality of 
his preface, often leaves us in doubt whether he is not as mad 
as his hero. Mr. Godwin is the patriarch of a literary family, 
whose chief skill is in delineatmg the wanderings of the intellect, 
and which strangely delights in the most afflicting and bumiliating 
of human miseries. His disciples are a kind of out-pensioners of 
Bedlam, and, like ‘ Mad Bess’ or ‘ Mad Tom,’ are occasionally 
visited with paroxysms of genius and fits of expression, which 
make sober-minded people wonder and shudder. 

We shall give our readers a very favourable specimen of the vigour 
of fancy and language with which this work is written, by extracting 
from it the three passages which struck us the most on our perusal 
of it. The first is the account of the animation of the image. 

* It was on a dreary night of November, that I beheld the accom- 
plishment of my toils. With ananxiety that almost amounted to agony, 
I collected the instruments of life around me, that I might infuse a 
spark of being into the lifeless thing that lay at my feet. It was already 
one in the morning; the rain pattered dismally against the panes, and 
my candle was nearly burnt out, when, by the glimmer of the half-ex- 
tinguished light, I saw the dull yellow eye of the creature open; it 
breathed hard, and a convulsive motion agitated its limbs. 

* How can I describe my emotions at this catastrophe, or how deli- 
neate the wretch whom with such infinite pains and care I had endea- 
voured to form? His limbs were in proportion, and I had selected his 
features as beautiful. Beautiful!—Great G—! His yellow skin 
scarcely covered the work of muscles and arteries beneath; his hair 
was of a lustrous black, and flowing; his teeth of a pearly whiteness ; 
but these luxuriances only formed a more horrid contrast with his 
watery eyes, that seemed almost of the same colour as the dun white 
sockets in which they were set, his shrivelled complexion, and straight 
black lips. 

‘ The different accidents of life are not so changeable as the feelings 
of human nature. I had worked hard for nearly two years, for the sole 
purpose of infusing life into an inanimate body. For this I had de- 
prived myself of rest and health. I had desired it with an ardour that 
far exceeded moderation; but now that I had finished, the beauty of 
the dream vanished, and breathless hozror ard disgust filled — 
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Unable to endure the aspect of the being | had created, I rushed out 
of the room, and continued a long time traversing my bed-chamber, 
unable to compose my mind to sleep. At length lassitude succeeded 
to the tumult I had before endured; and I threw myself on the bed in 
my clothes, endeavouring to seek a few moments of forgetfulness. But 
it was in vain: I slept indeed, but I was disturbed by the wildest 
dreams. I thought I saw Elizabeth, in the bloom of health, walking 
in the streets of Ingolstadt. Delighted and surprized, I embraced her; 
but as I imprinted the first kiss on her lips, they became livid with the 
hue of death; her features appeared to change, and I thought that I 
held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms; a shrowd enveloped 
her form, and [ saw the grave-worms crawling in the folds of the flannel. 
I started from my sleep with horror; a cold dew covered my forehead, 
my teeth chattered, and every limb became convulsed ; when, by the 
dim and yellow light of the moon, as it forced its way through the win- 
dow-sbutters, I beheld the wretch—the miserable monster whom I had 
created. He held up the curtain of the bed; and his eyes, if eyes 
they may be called, were fixed on'me. His jaws opened, and he mut- 
tered some inarticulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. He 
might have spoken, but I did not hear; one hand was stretched out, 
seemingly to detain me, but I escaped, and rushed down stairs. [| took 
refuge in the court-yard belonging to the house which I inhabited ; 
where I remained during the rest of the night, walking up and down in 
the greatest agitation, listening attentively, catching and fearing each 
sound as if it were to announce the approach of the demoniacal corpse 
to which | had so miserably given life.’—vol. i. pp. 97—101. 

The next is the description of the meeting in the valley of Cha- 
mouny. 

* It was nearly noon when I arrived at the top of the ascent. For 
some time I sat upon the rock that overlooks the sea of ice. A mist 
covered both that and the surrounding mountains. Presently a breeze 
dissipated the cloud, and I descended upon the glacier. The surface is 
very uneven, rising like the waves of a troubled sea, descending low, 
and interspersed by rifts that sink deep. The field of ice is almost a 
league in width, but I spent nearly two hours in crossing it. The op- 
posite mountain is a bare perpendicular rock. From the side where [ 
now stood Montanvert was exactly opposite, at the distance of a league ; 
and above it rose Mont Blanc, in awful majesty. I remained in a 
recess of the rock, gazing on this wonderful and stupendous scene. 
The sea, or rather the vast river of ice, wound among its dependent 
mountains, whose aérial summits hung over its recesses, Their icy and 
glittering peaks shone in the sunlight over the clouds. My heart, 
which was before sorrowful, now swelled with something like joy; I 
exclaimed—** Wandering spirits, if indeed ye wander, and do not rest 
in your narrow beds, allow me this faint happiness, or take me, as your 
companion, away from the joys of life.” 

* As I said this, | suddenly beheld the figure of a man, at some dis- 
tance, advancing towards me with superhuman speed. He bounded 
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over the crevices in the ice, among which I had walked with caution ; 
his stature also, as he approached, seemed to exceed that of man. I 
was troubled: a mist came over my eyes, and I felt a faintness seize 
me; but I was quickly restored by the cold gale of the mountains. I 
perceived, as the shape came nearer, (sight tremendous and abhorred !) 
that it was the wretch whom I had created. I trembled with rage and 
horror, resolving to wait his approach, and then close with him in mor- 
tal combat. He approached ; his countenance bespoke bitter anguish, 
combined with disdain and malignity, while its unearthly ugliness ren- 
dered it almost too horrible for human eyes. But I scarcely observed 
this; anger and hatred had at first deprived me of utterance, and I re- 
covered only to overwhelm him with words expressive of furious detes- 
tation and contempt.’—vol. ii. pp. 21—23. 

The last with which we shall agitate the nerves of our readers is 
Captain Walton’s description of the monster he found in his cabin. 

‘QO! what a scene has just taken place! I am yet dizzy with the 
remembrance of it. I hardly know whether I shall have the power to 
detail it; yet the tale which I have recorded would be incomplete with- 
out this final and wonderful catastrophe. 

* T entered the cabin, where lay the remains of my ill-fated and ad- 
mirable friend. Over him hung a form which I cannot find words to 
describe ; gigantic in stature, yet uncouth and distorted in its propor- 
tions. As he hung over the coffin, his face was concealed by long locks 
of ragged hair; but one vast hand was extended, in colour and appa- 
rent texture like that of a mummy. When he heard the sound of my 
approach, he ceased to utter exclamations of grief and horror, and 
sprung towards the window. Never did I behold a vision so horrible 
as his face, of such loathsome, yet appalling hideousness. I shut my 
eyes involuntarily, and endeavoured to recollect what were my duties 
with regard to this destroyer. 1 called on him to stay. 

* He paused, looking on me with wonder ; and, again turning towards 
the lifeless form of his creator, he seemed to forget my presence, and 
every feature and gesture seemed instigated by the wildest rage of some 
uncontrollable passion. 

‘“ That is also my victim!” he exclaimed; “in his murder my 
crimes are consummated ; the miserable series of my being is wound to 
its close! Oh, Frankenstein! generous and self-devoted being! what 
does it avail that I now ask thee to pardon me? I, who irretrievably 
destroyed thee by destroying all thou lovedst. Alas! he is cold; he 
may not answer me.” 

* His voice seemed suffocated; and my first impulses, which had 
suggested to me the duty of obeying the dying request of my friend, in 
destroying his enemy, were now suspended by a mixture of curiosity 
and compassion. I approached this tremendous being; I dared not 
again raise my looks upon his face, there was something so scaring and 
unearthly in its ugliness. I attempted to speak, but the words died 
away on my lips. ‘The monster continued to utter wild and incoherent 
self-reproaches.’—vol. iii. pp. 178-181. 
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It cannot be denied that this is nonsense—but it is nonsense 
decked out with circumstances and clothed in language highly ter- 
rific: it is, indeed, 

‘a tale 

Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing—’ 
but still there is something tremendous in the unmeaning hollow- 
ness of its sound, and the vague obscurity of its images. 

But when we have thus admitted that Frankenstein has passages 
which appal the mind and make the flesh creep, we have given 
it all the praise (if praise it can be called) which we dare to 
bestow. Our taste and our judgment alike revolt at this kind of 
writing, and the greater the ability with which it may be executed 
the worse it is—it inculcates no lesson of conduct, manners, or mo- 
rality ; it cannot mend, and will not even amuse its readers, unless 
their taste have been deplorably vitiated—it fatigues the feelings 
without interesting the understanding; it gratuitously harasses the 
heart, and wantonly adds to the store, already too great, of painful 
sensations. ‘The author has powers, both of conception and lan- 
guage, which employed in a happier direction might; perhaps, (we 
speak dubiously,) give him a name among those whose writings 
amuse or amend their fellow-creatures; but we take the liberty of 
assuring him, and hope that he may be in a temper to listen to us, 
that the style which he has adopted in the present publication 
merely tends to defeat his own purpose, if he really had any other 
object in view than that of leaving the wearied reader, after a 
struggle between laughter and loathing, in doubt whether the head 
or the heart of the author be the most diseased. 











Art. VI. An Historical Account of the Rise and Progress of 
the Bengal Native Infantry, from its first formation in 1757 to 
1796, when the present Regulations took place: together with a 
Detail of the Services on which the several battalions have been, 
employed during that period. By the late Captain Williams, 
of the Invalid Establishment of the Bengal Army. 8vo. London. 
1817. 

HE title of this book attracted our notice, and we were grati- 
fied by a perusal of it. The motives which induced its de- 
ceased author (an officer in the service of the East India Company) 
to prepare it for publication, are briefly stated in the introductory 
pages. The original work has been greatly enhanced in value, by 
the kindness of a brother officer, who has given a concise but able 
account of the changes which have taken place, and the events which 
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have occurred in the Bengal army, since A.D. 1796, the period at 
which the narrative of Captain Williams ceases. : 

The subject of this work is truly interesting, and we shall rejoice 
to see others of a similar deseription ; for it is not specious theory, 
but an accumulation of facts, which we require to guide our judg- 
ment through the difficult, and, we may say, the awful task of go- 
verning the vast dominions which we have acquired in the East ; 
and nene are more important than those which throw light upon the 
character of that army, by whose valour and attachment the great 
conquest has been principally achieved, and without whose conti- 
nued fidelity it cannot be preserved. 

‘The decided preference which a great proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of India have shewn towards the rule of the British govern- 
ment, originated in several causes, but in none more than an ob- 
servation of the courage and discipline of its troops, and the com- 

arative superiority both in regard to the justice and permanence of 
its civil institutions. Nations wearied out with the dissensions and 
oppressions of barbarous and rival chiefs, found (to use the oriental 
phrase) repose under the shadow of its protection; and the great 
mass of the people have been benefited in their condition by the 
extension of its power—but their princes have almost all fallen.— 
The territories of the monarchs who opposed, and who supported 
this government, have shared the same fate—all have been absorbed 
in one vortex ;—the only difference has been, that the one has pe- 
rished by a sudden and violent death, while the dissolution of the 
other has been comparatively easy and gradual. It is difficult to 
repress those feelings which the past view of this picture is calcu- 
lated te excite; one of the most natural and legitimate sentiments 
of the human mind leads it to regard that power which has been 
long established in ancient and noble families with respect, if not 
veneration. It is the great link of order in every society, particu- 
larly in those where the rule is simple and despotic. We are com- 
pelled by the impulse of this feeling to regard every species of 
usurpation with disgust, but above all, that of strangers, who ap- 
pear to the general observer to have subdued the natives of one of 
the finest portions of the earth, with no view but the sordid and 
inglorious one of rendering their land a source of profit, or at least 
using that power which its possession gave them, to protect a pro- 
fitable commerce. British India cannot be considered as a colony. 
Its rank is that of a dependent empire ;—and though the chain of 
connection by which it is preserved in subjection may want some 
of those links which have ever been deemed essential to the main- 
tenance of power, there are in its constitution, advantages of no 
ordinary magnitude. One of the most striking is, that it contains 
fewer of those elements, which produce acts of violence and injus- 
tice, 
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tice, than any other state in the universe. Its governors are mere 
ministers, who are controuled by their superiors im England, and 
checked (if they attempt any unwise or illegal exercise of their au- 
thority) by their colleagues in power in India. 

The character of the government they serve, and of that they 
preside over, precludes those ebullitions of personal ambition 
which have so often hastened the downfall of other kingdoms ; and 
we believe that the benefit derived from that calmness and exclu- 
sive attention to the public interest, with which their peculiar con- 
dition enables them to exercise their sovereign functions, is the chief 
ground upon which we can build any expectation of the duration 
of the empire we have established. This empire has probably not 
yet reached its zenith—we are aware of all the dangers of its in- 
crease. Like the circle in the water, the very trace of our power 
will, in all probability, be lost in expansion; but we are among 
those who doubt the possibility of fixing the limits of our career. 
Every effort, however, should be made to retard it. As European 
politicians we may be allowed to express our fear, that the local 
government of India, throughout all its branches, is impelled, by its 
very nature, to promote change and the aggrandizement of the state. 
Public officers, from the governor-general to the lowest of those 
who hold stations of any consequence, must, from the ephemeral 
character of their power, have an anxiety to recommend themselves, 
during the short hour of their authority, to their superiors; and 
men of the most distinguished virtue and talent often desire action 
with an ardour that makes them more ready to combat than to 
attend to the cold dictates of moderation and prudence. To the 
Indian government in England, which is, on the other hand, per- 
haps too free from the influence of similar motives, belongs the 
task of repressing and keeping within due limits, that natural 
spirit of ambition, which the minds of those imbibe whose attention 
for any period is exclusively fixed on India. But to render this 
check efficient, it is necessary that those in whose hands it is placed 
should act with full knowledge, and with the most enlarged views ; 
otherwise the end will be defeated. If orders grounded on imper- 
fect knowledge, narrow views, and general maxims of rule, which 
are, perhaps, inapplicable to the actual condition of the empire, 
and to passing events, are sent to India, they will, they must be 
evaded or neglected. The safety of the state requires that they 
should—and after all, though we may, and ought to use every en- 
deavour to retard, if we cannot arrest, the growth of our eastern 
possessions, still events will occur to mock every attempt to reduce 
our conduct in the pursuit of this policy to any exact laws. For 
let us suppose for a moment, that those employed to govern abroad 
were subdued into the most passive and unempassioned instruments 
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that the lovers of implicit obedience could desire, can we make the 
plunderer renounce his love of plunder—the vanquished forgive 
his conqueror—or the faithless maintain his engagements? ‘To us 
the progress of our power in India appears, in a great degree, to 
be the triumph of civilization and knowledge, over rudeness and 
ignorance. States whose territories adjoin, whose subjects are the 
same in language and matiners, and who are governed on such op- 
posite principles, cannot avoid collision; and the English have 
always been in a situation in India that forbade any compromise of 
a power, the peculiar character of which has required a constant 
accession to that impression of superiority upon which its exist- 
ence depends. ‘This principle, or rather necessity of action, for 
such it would appear, has propelled us forward, till our empire has 
attained its present magnitude, and we contemplate with equal 
astonishment aud awe, the political phenomenon of a few strangers, 
whose ships have conveyed them from a distant island in Europe, 
exercising sovereign sway over 400,000 square miles of the finest 
part of the continent of Asia, and claiming as their indefeasible 
right, the allegiance of fifty millions of the inhabitants of that quar- 
ter of the globe. 

One of the principal means by which this extensive conquest has 
been made, and the one to which we must chiefly trust for its de- 
fence, is the Native army of the East India Company, which at 
present exceeds 150,000 effective men. The work before us gives 
the best account we have met with, of the origin and formation of 
that part of this great army, which more particularly belongs to 
Bengal ;—but we have made it our duty to seek other sources of 
information, that we may be able to take the most comprehensive 
view of a subject so vital to our eastern empire : we shall endea- 
vour to trace the progress of the Native troops at Madras and 
Bombay, before we examine the facts brought before us by Cap- 
tain Williams; a combined view of the whole may suggest some 
reflections on the means which appear best calculated to maintain 
the efficiency, and preserve the attachment of the [ndian army. 

Though Bombay was the first possession which the English ob- 
tained in the east, the establishment on that island was for a very 
long period on too limited a scale to maintain more than its Euro- 
pean garrison, and a few companies of disciplined sepoys. On the 
coast of Coromandel, which became towards the middle of the last 
century a scene of warfare between the English and French, who 
mutually aided and received support from the princes of that quar- 
ter, the natives of India were first instructed in European disci- 
pline. During the siege of Madras, which took place in A.D. 
1746, a number of peons, a species of irregular infantry armed 
with swords and spears, or matchlocks, were enlisted for the occa- 
sion ; 
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sion; to those some English officers were attached, among whom 
a young gentleman of the civil service, of the name of Haliburton, 
was the most distinguished. This gentleman, who had been re- 
warded with the commission of a lieutenant, was employed in the 
ensuing year in training a small corps of natives in the European 
manner; he did not, however, live to perfect that system which he 
appears to have first introduced into the Madras service. 

‘It was by one of our own sepoys,’ (the Council of Fort St. David 
observe, in-a dispatch dated the 2d September, 1748, in which they 
pass an eulogium on the character of Mr. Haliburton,) ‘ that he had 
the misfortune to be killed, who shot him upon his reprimanding him 
for some offence ;—the poor gentleman (they add) died next day, and 
the villain did not live so long, for his comrades that stood by, cut him 
to pieces immediately.’ 

It appears from other authorities, that the first sepoys who were 
raised by the English, were either Mahomedans, or Hindoos of 
very high cast, being chiefly rajpoots; and the event we have rela- 
ted marked the two strongest feelings of the minds of these classes, 
resentment for real or supposed injury, and attachment to their 
leader. The name of Mr. Haliburton was long cherished by the 
Madras native troops,—and about twenty years ago, on an exami- 
nation of old grants, some veterans, wearing medals, appeared, as 
claimants, who called themselves Saheb Ra Sepoy, or Haliburton’s 
soldiers. One of the first services on which the regular sepoys of 
Madras were employed, was the defence of Arcot, A.D, 1751. 
The particulars of that siege, which forms a remarkable feature in 
the life of the celebrated Clive, have been given by an eloquent and 
faithful historian ;* but he has not informed us of one occurrence 
that took place, and which, as it illustrates the character of the 
Indian soldiers, well merited to be preserved. When provisions 
were very low, the Hindoo sepoys entreated their commander to 
allow them to boil the rice (the only food left) for the whole garri- 
son. ‘ Your English soldiers,’ they said, ‘ can eat from our hands, 
though we cannot from theirs—we will allot as their share every 
grain of the rice, and subsist ourselves by drinking the water in 
which it has been boiled.’—We have received this remarkable anec- 
dote from an authority we cannot doubt, as it refers to the most 
unexceptionable contemporary witnesses. 

Durmg all the wars of Clive, of Lawrence, of Smith, and of 
Coote, the sepoys of Madras continued to display the same valour 
and attachment. In the years 1780, 81 and 382, they suffered hard- 
ships of a nature almost unparalleled ; there was hardly a corps that 
was not twenty months in arrears; they were supported, it 1s trae, 
by a daily allowance of rice, but this was not enough to save many 
~~ * Orme. 
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of their families from being the victims of that dreadful famine, 
which, during these years, wasted the Company's dominions in 
India. Their fidelity never gave way in this hour of extreme trial, 
and they repaid with gratitude and attachment the kindness and 
consideration with which they were treated by their European 
officers, who, being few in number, but, generally speaking, very 
efficient, tried every means that could conciliate the regard, excite 
the pride, or stimulate the valour of those they commanded. 

In the campaigns of 1790 and 91, against Tippoo Sultaun, the 
sepoys of this establishment shewed their usual zeal and courage ; 
but the number of European troops which were now intermixed 
with them, lessened their opportunities of distinguishing themselves 
—and though improved in discipline, they perhaps fell in their own 
estimation. The native army, in some degree, became a secondary 
one, and the pride of those of whom it was composed was lowered. 
We are neither questioning the necessity of the increased number 
of his majesty’s troops, which were employed in India at this 
period, or the propriety of allotting to their superior strength 
and active courage, services of the greatest danger, and conse- 
quently of pre-eminent honour ;—we only speak to the effect which 

change made in the minds of the native army. The campaigns 
of Lord Cornwallis and General Meadows were certainly not infe- 
rior, either in their operations or results, to those of Sir Eyre 
Cooté ; and every officer can tell how differently they are regarded 
by the sepoys, who served in both; the latter may bring to their 
memory the distresses and hardships which they suffered, and per- 
haps the recollection of children who perished from famine—but 
it is associated with a sense of their own importance, at that period, 
to the government they served, with the pride of fidelity and patient 
valour. The pictures of these three distinguished leaders are in the 
great room of the exchange at Madras—to that, (we speak of ten 
years ago,) when a battalion comes into garrison, the old sepoys lead 
their families. Wallis and Meadows ( are the names by which 
the two first commanders are known to them) are pointed out as great 
and brave chiefs; but it is to the image of their favourite, Coote, 
the pilgrimage is made, and the youngest of their children are 
taught to pay a respect bordering on devotion to this revered leader. 

In the year 1796, new regulations were introduced into the 
Indian army, the whole form of which was in fact changed. In- 
stead of single battalions of a thousand men, commanded by a cap- 
tain who was selected from the European corps in the Hon. Com- 
pany’s service, and a subaltern to each company ; they were formed 
into regiments of two battalions, to which officers were appointed 
of the same rank and nearly of the same number as to a battalion 
in the service of his majesty. The good effects of this change, je 
ar 
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far as related to the temper and attachment of the native army of 
Fort St. George, have been questioned by an officer of that esta- 
blishment, who was from local experience well qualified to judge.*— 
That the appearance and discipline of these troops have been im- 
proved, there is no doubt; and they have in the campaign against 
Seringapatam in 1799, and in the recent war with the Mahrattas, 
shewn their usual patience and courage ; but events have occurred 
to prove that their affections were not only capable of being alien- 
ated from their European officers, but that they could become their 
murderers. It is not here meant to enter into the particulars of 
the mutiny at Vellore, which came like a shock to dispel the charm 
of half a century, and to shew by what a tenure our empire is held; 
but we are certainly disposed to think, with the officer to whom we 
have alluded, that this event could not have taken place, had the 
ties which formerly existed in the native army not been much 
weakened, if not entirely broken ;—of what has since occurred, we 
forbear to speak, but we are assured that time, and the efforts of 
great wisdom, can alone afford a hope of a radical cure to the deep 
wounds that have been inflicted. 

The general history of the native army of Fort St. George is 


. short. Sepoys were first disciplined, as has been stated, on that 


establishment, in 1748; they were at that peried, and for some 
time afterwards, in independent companies, under subadars or na- 
tive captains. Mahomed Esof, one of the most distinguished of 
those officers, rose by his talents and courage to the general com- 
mand of the whole; and the name of this hero, for such he was, 
occurs almost as often in the page of the English historian + of 
India, as that of Lawrence and Clive. As the numbers of the na- 
tive army increased, the form changed. In A.D. 1766, we find 
ten battalions of 1000 men each, and three European officers to 
each corps. In 1770, there were eighteen battalions of similar 
strength; and in 1784, the number of this army had increased to 
2000 native cavalry, and 28,000 infantry ; a considerable reduction 
was made at this period—but subsequent wars and conquests have 
caused a great increase, and the present effective strength of the 
native army of Fort St. George consists of eight regiments of ca- 
valry, and twenty-four regiments or forty-eight battalions of native 
infantry. ‘There are besides several troops of horse artillery, some 
battalions of gun lascars, and a very large invalid establishment. 

A few remarks on the appearance and conduct of this army, with 
some anecdotes of remarkable individuals, will fully illustrate its 
character, and convey to the uninformed reader a just idea of the 
elements of which it is composed. 

The native cavalry of Fort St. George was originally raised by 

* Vide Malcolm's Political History of India, p. 495. {Ome 
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the nabob of the Carnatic. The first corps embodied into a regi- 
ment under the command of European officers, on the suggestion 
of General Joseph Smith, served in the campaign of 1768, in 
the Mysore. From 1771 to 1776, the cavalry force was greatly 
augmented, but then again declined both in numbers and efficiency. 
The proportion that was retained, nominally in the service of the 
Nabob, but actually in that of the Company, served in the cam- 
paigns of 1780, 81,82 and 83, and was formally transferred, with 
the European officers attached to it, to the Company's service in 
1784. ‘The prospect of fortune which the liberality of au Indian 
prince offered, attracted to this corps many active and enterprizing 
European officers, and the favour which a native court extended to 
its choicest troops, filled the ranks of its regiments of regular ca- 
valry with the prime of the Mahomedan youth * of the Carnatic. 
When this corps was in the service of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
though it was often very highly distinguished, the intrigues of a venal 
court, and irregular payments, caused frequent mutinies. Since it 
has been transferred to the Company’s establishment, a period of 
more than thirty years, its career has been one of faithful service, 
and of brilliant achievement, unstained by any example that we can 
recollect of disaffection or of defeat, ‘The two severest trials of 
the courage and discipline of this corps were at Assaye and Vel- 
lore ;—in both these services they were associated with the 19th 
dragoons. 

The distinguished commander + of that gallant regiment had, 
from the day of its arrival in India, laboured to establish the ties of 
mutual and cordial regard between the European and native sol- 
diers. His success was complete—his own fame, while he remained 
in India, was promoted by their combined efforts—and the friend- 
ship which he established and which had continued for many years, 
was, after his departure, consummated upon the plains of Assaye. 
At the most critical moment of a battle which ranks amongst the 
hardest fought of those that have been gained by the illustrious 
Wellington, the British dragoons, when making their extremest 
efforts, saw their Asiatic fellow-soldiers ‘ keep pace for pace, and 
blow for every blow.’ A more arduous task awaited the latter, 
when the battalions of native infantry which formed the garrison of 
Vellore were led by the infatuation of the moment to rise upon and 
murder the Europeans of that garrison. The fidelity of the native 





* There cannot be men more suited from their frame and disposition for the duty of 
light cavalry, than those of which this corps is composed. They are, generally — 
ing, from five feet five to five feet ten inches in height, of light But active make. ir 


strength is preserved and improved by moderation in their diet, and by exercises 
common to the military tribe, and which are calculated to increase the muscular 
force. 

+ The present General Sir John Floyd, Bart, 
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cavalry did not shrink from this severe trial, and after the gates of 
the fortress were blown open, their sabres were as deeply * stained 
as those of the English dragoons with the blood of their misguided 
and guilty countrymen. 

But a few authentic anecdotes of some of the most distinguished 
individuals of the native cavalry of Madras will shew better than 
volumes the high spirit which pervades that corps. 

In the campaign of 1791, when Secunder Bég, one of the oldest 
subadars of the native cavalry, was riding at a little distance in the 
flank of his troop, two or three horsemen of Tippoo’s army, fa- 
voured by some brushwood, came suddenly upon him ; the combat 
had hardly commenced, when the son of the subadar, who was a 
havildar or serjeant in the same regiment, flew to his father’s aid, 
and slew the foremost of his opponents; the others fled, but no- 
thing could exceed the rage of the old man at his son’s conduct ;— 
he put him instantly under a guard, and insisted upon his being 
brought to condign punishment for quitting his ranks without leave. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that Colonel Floyd, who com- 
manded the force, could reco:cile him to the disgrace he conceived 
he had suffered (to use his own expression) ‘ from his enemy being 
taken from him by a presumptuous boy in front of his regiment.’ 

Cawder Beg, late subadar of the fourth regiment, may be deemed 
throughout his life as one of the most distinguished officers of the 
native cavalry of Madras. In 1790, he was attached to Colonel 
Floyd as an orderly subadar, when that officer, who had been 
reconnoitring with a small detachment, was attacked by a conside- 
rable body of the enemy’s horse. Nothing but the greatest exer- 
tions of every individual could have saved the party from being cut 
off. Those of Cawder Beg were the most conspicuous, and they 
received a reward of which he was proud to the last hour of his life ; 
an English sabre was sent to him, with the name of Colonel Floyd 
upon it, and an inscription stating that it was the reward of valour.— 
But personal courage was the least quality of Cawder Beg—his 
talents eminently fitted him for the exercise of military command. 
During the campaign of 1799, it was essential to prevent the 
enemy's looties, a species of Cossack horse, from penetrating be- 
tween the columns and the rear guard, and plundering any part of 
that immense train of provisions and luggage which it was neces- 
sary to carry to Seringapatam.—Cawder Beg, with two or three of 
lis relations from the native cavalry, and a select body of infantry, 
were placed under the orders of Captain Malcolm,+ who was then 
political representative with the army of the subah of the Deckan, 
~® We state this fact | upon the high authority of a respectable officer, who belonged 
to the 19th dragoons, and was with them on this memorable occasion, 

t Now Sir John Malcolm. 
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and commanded a considerable body of the troops of that prince. 
Captain Malcolm, who had applied for Cawder Beg on account 
of his reputation, prevailed upon Meer Allium, the leader of the 
subah’s forces, to place a corps of 2000 of his best regular horse 
under the subadar’s orders. Two days after the corps was formed, 
an orderly trooper came up to Captain Malcolm, and told him 
that Cawder Beg was engaged with some of the enemy’s horsemen. 
Captain Malcolm hastened to the spot, with some alarm for the 
result, and determined, if Cawder Beg was victor, to reprove him 
most severely for a conduct so unsuited to the station in which he 
had been placed. ‘The fears he entertained for his safety were 
soon dispelled, as he saw him advancing on foot with two swords 
in his hand, which he hastened to present to Captain Malcolm, 
begging at the same time he would restrain his indignation at his 
apparent rashness, till he heard his reasons; then, speaking to him 
aside, he said,— 

‘ Though the general of the Nizam’s.army was convinced by your 
statement of my competence to the command yee have entrusted me 
with, I observed that the high born and high titled leaders of the horse 
he placed under my orders looked at my close jacket,* straight panta- 
loons, and European boots, with contempt, and thought themselves dis- 
graced by being told to obey me—I was therefore tempted, on seeing a 
well mounted horseman of Tippoo’s challenge their whole line, to ac- 
cept a combat, which they declined. I promised not to use fire arms, 
and succeeded in cutting him down ; a relation came to avenge his death, 
I wounded him, and have brought him prisoner. You will (he added, 
smiling) hear a good report of me at the durbar (court) of Meer Allum 
this evening—and the service will go on better for what has passed, — 
and I promise most sacredly to fight no more single combats.’ 

When Captain Malcolm went in the evening to visit the Nizam’s 
gurwal, he found at his tent a number of the principal chiefs, and 
among others, those that had been with Cawder Beg; with whose 
praises he was assailed from every quarter. ‘He was,’ they 
said, ‘a perfect hero, a Rustum;+ it was an honour to be com- 
manded by so great a leader.’ ‘The consequence was, as the subadar 
had anticipated—that the different chiefs who were placed under 
him vied in respect and obedience; and so well were the incessant 
efforts of this body directed, that scarcely a load of grain was lost : 
hardly a day passed that the activity and stratagem of Cawder 
Beg did not delude some of the enemy’s plunderers to their de- 
struction. : 

It would fill a volume to give a minute account of the actions of 
this gallant officer ; he was the native aide-de-camp of General 


* The native troops in the English service wear a uniform very like that of Euro- 
peans. 
+ The Persian Hercules, 
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Dugald Campbell, when that officer reduced the ceded districts ;*— 
he attended Sir Arthur Wellesley (the present Duke of Wellington) 
in the campaign of 1803, and was employed by that officer in the 
most confidential manner. At the end of this campaign, during 
which he had several opportunities of distinguishing himself, Caw- 
der Beg, who had received a pension from the English government, 
and whose. pride was flattered by being created an omrah + of the 
deckan by the Nizam, retired, but he did not long enjoy the 
distinction he had obtained,—he died in 1806, worn out with 
the excessive fatigue to which he had for many years exposed 
himself. 

The body guard of the governor of Madras, which consists of 
about one hundred men, has always been a very select corps, and 
the notice and attention with which both the native officers and 
men of the corps have invariably been treated, may be adduced as 
one of the causes which have led to its obtaining distinction in every 
service on which it has been employed. 

On the 13th of May, 1791, Lord Cornwallis returned his thanks 
in the warmest terms to this small corps and its gallant command- 
ing officer, Captain Alexander Grant, for a charge made upon the 
enemy. It obtained still further distinction under Captain James 
Grant, the brother of its former commander, when employed in 
the year 180i against the Poligars, a race of warlike men who 
inhabit the southern part of the Madras territory. There are, in- 
deed, few examples of a more desperate and successful charge than 
was made during that service by this small corps, upon a phalanx 
of resolute pikemen, more than double its own numbers; aud the 
behaviour of Shaikh Ibrahim, the senior subadar, (a native captain,) 
on that occasion, merits to be commemorated. 

This officer, who was alike remarkable for his gallantry and unri- 
valled skill as a horseman, anticipated, from his experience of the 
enemy, all that would happen. He told Captain Grant what he 
thought would be the fate of those who led the charge, at the same 
moment that he urged it, and heard with animated delight the reso- 
lution of his commander to attempt an exploit which was to reflect 
such glory on the corps. The leaders of the body guard, and 
almost one-third of its number, fell, as was expected; but the 
shock broke the order of their opponents, and they obtained a com- 
plete victory. Shaikh Ibrahim was pierced with several pikes, one 
was in the throat ; he held his hand to this, as if eager to keep life 
till he asked the fate of Captain Grant. The man of whom he 





* These districts, which were ceded to the English government by the treaty of 
Scringapatam, in 1799, lie between Mysore proper, and the territories of the Subab 
of the Deckan. 

+ He received the title of Cawder Nuaz Khan, or Cawder the favoured lord. . 
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inquired pointed to that officer, who was lying on the ground, and 
apparently dead, with a pike through his lungs; the subadar, with 
an expression of regret that he had disdained to shew for his own 
fate, pulled the pike from the wound, and instantly expired. His 
character and his behaviour in the last moment of his existence are 
fully described in the following General Order, which was issued 
on this occasion by the government of Fort St. George. 

‘ A rare combination of talents has rendered the character of Shaikh 
Ibrahim familiar to the officers of the army : to cool decision and daring 
valour, he added that sober judgment and those honourable sentiments, 
that raised him far above the level of his rank in life. An exploit of 
uncommon energy and personal exertion terminated his career, and 
the last effort of his voice breathed honour, attachment, and fidelity. 

‘ The Governor in Council, desirous of shewing to the army his 
Lordship’s * sense of the virtue and attainments which have rendered 
the death of this native officer a severe loss to the service, has been 
pleased to confer on his family a pension equal to the pay of a subadar 
of the Body-guard, being 30 pagodas per month ; and his lordship has 
further directed that a certificate to this effect, translated into Persian 
and Hindostanee, may be presented to the family, as a record of the 
gift, and a tribute to the memory of the brave subadar Shaikh Ibrahim.” 

The posthumous praise given to Shaikh Ibrahim appeared to 
have inspired others with a desire to share his fate, that they might 
attain his fame. A jemadar of the same corps, some days after- 
wards, being appointed with a few select men to watch a road, 
where it was thought the chief whom they were attacking might try 
to escape with one or two followers, determined when a whole co- 
lumn came out to make an attempt against its leader, and such was 
the surprize at seeing five or six horsemen ride into a body of be- 
tween two or three hundred men, that he had cut down the chief 
before they recovered from their astonishment; he succeeded in 
riding out of the column, but was soon afterwards shot. He had, 
when he meditated this attack, sent a person to inform Captain J. 
Grant (who had recovered of his wounds) of his intention: ‘The 
captain will discover,’ he observed, ‘ that there are more Shaikh 
Ibrahims than one in the Body-guard.’ Captain Grant, when the 
service was over, erected tombs over these gallant officers: a con- 
stant lamp is kept at them, which is supported by a trifling 
monthly donation from every man in the Body-guard, and the noble 
spirit of the corps is perpetuated by the contemplation of these 
regimental shrines (for such they may be termed) of heroic valour. 

Shaikh Moheedeen, a subadar of the body-guard of Madras, 





* Lord Clive (the present Lord Powis) was at this peried Governor of Madras ; 
and it is but justice to that nobleman to state that virtue, talent, or valour, either in 
European or native, were certain under his administration ef attaining distinction and 
reward, 
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who was one of the first officers appointed to the corps of 
native horse artillery recently raised on that establishment, accom- 
panied Sir John Malcolm to Persia, and was left with a detach- 
ment of his corps under the command of Captain Lindsay, to aid 
in instructing the Persians in military tactics. ‘This small body of 
men and their gallant European commander were engaged in se- 
veral campaigns m Georgia, and their conduct has obtained, not 
only for the subadar, but for all the men of his party, marked ho- 
nours and reward, both from the Persian government and their 
own. ‘Their exertions received additional importance from the 
scene on which they acted, for it is not easy to calculate the future 
benefits which may result from the display of the superior courage 
and discipline of the native soldiers of India on the banks of the 
Araxes. 

The native infantry of Madras is generally composed of Maho- 
medans aud Hindoos of good cast: at its first establishment none 
were enlisted but men of high military tribes. In the progress of 
time a considerable change took place, and natives of every descrip- 
tion were enrolled in the service. Though some corps that were 
almost entirely formed of the lowest and most despised races of 
men obtained considerable reputation, it was feared their encou- 
ragement might produce disgust, and particularly when they gained, 
as they frequently did, the rank of officers. Orders were m con- 
sequence given to recruit from none but the most respectable 
classes of society; and many consider the regular and orderly be- 
haviour of these men as one of the benefits which have resulted 
from this system. 

The infantry sepoy of Madras is rather a small man, but he is of 
an active make, and capable of undergoing great fatigue upon a 
very slender diet. We find no man arrive at greater precision in all 
his military exercises; his moderation, his sobriety, his patience, 
give him a steadiness that is almost unknown to Europeans: but 
though there exists in this body of men a fitness to attain mechanical 
perfection as soldiers, there are no men whose mind it is of more 
consequence to study. The most marked general feature of the 
character of the natives of India is a proneness to obedience, ac- 
companied by a great susceptibility of good or bad usage; and 
there are few in that country who are more imbued with these feel- 
ings than the class of which we are now treating. ‘The sepoys of 
Madras, when kindly treated, have invariably shewn great attach- 
ment* to the service ; and when we know that this > of men 
~* Tn old corps that have been chiefly recruited within the territories which have 
been long in the possession of the Company, desertion is of very rare occurrence. 

The first battalion of the $d native infantry marched in 1803 from near Madura, of 


which’ district and Trichinopely a great proportion of its men were natives, to the 
banks of the Taptee, a distance of above a thousand miles, without one desertion ! 
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can be brought, without harshness or punishment, to the highest 
discipline, we neither can nor ought to have any toleration for those 
who pursue a different system ; and the Commander in Chief is 
unfit for his station who grants his applause to the mere martinet, 
and forgets, in his intemperate zeal, that no perfection, in appear- 
ance and discipline, can make amends for the loss of the temper 
and attachment of the native soldiers under his command. 

We discover in the pages of Orme many examples of that pa- 
tient endurance of privations and fatigue, and that steady valour 
which has since characterised the native infantry of Fort St. 
George. Their conduct in the war against Hyder Ally in 1766 
was such as justly to entitle them to admiration. In the battle of 
Trinomalee and Molwaggle they displayed all the qualifica- 
tions of good and steady soldiers, and it was during this war 
that the fifth battalion of native infantry, iene by Cap- 
tain Calvert, distinguished itself by the defence of Ambore, and 
obtained the honour of bearing a representation of that moun- 
tain fortress on one of its standards. To the campaigns of Sir 
Eyre Coote we have already alluded, and have spoken of the 
unshaken fidelity which the sepoys of Madras evinced at that try- 
ing juncture; but if a moment was to be named when the existence 
of the British power depended upon its native troops, we should 
fix upon the battle of Portonovo. Driven to the sea-shore, at- 
tacked by an enemy exulting in recent success,* confident in his 
numbers, and strong in the terror of his name ; every circumstance 
combined that could dishearten the small body of men on whom 
the fate of the war depended: not a heart shrunk from the trial. 
Of the European troops it is of course superfluous to speak ; but 
all the native battalions appear, from every account of the action, 
to have been entitled to equal praise on this memorable occasion ; 
and it is difficult to say whether they were most distinguished when 
suffering with a patient courage under a heavy cannonade, when 
receiving and repulsing the shock of the flower of Hyder’s cavalry, 
or when attacking in their turn the troops of that monarch, who, 
baffled in all his efforts, retreated from this field of anticipated 
conquest with the loss of his most celebrated commander, and 
thousands of his bravest soldiers. 





* The defeat of Colonel Baillie’s detachment which occurred at the commencement 
ef this war. This defeat has been variously attributed to bad arrangements in the ge- 
neral plans of the campaign, to mismanagement on the part of the commanding officer, 
and to the misconduct of the native troops. It is probable all these causes com- 
bined to produce this great misfortune ; but we must recollect that the native battd- 
lions that were chiefly accused of bad behaviour on this occasion were raw levies who 
had never before seen service, and most of whom had hardly been in the army a suffi- 
cient time to be disciplined, The men composing these corps had been hastily raised 
in the Circars, or northern possessions of Madras, and their conduct created a preju- 
dice (which experience has since proved to be unjust) against recruits from this es 
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It would exceed our limits to dwell upon the different actions in 
the war against Tippoo and the Mahrattas, in which the Madras 
sepoys signalized themselves; we shall therefore content our- 
selves with some anecdotes of corps and individuals which appear 
calculated to give a fair impression of the general character of this 
class of the defenders of our empire in India. 

The natives of India have, generally speaking, a rooted dislike 
to the sea; and when we consider the great privations and hard- 
ships to which Hindoos of high cast are subject on a long voyage, 
during which some of them, from prejudices of cast, subsist solely 
on parched grain, we feel less surprize at the occasional mutinies 
which have been caused by orders for their embarkation, than at 
the zeal and attachment they have often shewn upon such trying 
occasions. 

A mutiny had occurred in the 9th battalion when ordered to 
embark for Bombay in 1779 or 1780, which however had been 

uelled by the spirit and decision of its commandant Captain 
Kelly. A more serious result had accompanied a similar order for 
the embarkation of some companies of a corps in the northern 
Circars, who when they came to Vizagapatam, the port where they 
were to take shipping, had risen upon their European officers, and 
in their violence shot all, except one or two who escaped on board 
the vessel appointed to carry their men. 

These events rendered government averse to a repetition of ex- 
periments which had proved so dangerous: but in the year 1795, 
when the island of Ceylon and the ssions of the Dutch in 
the eastern seas were to be reduced, Lord Hobart * who was then 
governor of Fort St. George, made a successful appeal to the zeal 
and attachment of the native troops, who volunteered in corps for 
foreign service. 

A still greater call for men was necessary when an army was 
formed in 1797 for the attack of Manilla, and many of the best 
battalions in the service shewed a forwardness to be employed on 
this expedition. Among these, one of the most remarkable for its 
appearance and discipline, was a battalion of the twenty-second 
regiment. ‘This fine corps was commanded by Lieutenant-colonel 
James Oram,t an officer not more distinguished for his personal 
zeal and gallantry than for a thorough knowledge of the men under 





* Lord Hobart (afterwards Earl of Buckinghamshire) was very successful in inspi- 
ring zeal in every branch of the government under his charge, and his attention was 
peculiarly directed to the conciliation of the natives. The local information he ac- 
quired at this period was subsequently matured by a study of the general interests of 
the Indian empire, and the life of this virtuous nobleman terminated at a moment 
when his services, from the high station he had attained of President of the Board of 
Controul, were most valuable to his country. 

+ This officer has been dead, upwards of fifteen years. 
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Ins command ; whose temper he had completely preserved, at the 
same time that he had imparted to them the highest perfection in 
their dress and discipline. When he proposed to his corps on 
parade to volunteer for Manilla, they only requested to know whe- 
ther Colonel Oram would go with them: the answer was, .‘ He 
would.’ ‘ Will he stay with us?’ was the second question: the 
reply was in the affirmative, the whole corps exclaimed ‘To Eu- 
rope, to Europe !’ and the alacrity and spirit with which they sub- 
sequently embarked, shewed they would as readily have gone to 
the shores of the Atlantic as to an island of the eastern ocean. 
Not a man of the corps deserted, from the period they volunteered 
for service till they embarked ; and such was the contagion of their 
enthusiasm, that several sepoys who were missing from one of the 
battalions in garrison at Madras were found, when the expedition 
returned, to have deserted to join the twenty-second under Colonel 
Oram. We state this anecdote with a full impression of the im- 
portance of the lesson it conveys. It is through their affections 
alone that such a class of men can be well commanded. 

We meet in the Madras native army with many instances of un- 
conquerable attachment to the service to which they belong. 
Among these none can be more remarkable than that of Syud Ibra- 
him, commandant of the Tanjore cavalry, who was made pri- 
soner by ‘Tippoo Sultan in 1781. The character of this distin- 
guished officer was well known to his enemy, and the highest rank 
and station were offered to tempt him to enter into the employ- 
ment of the state of Mysore. His steady refusal occasioned his 
being treated with such rigour, and was attended, as his fellow 
prisoners (who were British officers) thought, with such danger 
to his life, that they, from a generous feeling, contemplating his 
condition as a Mahomedan and a native of India, as in some es- 
sential points different from their own, recommended him to ac- 
cept the offers of the Sultan; but the firm allegiance of Syud 
Ibrahim would admit of no compromise, and he treated every 
overture as an insult. His virtuous resolution provoked at last the 
personal resentment of Tippoo; and when the English prisoners 
were released in 1784, the commandant was removed to a dun- 
geon in the mountain fortress of Couley Droog, where he termi- 
nated his existence. His sister, who had left her home, the Car- 
natic, to share the captivity of her brother, was subsequently 
wounded in the storming of Seringapatam. She however fortu- 
nately recovered, and the government of Fort St. George granted 
her a peusion of fifty-two pagodas and half per month, or £250 
per annum, being the full pay of a native commandant of cavalry. 
A tomb was also erected at the place where Syud [brahim died, 
and government endowed it with au establishment sufficient to 
maintain 
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maintain a fakeer or priest, and to keep two lamps continually 
burning at the shrine of this faithful soldier. 

Among the many instances of the effect which pride in them- 
selves, and the notice of their superiors, inspire in this class of 
troops, we may state the conduct of the first battalion of the Sth 
regiment of infantry, which became, at the commencement of his 
career in India, a favourite corps* of the Duke of Wellington. 
They were with him on every service, and the men of this corps 
used often to call themselves ‘ Wellesley ka Pulten, or Wellesley’s 
Battalion, and their conduct on every occasion was calculated to 
support the proud title they hadassumed. A staff officer} after the 
battle of Assaye saw a number of the Mahomedans of this batta- 
lion assembled apparently for a funeral; he asked whom they were 
about to inter? they mentioned the names of five commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of a very distinguished family in the 
corps.—‘ We are going to put these brotherst into one grave,’ said 
one of the party. ‘The officer, who was well acquainted with the 
individuals who had been slain, expressed his regret and was about 
to offer some consolation to the survivors, but he was stopped by 
one of the men—‘ There is no occasion,’ he said, ‘ for such feelings 
or expressions: these men (poimting to the dead bodies) were 
sepoys, (soldiers,) they have died in the performance of their duty : 
the government they served will protect Scie children, who will soon 
fill the ranks they lately occupied.’ 

Though sensible we have dwelt too long upon this part of our 
subject, we cannot forbear recording an example of that patience 
with which the native troops meet privation and distress. Jn 1804 
the subsidiary force in the deckan, commanded by Colonel Hali- 
burton, was inclosed between two rivers, which became suddenly 
so swollen as to cut off their supplies of provisions. It was a period 
of general famine, and the communication was cut off with the 
grain dealers, from whom alone they could expect a supply. All 
the rice in camp was found to be barely sufficient for five days 
allowance, at a very reduced rate, to the European part of the force. 
Issues to the sepoys were stopt, but while they were left to the 





* This corps, some years before the period of which we are now speaking, attained 
very high reputation under Captain Dunwoody, an officer whose memory continues to 
be respected and cherished in the native army of Fort St. George. 

t The respectabie and distinguished officer to whom we owe this, and the following 
anecdote of the Madras troops, concludes a note he has been kind enough to send us on 
the subject, with the following remark. 

‘ I have seen (he observes) the Madras sepoys engaged in great and trifling actions 
more than fifty times ; I never knew them behave ill, or backward, but once, when two 
havildars (or serjeants) that were next to me, quitted their post from seeing the fire 
chiefly directed at me ; but it is (he adds) but justice to state that, on other occasions, | 
have owed my life to the gallantry of my covering havildar.’ 

t The term ‘ Brothers’ extends in Ladia te first cousins, 
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scanty subsistence they might be able to ure for themselves, 
they were appointed the sole guards over that grain, from all share 
in which they were from necessity excluded. This duty was per- 
formed with the strictest care, and the most cheerful submission. 
Fortunately the waters subsided, and an ample supply prevented 
their feeling that extreme of famine, the prospect of which they had 
contemplated with an attention to discipline, and a composure of 
mind, which even astonished those best acquainted with their habits 
of order and obedience. 

We have before stated that it was at Bombay that the first native 
corps were disciplined by the English. Of the exact date we are 
_ ignorant, but regular sepoys are noticed in the account of the 
transactions of that part of India some time before they were em- 
bodied at either Madras or Bengal. A corps of one hundred 
sepoys from Bombay and four hundred from Tellicherry is men- 
tioned as having joined the army at Madras in A. D. 1747; and a 
company of Bombay sepoys, which had gone with troops from 
Madras to Bengal, were present at the victory of Plassey. The 
sepoys at Bombay continued long in independent companies, com- 
manded by subadars, or native captains. As the jons and 
political relations of that settlement were ealiigel; be ents in- 
creased. The companies were formed into battalions under 
European officers, and during the war with the Mabhrattas, A. D. 
1780, we find the establishment consisting of fifteen battalions. 
These, at the termination of the war with Tippoo, 1783, were re- 
duced to six, and one battalion of marines. In 1788, its numbers 
were augmented to twelve battalions. In 1796, it was reformed 
into an establishment of four regiments of two battalions each, from 
which it has been progressively raised by the acquisition of terri- 
tory and subsidiary alliances to its present establishment of nine 
regiments of native infantry of two battalions each, one battalion 
of marines, and a:small corps of native cavalry. 

The men of the native infantry of Bombay are of a standard very 
near that of Madras. The lowest size taken is five feet three 
‘nches, and the average is five feet five, but they are robust and 
hardy, and capable of enduring great fatigue upon very slender diet. 

This army ta from its origin to the present day, been indiscri- 
minately composed of all classes; Mahomedans, Lindos, Jews, 
and some few Christians. Among the Hindoos, those of the lowest 
tribes of Mahrattas, and the Purwarrie, Soortee, and Frost* sects, 
are much more numerous than the Rajpoots and higher casts. 
Jews have always been favourite soldiers in this army, and great 





* The Purwarrie are generally from the southward of Bombay ; the Frost and Soor- 
tees from the northward. These are men of what is termed very low cast, being hardly 
above what are called Pariabs on the coast of Coromandel. 
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numbers of them attain the rank of commissioned officers.* It is 
probably owing to the peculiar composition, and to the local situa- 
tion of the territories in which they are employed, that the Sepoys 
of Bombay have at all periods been found ready to embark on fo- 
reign service. ‘They are, in fact, familiar to the sea, and only a 
small proportion of them are ncommoded in a voyage by those pri- 
vations to which otbers are subject from prejudices of cast. But 
this is only one of the merits of the Bombay native soldier: he 
is patient, faithful, and brave, and attached in a remarkable degree 
to his European officers. ‘There cannot be a class of men more 
cheerful under privation and difficulties; and though desertion is 
very frequent among the recruits of this army, who, from the local 
position of Bombay, can, on the first feeling of disgust at disci- 
pline, always, in a few hours, escape to the Mahratta territories, 
where they are safe from pursuit, there are no men, after they be- 
come soldiers, more attached to their colours. We question, in- 
deed, if any army can produce more extraordinary examples of 
attachment to the government it served and to its officers than that 
of Bombay. 

Towards the close of the war with Tippoo, in 1782, the 
whole of the force under General Mathews were made prisoners. 
The sultan, sensible of the advantages he might derive from the ac- 
cession of a body of well-disciplined men, made every offer that he 
thought could tempt the English Sepoys into his service, but in 
vain. He ordered them to work upon his fortifications, particu- 
larly Chitteldroog, which was very unhealthy, upon a sear (two 
pounds) of ruggy,(a small grain like mustard seed,) and a pice (about 
a halfpenny) per day. On this pittance they were rigidly kept at 
hard labour through the day, and in close confinement at night, 
subject to the continued insults of their guards; but neither insults, 
oppression, nor sickness, could subdue their fidelity; and at the 
peace of 1783, fifteen hundred+ of the natives of India, who 
had been made prisoners near the mountains of the coast of Mala- 
bar, marched a distance of five hundred miles to Madras, to em- 
bark on a voyage of six or cight weeks to rejoin the army to which 
they belonged at Bombay. During the march from Mysore, the 
guards of the sultan carefully separated those men, whenever they 
encamped by a tank (a large reservoir) or some other supposed in- 
surmountable obstacle, from the European prisoners, among whom 





* We write from a memorandum of an officer of rank and experience in the Bombay 
army ; he observes, ‘ the Jews are clean, obgdient, and good soldiers; make excellent 
non-commissioned and commissioned officers until they arrive at an advanced age, when 
they often fall off and turn drunkards,’ 

+ A considerable number of the Sepoys taken with General Mathews had, at the 
hazard of their lives, made their escape from the sultan and reached Bombay through 
the Muhratta territories, 
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were their officers. Not a night passed (we write from a paper of 
an officer*of distinction, who was a witness of what he states) that 
some of the Sepoys did not elude the vigilance of their guards by 
swimming across the tank, or by passing the sentries, that they might 
see their officers, to whom they brought such small sums as they had 
saved from their pittance, begging they would condescend to accept 
the little all they had to give. ‘ We can live upon any thing, (they 
used to say,) but you require mutton and beef.’ 

To the service in Egypt, in 1800, the Bombay troops pro- 
ceeded with the same alacrity as to every other, and neither the new 
disorders (to them) of the ophthalmia or plague, from both of 
which they suffered, abated in the least degree their ardor. It hap- 
pened that this force and that from Bengal were too late to share 
in the fame which our arms acquired in Egypt; but we can hardly 
contemplate an event in any history more calculated to inspire re- 
flection on the character of that transcendant power which our 
country had attained, than the meeting of her European and Indian 
armies on the shores of the Mediterranean. - 

During the progress of the war with France, subsequent to 
1803, several parties of the marine battalions of Bombay Sepoys 
were captured on board of the Company’s cruizers, and carried to 
the Isle of France, where they were treated in a manner that re- 
flects no credit upon the local government of that island, which 
probably expected that the hardships they endured would make 
them give way to the temptations continually held out, and induce 
them to take service; but in this they were disappointed: not one 
of these men could be persuaded to enter into the employment of 
the enemies of Great Britain, and when the Isle of France was cap- 
tured, they met with that notice which they had so well merited. 
The government of Bombay granted to every individual who sur- 
vived his captivity a silver medal, as a memorial of the sense which 
it entertained of his proved fidelity and attachment. 

From the documents in our possession many examples of indi- 
vidual heroism in the Bombay Sepoy might be given, but we 
shall content ourselves with two, which will shew in a very strong 
point of view the nature of their attachment to their European 
officers. 

Four years ago, when Major Hull, the commanding officer of a 
battalion on the Bombay establishment, was proceeding along the 
banks of a ravine, with eight or ten men of his corps, to search for 
some lions which had been seen near the cantonment of Kaira in 
Guzerat, a royal tiger suddenly sprang upon him. The ground 
gave way, and the tiger and Major Hull rolled together to the bot- 
tom of the ravine. ‘Though this fall prevented the latter from be- 
ing killed by the first assault, still his fate seemed certain; and 
those 
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those who know, from having witnessed it, the terror which the at- 
tack of this fierce animal inspires, can alone appreciate the charac- 
ter of that feeling which led every Sepoy who was with him to rush 
at once to his succour. ‘The tiger fell under their bayonets, though 
not before it had wounded two of the assailants most desperately ; 
one having lost his leg, and the other being so. lacerated as to be 
rendered unfit for future service as a soldier. ‘These wounds, how- 
ever, were deemed trivial by those who sustained them, when they 
saw that the officer whom they loved had escaped unhurt from his 
perilous situation. 

The second example of this strong feeling of duty is still more 
remarkable, as it was not merely encountering danger, but a devo- 
tion to certain death. We take our account of the transaction from 
a document* in which it was recorded at the period of its occur- 
rence. 

In 1797, Captain Packenham, in His Majesty’s ship Resistance, 
accompanied by some small vessels of war belonging to the Com- 
pany, took possession of Copong, the chief Dutch settlement on 
the eastern Isle of ‘Timor. Lieutenant Frost, of the Bombay marine, 
commander of the Intrepid cruizer, who was to be appointed go- 
vernor of Copong, had taken a house on shore, where he expected 
Captain Packenham to meet the Dutch governor and make arrange- 
ments for the future administration of the place. ‘The Malays had 
formed a plan by which it was settled that the moment Captaim 
Packenham landed to attend this meeting, they were to rise and 
murder all the Englishmen ov shore. Fortunately something oc- 
curred to induce Captain Packenham to defer his visit; but he sent 
his boat, and its reaching the beach was the signal for the com- 
mencement of the massacre. Nearly twenty persons were slain. A 
large party had rushed to Lieutenant Frost’s house. The head of 
his surgeon had been struck off, and his own destruction seemed 
inevitable, when two Sepoys of the Bombay marine battalion, 
whom he had landed from his vessel, exclaimed to him, ‘ Save your- 
self by flight, we will fight and die,’ at the same time opposing them- 
selves to the fury of the assailants and giving their commander time 
to escape to a boat. The Sepoys, after a resistance as protracted 
as they could render it, were slain, and their heads exposed on pikes 
explained their fate to their lamenting companions on board the In- 
trepid. Captain Packenham took prompt and ample vengeance of 
this treachery; he opened a heavy fire upon the place, under which 
he landed an efficient force, which defeated the Malays, who fled 
after losing two hundred men. 

The length into which we have been led m our account of the 
native armies of Madras and Bombay must, in some degree, limit 
. Madras papers, 27th September, 1797. 
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our observations on that of Bengal; but that is of Jess consequence, 
as those who desire to have complete information on this part of 
the subject can have recourse to the work before us. We shall, 
therefore, not dwell on details connected with the progress of this 
army, from a few companies who landed with Lord Clive in 
1756, to its present number, which is upwards of sixty thousand 
effective native soldiers, commanded by about fifteen hundred* 
European officers; but content ourselves with noticing those facts 
which appear best calculated to illustrate the disposition and cha- 
racter of the materials of which it is composed. 

The narrative of Captain Williams, though not perhaps altoge- 
ther calculated to please the fastidious reader, is throughout simple 
and intelligible: and the authenticity of his facts is confirmed by 
the manner in which they are related. His plan evidently was to 
give the history of each corps from the period in which it was 
raised till its dissolution, or till it was formed into a regiment of 
the present establishment, but having been an actor in many of the 
scenes he describes, he is insensibly led into digressions, which, 
though sometimes tedious, the reader will generally pardon, from 
the curious and interesting matter they contain. 

The first battalions raised in Bengal were ten companies of 100 
men each, commanded by a captain with one lieutenant, one ensign, 
and one or two serjeants. Each company had a standard of the 
same ground as the facings, with a different device, (suited to its 
subadar, or native captain,) of a sabre, a crescent, or a dagger. 
The Company’s colours, with the Union in one corner, were car- 
ried by the grenadiers. ‘The first battalions were known by the 
name of the captain, by whom they were commanded, and though, 
in 1764, nineteen corps received a numerical rank corresponding 
with the actual rank of their commandants at that period, this did 
not prevent them from continuing to be known under their former 
appellation, or from assuming the name of a favourite leader; and it 
is under these names (which Captain Williams has faithfully pre 
served) that he gives the history of some of the most distinguished 
corps in the service. He commences with an account of the 15th 
battalion, which he informs us was raised at Calcutta in 1757, 
and called the Mathews, from the name of its first comman- 
der. This corps was with Colonel Ford, in 1759, when that 
able officer, with three hundred and forty-six Europeans and four- 
teen hundred Sepoys, besieged and took by storm the strong fortress 
of Masulipatam, making prisoners a French garrison, who, both in 

Europeans and natives, were nearly double his numbers. In this 
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* This is independent of the officers of artillery and engineers, and of invalid corps. 
In 1760, the whole of the European officers in the service of the Company in Bengal 
amounted to eighteen captains, twenty-six lieutenants, and fifteen ensigns. 
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daring and arduous enterprize we are told by the historian of India 
that ¢ the Sepoys (who lost in killed and wounded on the storm two 
hundred men) behaved with equal gallantry as the Europeans both 
in the real and false attacks.’”* In 1763, in the wars with the vizier 
of Oude, the ‘ Mathews,’ which was with the force under the com- 
mand of Major Adams, is stated, when the Company’s European 
regiment was broken by cavalry, to have nobly supported His Ma- 
jesty’s 84th regiment, whose courage restored the action. Major 
Adams died shortly afterwards, and a general mutiny of the whole 
force took place, in which the Sepoys at first joined, but were socn 
after reclaimed to their duty. Captain Williams at this part enters 
into a long digression respecting the events of the period. He gives 
an account of the battle of Buxar, which was fought in 1764, and in 
which all the native corps appear to have behaved well, though the 
action was chiefly gained by the courage and discipline of the Eu- 
ropean part of the force. 

In 1782, the Mathews was one of three Bengal corps who mu- 
tinied, under an apprehension of being embarked for foreign ser- 
vice; and though the conduct of these corps} was remarkable for 
the total absence of that spirit of general msubordination and dis- 
position to outrage by which mutinies of soldiery are usually marked, 
they were in the ensuing year broken, and drafted into some other 
battalions. ‘ ‘Thus fell the Mathews;’ (says Captain Williams;) ‘ a 
corps more highly spoken of during the twenty-six years it existed, 
than any battalion in the service; and at this day, (he adds,) if you 
meet any of the old fellows who once belonged to it, and ask them 
what corps they came from, they will erect their heads and say, 
“* Mathews ka pultan,” or Mathews’ battalion.’ 





* Orme’s History of India, vol. iii. p. 489. 

+ We cannot refrain from giving the following account of this mutiny, which is writ- 
ten by an officer who witnessed it. It is very characteristical of the Bengal Sepoys. 

‘The mutiny, (this officer observes,) excepting a general spirit of murmur and discon- 
tent, was confined to the single instance of refusing the service, and whilst in that state 
preventing the march of two companies whicl» were ordered to protect stores, &c. pre- 
paring for the expedition. The men were guilty of no violence of any description, and 
treated their officers with the usual respect. The discipline of the corps was carried on 
as usual; and notwithstanding some of the native officers, and men who had acted the 
most conspicuous part, were confined in the quarter-guards of their respective regiments, 
no attempt was made to release them. After a lapse of several weeks, a geveral court- 
martial was held, and two subadars, and one or two Sepoys, were sentenced to death by 
being blown away from the mouth of cannon. The sentence was carried into execution 
in the presence of those troops which had mutinied, excepting one other regiment, which 
was at the station, without the smallest opposition, or even murmur; and the troops 
were marched round the spot of execution amidst the mangled remains of their fellow- 
soldiers, without any other apparent feeling than the horror which such a scene was 
calculated to excite, and pity for their fate.’ 

The intended service was given up, and the regiments which had mutinied were par- 
doned in General Orders; but on the return to the Bengal provinces of General God- 
dard’s detachment, the officers and men of the regiments which had mutinied were 
drafted into those old battalions. 
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The present second battalion of the 12th regiment appears, from 
Captain Williams’s account, to have been raised some months be- 
fore the Mathews. He indeed calls it the first raised battalion. 
This corps was at the battle of Plassey. It was named by the Se- 
poys the Lal Pultan, or the Red* Battalion, and afterwards Gallis,+ 
from the name of one of its first captains. It was associated with 
the Mathewsin all its early service, particularly at Masulipatam, Ghe- 
retty, &c. but in 1764, it mutinied, on the pretext of some promises 
which were made to it having. been broken. Having no apparent 
object, it was easily reduced to obedience; but Major Munro, (after- 
wards Sir Hector Munro,) who then commanded the army, thought 
a severe example necessary, and twenty-eight of the most guilty 
were tried by a drum-head court-martial and sentenced to death. 
Eight of these were directed to be immediately blown away from 
the guns of the force then at Choprah. As they were on the poimt 
of executing the sentence, three grenadiers, who happened to be 
amongst them, stept forth and claimed the privilege of being blown 
away from the right hand guns. ‘ They had always fought on the 
right, (they said,) and they hoped they would be permitted to die at 
that post of honour.’ Their request was granted, and they were 
the first executed.. ‘ I am sure (says Captain Williams, who then 
belonged to the Royal Marines employed in Bengal, and who was 
an eye-witness of this remarkable scene) that there was not a dry 
eye among the Marines, although they had been long accustomed to 
hard service, and two of them had actually been im the execution 
party which shot Admiral Byng in the year 1757.’ 

This corps subsequently distinguished itself in 1776, at the 
battle of Korah. It had been known originally as the first bat- 
talion. It was afterwards numbered the 9th, from the rank of its 
captain. In a new arrangement of the army it was made the 16th. 
then the 17th. By the regulations of 1796, it has become the 2d 
of the 12th regiment; and it has of late years, as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to mention, far outdone its former fame. But we 
have said enough to shew the style and object of Captain Williams’s 
iad we now proceed to the second part, or supplement of that 
work. 

There is sufficient internal evidence to satisfy us that the author 
of this part of the volume is an officer of experience and talent in 
the army which he describes. He is evidently possessed of the full- 
est information, and treats the subject like one who has made it 
the study of his life. The affection and admiration which he evinces 





* Probably from its dress, 

t The name of this officer (who is still alive) is Galliez. The natives of India often 
corrupt English names in an extraordinary manner; Dalrymple is made into Dalduffie ; 
Ochterlony, Lonyosehter ; Littlejohn, John Litton ; Shairp, Surrup; &c. &e. 
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in every page for the native soldiery of Bengal made us_ peruse his 
account with an impression that he was a partial narrator of their 
deeds, but it is no more than justice to state that we have not dis- 
covered an instance in which his warm, and we may add enthusias- 
tic, feelings have betrayed his judgment, and we have found through- 
out that his accuracy hardly ever admits a fact that is not supported 
by official record. 

Though this part of the work professes to give an account of 
events subsequent to 1796, the author takes a retrospective view 
of the changes in the numbers and formation of the Bengal na- 
tive army, from the earliest date till the publication of the regu- 
lations of that year. He also brings under our view the most re- 
markable military operations of the Tater years of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Hastings, of whose character and genius he speaks in a 
strain of eulogium the justice of which we are not disposed to ques- 
tion. When the standards of Hyder Ally floated over the desolated 
fields of the Carnatic, which the inert rulers of Madras had left ex- 
posed at every point to invasion; when a league of Mahratta leaders 
brought combined disgrace and discomfiture on the immature efforts 
of the government of Bombay; when internal rebellion threatened 
the peace of Bengal, and the opposition and violeuce of his colleagues 
embarrassed and impeded all his measures, the mind of Hastings 
derived energy from misfortune and fire from collision, and no one, 
we are convinced, can dispassionately read the history of the period 
to which we allude, without being satisfied that, to his intimate 
knowledge of the interests of the government which he administer- 
ed, to his perfect acquaintance with the characters of every class of 
the natives, and to his singular power of kindling the zeal and se- 
curing the affections of those he employed, we owe the preservation 
of the British power in India. Among the wisest and boldest of 
the measures he adopted at this momeut of public emergency was 
the sending of two great detachments from the native army of Bengal 
to Bombay and Madras. A general account of both these is given 
in the work before us. We shall first notice that which is prior 
in date. 

* At the commencement of the year 1778,’ says our author, ‘ the pre- 
sidency of Bombay having been seriously embarrassed by the pressure 
of the Mahratta war which then prevailed, the governor-general felt the - 
necessity for effectual succour, both in specie and troops, being afforded 
to that quarter of the Honourable Company’s possessions, with as little 
delay as possible. Supplies of the former had been, and weuld again 
be, sent by sea, in the course of a six weeks’ or two months’ voyage, (as 
well as by bills through the native bankers of Benares), but no such re- 
source presented itself with regard to troops. On this emergency, the 
comprehensive mind of Warren Hastings formed the resolution (on his 
own responsibility, when opposed, as it was understood, by a ew. 
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of his colleagues in the government) to order a compact yet efficient de- 
tachment of native troops from the Bengal army to march across the 
continent of India “ through the hostile and unknown regions from the 
banks of the Ganges to the western coast of India,” to create a division 
in the councils and operations of the enemy, and eventually to co-ope- 
rate with the Bombay government and forces in the prosecution of the 
war in which they were involved.’ 

This detachment, which was composed of six native battalions, 
a corps of native cavalry, and a proportion of artillery, all together 
amounting to 103 European officers, 6624 native troops, with 
31,000 followers, including the bazar, carriers of baggage, servants 
of officers, and families of Sepoys, had to march upwards of eight 
hundred miles through countries where every obstacle and opposi- 
tion were to be overcome. It has been well observed by an excel- 
lent military author,* that an army in India has the appearance of 
‘ a nation emigrating, guarded by its troops.’ To the mere Euro- 
pean it would appear that this immense proportion of followers 
must encumber instead of aiding the progress of a corps on a long 
march, but those better instructed in Indian warfare know that it 
is, generally speaking, the number of followers which gives efficiency 
to an army in the east, as every person with it contributes (if the 
machine be well managed) in some manner or other to its sup- 
port. The composition of an Indian army, and the scene of its ope- 
rations, are so different from any thing that is known in other coun- 
tries, that we cannot be surprised at the erroneous judgment which 
those unacquainted with the subject so often form. ‘They forget 
that every luxury which they impute to the European in India origi- 
nates not in a habit of indulgencies but in an endeavour to obtain re- 
lief from severe suffering ; and that if an Ludian officer carries as great 
a quantity of wine, or other articles, which custom has rendered ne- 
cessary, as he can, it is because he has little prospect after once the 
campaign has commenced of ever receiving another supply. The 
country in-which he operates furnishes nothing, and the communi- 
cation with European settlements is in general, from the enemy’s 
superiority in light cavalry, cut off. If he has a large and 
commodious*+ tent, it is because he cannot, from the nature of the 
climate, exist in a small one, the heat often rising, even in the 
best tents of the camp, to 110° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. If 
when ill he is carried in a dooly or palanquin, it is because there 
are no hospitals, or even depéts, to which he can be sent, and there 





* Lieutenant General Dirom. 

t We are assured that the Duke of Wellington, when he commanded the army in 
the Deckan, in 1803, actually ordered a corps to remain in garrison, and refused to 
allow it to advance with his army, because the officers had neglected to furnish them- 
selves with tents of sufficient texture and size. His experience had taught him how 
essential such tents were to preserve their health and to enable them to do their duty. 
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are often no roads on which light wheel carriages can travel. But 
the European soldier will understand the essential difference which 
exists between field service in India and in Europe, when told that 
owing to regard for thé prejudices of the natives, and other causes, 
the term ‘ billet” is unknown in the former country; and that the 
troops in India seldom derive support, and never shelter or accom- 
modation, from the villages and towns of the country in which they 
operate. 

But to return from this digression to the detachment which was 
ordered to the relief of the settlement of Bombay. Its first ren- 
dezvous was Culpee, a town on the right bank of the Jumnah, 
near Cawnpore, whence it commenced its march on the [2th of 
June, 1778. It reached Rajgurh, a town in Bundlecund on the 
17th August, where it halted so much longer than Mr. Hastings 
thought necessary that he removed Colone! Leslie, the command- 
ing officer, and appointed Lieutenant-Colonel Goddard to that 
charge. Under this active and enterprizing officer it continued its 
route through Malwah and Caudeish to Surat, presenting the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a corps of the natives of Hindostan under the 
guidance of a few English officers, marching from the banks of 
the Ganges to the westernmost shores of India. During the five 
years that they were absent from their home, the men of this de- 
tachment conducted themselves in the most exemplary manner, 
and acquired distinction in every service in which they were em- 
ployed. We shall not repeat the warm and auimated eulogium 
which Mr. Hastings passed upon this corps in one of the last 
General Orders he issued to the army in Bengal, but we sincerely 
subscribe to the truth of his observation, that their conduct showed 
‘ that there are no difficulties, which the true spirit of military en- 
terprize is not capable of surmounting.’ 

The ferce detached to the Carnatic in 1781 was commanded 
by Colonel Pearse. It consisted of five regiments of two small 
battalions (500 men each) of native infantry, some native cavalry, 
and a proportion of artillery. This corps, which marched about 
eleven hundred miles along the sea-coast through the province 
of Cuttack and the Northern Circars to Madras, arrived at that 
presidency at a most eventful period, and their services were 
eminently useful to the preservation of our power in that quar- 
ter. Among the many occasions which this detachment had of 
distinguishing itself, the attack on the French lines at Cuddalore 
in 1783 was the most remarkable. The Bengal Sepoys that were 
engaged on that occasion behaved nobly. It was, we believe, one 
of the first times that European troops and the disciplined natives 
of India had met at the bayonet. ‘The high spirit and bodily vi- 
gour of the rajpoots of the provinces of Bahar and Benares (the 
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class of which three fourths of this army was then composed) 
proved fully equal to the contest. In a partial action, whisk took 
place in a sortie made by the French, they were defeated with se- 
vere loss; and the memory of this event continues to be che- 
rished with just pride both by the officers and men of the Bengal 
native army. Had the result of this affair, and the character of 
these sepoys been more generally known, some of our country- 
men would have been freed from that excessive alarm which was 
entertained for the safety of our eastern possessions, when the late 
despot of continental Europe threatened them with invasion. We 
trust that every event that can seriously disturb the peace of our 
Indian empire is at a great distance ; but if we even heard that an 
European army had crossed the Indus, we should not tremble for 
its fate. We well know that the approach of such a force would 
strike no terror into the minds of the men of whom we are writing, 
and that acting with British troops, and led by British officers, they 
would advance with almost as assured a confidence of victory 
against a line of well-disciplined Europeans as against a rabble of 
their own untrained countrymen. They might fail; but they are 
too bold, and too conscious of their own courage and strength 
ever to anticipate defeat. 

We should feel hesitation in stating our sentiments so strongly 
on this subject, if we did not know them to be those which have. 
been entertained and avowed by many eminent commanders,* who 
have had opportunities of forming a judgment upon this question. 
When Colonel Pearse’s detachment, which had been reduced by 
service from 5000 to 2000 men, returned to Bengal after an ab- 
sence of four years, the policy of Mr. Hastings heaped every 
distinction upon them that he thought calculated to reward their 
merits, or to stimulate others to future exertion of a similar nature. 
He visited this corps, and his personal conduct towards both the 
European officers and natives gave grace to his public measures. 
A lasting impression} was made on the minds of all; and every fa- 
vour was doubled by the manner in which it was conferred. 

The rebellion of Cheyt Singh, the rajah of Benares, in 1781, 

* We may particularly quote the late Lord Lake. No officer ever saw troops 
under more varied and severe trials than he did the Bengal sepoys. He never spoke 
of them but with admiration; and was forward to declare, that he considered them 
equal to a contest with any troops that could be brought against them. 

t+ An officer of rank and distinction, who, when a young subaltern, was an eye-wit- 
ness of this scene, observes in a letter which he has written to us on the subject, ‘ Mr. 
Hastings, dressed in a plain blue coat, with his head uncovered, rode along the ranks. 
The troops had the most striking appearance of hardy veterans. They were all as 
black as ink contrasted with the sleek olive skins of our home corps. The sight of 
that day, (he concludes,) and the feelings it excited, have never been absent from my 
mind: to it, and to the affecting orders (which Mr. Hastings issued) I am satisfied 


Lin a great degree owe whatever ef professionel pride and emulation [ have since 
possessed.’ 
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must be familiar to most of our readers. Our purpose in men- 
tioning it is limited to the object of shewing the conduct of the 
Bengal sepoys under one of the severest trials of fidelity to which 
they were ever exposed. 

The numerous followers of the rajah had risen upon two com- 
panies of sepoys appointed to guard the house in which he was 
placed under restraint, and killed and wounded the whole of them. 
The rashness of an European officer had led another party to 
slaughter in the streets of Ramnagur. Mr. Hastings, who was at 
Benares when these events occurred, had only a few companies of 
sepoys to guard his person, and even these he had no money to 
support. He summoned corps from different quarters to his aid:— 
but when we reflect on the impression which the first success of 
Cheyt Singh had made, and consider that by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the troops with whom Mr. Hastings had overcome the 
dangers with which he was surrounded, were men of the same 
tribe and country as those against whom they were to act; and 
that the chief who was declared a rebel had long been considered 
by many of them as their legitimate prince, we must respect the 
mind that remained firm aud unmoved at so alarming a crisis. 
The knowledge Mr. Hastings had of the sepoys, led him to place 
implicit trust in them on this trying occasion, and his confidence 
was well rewarded. ‘Their habits of discipline and their attach- 
ment to their officers and the service, proved superior to the ties 
of cast and of kindred. Not an instance of defection occurred, 
and the public interests were preserved and restored by their zeal 
and yalour. 

Before we make any remarks on the more recent parts of the 
history of the Bengal native infantry, we shall offer some observa- 
tions on the composition of the army of that presidency. The 
native cavalry are not mentioned in the werk before us; the au- 
thors having strictly adhered to the original intention of giving an 
account of the native infantry only. ‘This corps, which now con- 
sists of eight regiments, is comparatively young. Its formation on 
the preseut establishment was only just completed when the Mah- 
ratta war of 1803 commenced. The conduct of the Bengal ca- 
valry however in the severe service that ensued has justly raised 
their reputation, and they at present form a most efficient and dis- 
tinguished branch of the army to which they belong.* The men 

are 





* We have only to peruse the dispatches of the late Lord Lake in 1803 and 1804, 
to be sensible of the excellence this corps very early obtained. We know few military 
exploits of cavalry more extraordinary than that which he performed with a column of 
three regiments of British light dragoons, and three of native cavalry, supported by 
some horse artillery, and a small reserve of infantry. With this corps his puny 
pursued Jeswant Row Holkar from Delhi through the Douab, till he came up wit 
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are rather stouter than those in the same corps at Madras. The 
latter are almost all Mahomedans, and three fourths of the Bengal 
cavalry are of the same race. ‘The fact is, that with the exception 
of the Mabratta tribe, the Hindoos are not, generally speaking, so 
much disposed as Mahomedans to the duties of a trooper; and 
though the Mahomedans may be more-dissipated and less moral in 
their private conduct than the Hindoos, they are zealous, and high- 
spirited soldiers, and it is excellent policy to have a considerable 
proportion of them in the service, to which experience has shewn 
they often become very warmly attached. In the native infantry 
of Bengal the Hindvos are in the full proportion of three-fourths 
to the Mahomedans. They consist chiefly of Rajpoots, who are a 
distinguished race among the Khiteree or military tribe. We may 
judge of the size of these men when we are told that the standard 
below which no recruit is taken is five feet six inches.* ‘The 
— proportion of the grenadiers are six feet and upwards. The 
jpoot 1s born a soldier. ‘The mother speaks of nothing to her in- 
fant but deeds of arms, and every sentiment and action of the future 
man is marked by the first impressions that he has received. If 
he tills the ground, (which is the common occupation of this class,) 
his sword and shield are placed near the furrow, and moved ashis 
labour advances. The frame of the Rajpoot is almost always im- 
proved (even if his pursuits are those of civil life) by martial exer- 
cises. He is from habit temperate in his diet, of a generous, 
though warm temper, and of good moral conduct. He is, when 
well-treated, obedient, zealous, and faithful. Neither the Hindoo 
nor the Mahomedan soldier of India can be termed revengeful, though 
both are prone to extreme violence+ in points where they deem 
theit 
and defeated him at Futty-ghur. Lord Lake, in a dispatch dated 18th November, in 
which he gives an account of this operation, observes, ‘ the troops have daily marched 
a distance of twenty-three or twenty-four miles. During the night and day previous 
to the action, they marched fifty-eight miles, and from the distance to which they 
pursued the enemy, the space passed over before they had taken up their ground 
must have exceeded seventy miles.’ 

* Before 1796 it was always five feet six inches and a half. By an order in 1809 
men may be taken for light infantry corps, as low as five feet five inches. 

+ One instance is given in the work before us of the action of this violent spirit. 
In 1772 a sepoy of the now first battalion of the 10th regiment, who had suffered 
what he supposed an injury, fell out of the ranks when the corps was at exercise, and 
going up to Captain Ewens, the commanding officer, with recovered arms, as if to 
make some request, took a deliberate aim, and shot him ; then patiently awaited the 
death he had merited. We could give, from our own knowledge, several examples ot 
similar feeling—two will suffice. Captain Crook, formerly of the Madras cavalry, 
struck a sentry for allowing a bullock that brought water to his tent, to step over the 
threshold and dirty it. The man took no notice of what had occurred till relieved from 
his post: he then went to his lines, and a short time afterwards sought his captain, 
and, taking deliberate aim at him, shot him dead upon the spot. He made no attempt 
to escape. He had avenged his honour from the blows he had received, and met with 
calmmess and fortitude the death that was awarded as the punishment of his crime. 
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their honour, of which they have a very nice sense, to be slighted 
or insulted. ‘The Rajpoots sometimes want energy, but seldom, if 
ever, courage. It is remarkable in this class, that even when their 
animal spirits have been subdued so far as to cause a cessation of 
exertion, they shew no fear of death, which they meet in every 
form it can present itself with surprising fortitude and resigna- 
tion. Such is the general character of a race of men whose num- 
bers in the army of Bengal amount to between thirty and forty 
thousand, and of whom we can recruit in our Own provinces to 
any amount. But this instrument of power must be managed with 
care and wisdom, or that which is our strength may become our 
danger. 

Minds of the cast we have described are alive to every impulse, 
and from similarity of feeling will all vibrate at the same touch. 
If we desire to preserve their attachment, we must continue to 
treat them with kindness, liberality, and justice. We must attend 
to the most trifling of their prejudices, and avoid rash innovations ; 
but, above all, those that are calculated to convey to their minds 
the most distant alarm in points connected with their usages, or 
religion. A detachment of Bengal native troops shared m the 
glory acquired by Lord Cornwallis in his war agaist ‘Tippoo Sul- 
tan in 1790 and 1791. From that time till 1803 the only opera- 
tion of any consequence in which they were engaged was a short 
campaign, in Rohilcund, in 1794. The rude and untrained, but 
fierce and hardy enemies against whom Sir R. Abercrombie had to 
act, were perhaps too much despised, and they took advantage of 
a confusion caused in his right wing, by the bad behaviour of the 
English commandant of a small body of half disciplined cavalry, 
to make a furious charge, by which a most destructive impression 
was made on two battalions of sepoys, and a regiment of Euro- _ 
peans. 

Their desperate career was checked by the fire of the English 
artillery, by whose good conduct, and the steady valour of the 
other parts of the line, a victory was ultimately gained. ‘The native 
troops never, perhaps, displayed more courage than on this trying 





An officer (still living) was provoked at some offence the man had committed, to 
strike a Madras native trooper under his command. On the night of the same day, as 
he was sitting with another officer in his t@nt, the trooper came in, and taking aim at 
him, fired ; but owing to the other officer striking his arm, the ball missed. As, how- 
ever, he fell in the confusion, and the light was extinguished, his companion, who con- 
sidered him killed, ran to obtain aid, and to seize the murderer, who had another pis- 
tol in his hand. The moment he was out of the tent, he heard the other pistol go off ; 
and on returning with a guard of men and some lights, he found that the trooper, con- 
ceiving that the first shot had taken effect, and that his honour was avenged by the 
death of the person who had insulted him, had, with the second pistol, shot himself 
through the head, . 
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occasion, and all regretted that the infamous* conduct of one man 
had caused such serious loss of officers and men in some of the 
most distinguished corpst of the army. 

The campaigns of 1803 and 1804 present a series of actions and 
sieges, in every one of which the Bengal sepoys showed their accus- 
tomed valour. At the battles of Delhi and Laswarree they were 
as eminently distinguished as at the sieges of Agra and Deeg ; and 
we may, perhaps, safely assert that in the only two great reverses 
which occurred during the war, the retreat of Colonel Monson 
and the siege of Burtpore, the courage, firmness, and attachment 
of the native troops were more conspicuous than in its most bril- 
liant periods. We know sufficient of the former operations to 
regret that no full and faithful account of them has been yet pub- 
lished; nor does the work before us sufficiently supply this blank. 
We can only express our conviction, founded on a perusal of a 
‘private journal kept by an officer of the detachment, that in this 
disastrous retreat, the native troops (with the exception of a very 
few, who, after suffermg almost unparalleled hardships, were de- 
luded by the offers of the enemy to desert) behaved in the most 
noble manner. They endured the greatest privations aud distresses, 
during the march from the banks of the Chumbul in Malwah, 
where the first retrograde movement was made, till their arrival at 
Agra, a distance of nearly four hundred miles. They had at once 
to combat the elements (for it rained almost incessantly) and the 
enemy. Scenes of horrort occurred which were hardly ever sur- 
passed. Yet, though deprived of regular food and rest, and ha- 
rassed with continual attacks, their spirit was unbroken.— They main- 
tained throughout the most severe discipline. We are assured that 
on many occasious, when their European officers, worn down by the 
climate and fatigue, appeared faint or desponding, the men next 





* The name of this officer was Ramsay. He escaped by desertion from the punish- 
ment he had so amply merited. 

+ The corps on the right of the army was the 13th battalion, which had been emi- 
nently distinguished against the French at Cuddalore. It had earned more laurels 
under its well-known commander, Captain Norman Macleod, in the campaigns of Lord 
Cornwallis. Cuptain Ramsay’s cavalry rode unexpectedly over this fine battalion, 
and five thousand Rohillas charged it before it could recover from the confusion into 
which it was thrown. 

¢ Particularly at the Chumbullee Nullah, a rapid torrent, at which the elephants 
were employed to carry the troops over. - The animals, becoming wearied or impatient, 
shook off those on their backs, numbers of whom were drowned. Buta still more hor- 
rid scene ensued.—The fatigued elephants could not bring over the followers. The 
Bheels, a mountain banditti, encouraged by Holkar, came down upon the unprotected 
females and children, whom they massacred in the most inhuman manner. It was on 
this extreme trial that some of the gallant fellows, who had before suffered every bard- 
ship with firmness, gave way to despair. Several of them, maddened with the screams 
of their wives and children, threw themselves, with their firelocks, into the rapid stream, 
and perished in a vain attempt to aid those they loved more than life, 
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them exclaimed, ‘ Keep up your heart, Sir, we will take you in 
safety to Agra.* When in square, and sustaining charges from the 
enemy’s horse, it more than once happened, when a musket was 
fired by a young soldier, that a veteran struck him with the butt- 
end of his firelock, exclaiming, ‘ Are you mad, to destroy our disci- 
pline and make us like the rabble that are attacking us ?” 

The only serious impatience that the sepoys of this detachment 
shewed, was to be led against the enemy; and the manner in which 
they behaved on all occasions given them of signalizing their valour, 
shewed that this feeling had its rise in no vain confidence. The flank 
companies, under Captain O’ Donnell, were very successful in beat- 
ing up the quarters of a considerable corps of the enemy on the 
Zist July. On the 24th of August, when all the detachment, 
which consisted of five battalions and six companies of sepoys, had 
been sent across the Bannas rivér, except the 2d battalion of the 2d 
regiment and some piquets, Holkar brought up his infantry and 
guns to attack this corps, which not only defended its position, but 
advanced with the utmost gallantry, and obtained possession of 
several pieces of the enemy’s artillery. It could not, however, be 
supported by the other parts of the force, who were divided from it 
by the river, and it was almost annihilated. ‘Those who witnessed 
the attack which it made upon Holkar’s line from the opposite bank of 
the Bannas, speak with admiration of the heroism of the European 
officers, and of the gallant men whom they led to a momentary 
but fatal victory. At the close of this affair they saw a jemadar 
(native lieutenant) retiring towards the river, pursued by five or six 
men. He held the standard of his battalion in one hand, and a 
sword, with which he defended himself, in the other. When arrived 
at the river he seemed to have attained his object of saving the 
colours of his corps, and, springing with them into the current, 
sunk to rise no more. 

There have been few officers who better understood the character 
of soldiers than the late Lord Lake. He had early discovered that 
of the Bengal Sepoys. He attended to their prejudices, flattered 
their pride, and praised their valour. ‘They repaid his consideration 
of them with gratitude and affection, and during the whole of the 


‘late Mahratta war, their zeal and devotion to the public service was 


increased by the regard and attachment which they entertained for 
the commander in chief, Sufficient instances of this occur in the 
work now before us. There is none, however, more remarkable 
than the conduct he pursued towards the shattered corps of Colonel 
Monson’s detachment. He formed them imto a reserve, and pro- 
mised them every opportunity of signalizing themselves. No con- 

* We have beén informed of this fact by officers to whom these expressions were 
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fidence was ever better repaid, and throughout the service that en- 
sued these corps were uniformly distinguished. 

The conduct of the 2d battalion of the 12th regiment may be 
taken as an example of the spirit that animated the whole. ‘This 
corps, which has been before noticed under its first name of ¢ Gil- 
liez,’ or the Lal Pultan, had behaved with uncommon valour at the 
battle of Laswarree, where it had one hundred men and three 
officers killed and wounded. It was associated on that occasion 
with his Majesty’s 76th regiment, and shared in the praise which 
Lord Lake bestowed on ‘ the handful of heroes,’ as he emphati- 
cally termed those whose great exertions decided that battle. It 
was with Colonel Monson’s detachment, and maintained its high 
character in the disastrous retreat we have alluded to. But all its 
former deeds were outdone at the siege of Burtpore. It appears by 
a printed memorial which we have before us of its European com- 
manding officer, that on the first storm of that fortress this corps 
lost one hundred and fifty officers and men killed and wounded, and 
did not retire till the last. On the third attack, when joined with 
the ist battalion of the same regiment, (amounting together to 
eight hundred men,) it became the admiration of the whole army. 
The 2d battalion of the 12th regiment on this occasion not only 
drove back the enemy who had made a sally to attack the trenches, 
but effected a lodgment, and planted its colours on one of the 
bastions of the fort. Unfortunately this work was cut off bya 
deep ditch from the body of the place; and after the attack had 
failed, the 12th regiment was ordered to retire, which they did re- 
Juctantly, with the loss of seven officers and three hundred and fifty 
men killed and wounded, being nearly half the number they had 
carried into action. 

Examples of equal valour might be given from many other corps 
during the war, and instances of individual valour might be noticed 
in any number, but more is not necessary to satisfy the reader of the 
just title of the Bengal Sepoys to the high name which they have 
acquired; and from late accounts* we perceive that their conduct 





* We know few instances where more has been required from the zeal and valour of 
the native troops, than in the late campaign against the Goorkhas. The great successes 
of Major-General Sir D. Ochterlony could only have been gained by the patience and 
courage of the troops being equal to the skill and decision of their commander, and in 
the spirited and able operations of Colonel Nicolls, quarter-master-general of his 
Majesty’s troops in India, against Almorah, where eight hundred sepoys, aided by afew 
irregulars, were led against three th d gallant mountaineers, who occupied that 





mountain fortress and the heights by which it was surrounded. Victory could onl 
have been obtained by every Sepoy partaking of the ardour and resolution of his = 
lant leader. Of their conduct on this occasion we may, indeed, judge by the admira- 
tion with which it inspired Colonel Nicolls, who gave vent to his feelings in an order 
that does honour to his character. Speaking of an attack made by a party of Sepoy 
grenadiers, he observes, ‘ This was an exploit of which the best troops of any age might 
Justly have been proud.’ 
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throughout the arduous service in Nepaul, where they had at once 
to contend with the natural obstacles of an almost impracticable 
country, and the desperate valour of a race of hardy mountaineers, 
has been worthy of their former fame: since the conclusion of 
this war a small body of these troops has had an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting, in a most distinguished manner, that firmness, courage, 
and attachment to their officers and the service, which have always 
characterized this army.—We allude to a recent occurrence of a 
most serious sedition at Bareilly, the capital of Rohilcund. ‘The 
introduction of a police tax, intended to provide means for the 
security of life and property, had spread alarm and discontent 
among an ignorant population, whose prejudices in favour of their 
ancient usages are so strong as to lead them to regard any innova- 
tion (whatever be its character) with jealousy and indignation. 
Acting under these feelings, the Rohillas of Bareilly, who are alike 
remarkable for their strength of body and individual courage, rose 
in a body to oppose the orders of the civil magistrate. They were 
led by a priest upwards of ninety years of age, who dug his grave to 
indicate his resolution to conquer or die, and at whose orders the 
green flag, or standard of Mahomet, was hoisted, that religious feel- 
ings might be excited to aid the efforts which they now proclaimed 
themselves determined to make to effect the downfall of their 
European tyrants. What rendered this revolt more alarming was 
the knowledge that the cause of the insurgents was popular over the 
whole country, and a belief that their success would be the signal 
for a general rise in the neighbouring provinces. All the force 
that could be collected to suppress this revolt was a detachment of 
between three and four hundred sepoys of the 27th regiment of 
native infantry, and part of a provincial battalion under Captain 
Boscawen, with two guns and a party of about four hundred Ro- 
hilla horse belonging to a corps lately embodied under Captain Cun- 
ningham. ‘The former received, with undismayed courage, the 
charge of an undisciplined, but furious and desperate rabble, who 
encouraged by their numbers, which exceeded twelve thousand armed 
men, persevered in the attack till more than two thousand of them 
were slain; and the latter, though of the same class and religion as 
the insurgents, and probably related to many of them by the ties of 
kindred, proved equally firm as the sepoys to their duty. When 
their priest advanced and invoked them to join their natural friends, 
and to range themselves under the standard of their faith, only one 
man was found wanting in fidelity; he deserted and was soon after- 
wards slain by his former comrades, who continued throughout to 
display prompt obedience, exemplary Courage, and unshaken attach- 
ment to the officer by whom they were led. 

However slight this affair may seem, we do pot recollect any oc- 
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currence in the history of British India more calculated to shew 
the dependence of our power on the fidelity of our native troops, 
and the absolute necessity of adopting every measure by which their 
attachment can be confirmed and approved. We are as jealous as 
Englishmen ought to be, of the encroachment of military power, 
whenever we meet the pretensions or privileges of soldiers mar- 
shalled in opposition to the rights of the civil part of the commu- 
nity. The whole bias of our minds is to support the latter; but it 
is not the part of wisdom to transplant the feelings, the principles, 
and the maxims, that are essential to the maintenance of the consti- 
tution of our native country to India. The soil isnot yet prepared 
for their reception, and it probably never will be. It is, no doubt, 
our duty to make our government as mild, as just, and as equal in 
its benefits to every class of our subjects, as it is possible, consistent 
with attention to the general security; but we must not make our- 
selves the slaves of our own rules. If we are told, which it is not 
improbable we may be, that this doctrine has a tendency to infringe 
some of the most essential of our civil regulations, we must answer 
that we know of no principle or institution in a government which 
ought not to yield to another that can be proved necessary for the 
preservation of the state; and that we must have stronger instances 
than the history of India yet affords, of the power of our civil regu- 
lations and establishments to save us from danger, before we can be 
convinced that they should not be altered and remodelled, in any 
points, when alteration would decidedly furnish us with additional 
means of permanently rewarding and preserving the courage and 
attachment of that class of the natives of India, to whom we are, by 
our condition, compelled to confide the sword for the defence and 
protection of our empire in that quarter of the globe. 

We have in the work before us several accounts of mutinies 
among the Bengal sepoys, but these appear, in almost all cases, to 
have proceeded from one of two causes: the nefarious or unjusti- 
fiable conduct of the commander of the corps, or an attempt to 
make them proceed by sea on foreign service. The former cause 
of discontent is not so likely to occur under the present regulation 
as it was at a period when the command of a battalion could be 
converted into a source of indirect emolument; and the latter will 
be avoided as long as the present system continues of forming vo- 
lunteer* battalions for expeditions that require embarkation. me 

e 





* Tt has heen found by experience, that though, from causes before mentioned, corps, 
collectively, are usually unwilling to embark, volunteers for this species of service cat 
be obtained to any amount. The young men who enter these temporary corps with 
the hopes of distinction and promotion are perhaps the best suited to the service. 
number and quality of the native troops who voluntecred from Bengal for the wars of 
1791-2 and 1799, in Mysore; in 1801, for Egypt; and in 1810 and 1811, for the oe 
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We shall conclude our observations upon the Bengal Sepoys 
with two quotations from the Supplement of Captain Williams's 
Memoir, which we give, first, as a fair specimen of the style and 
feeling in which this part of the work is written, and secondly, as 
memorable examples of what the European officers, who under- 
stand this class, can effect; and how possible it is to bring them 
to the highest state of discipline and yet preserve to the fullest de- 
gree their temper and attachment. 


* Proceeding from Culpee,’ the author observes, when speaking of the 
force under Colonel Goddard, ‘ the detachment lost on the second 
day’s march one of its most valuable officers, Captain James Crawford, 
commanding the fourth battalion, who died from a stroke of the sun. 
Connected with this unfortunate event, the following facts will doubtless 
be read with unfeigned sympathy and admiration. Captain Crawford 
had acquired the character of an excellent Sepoy officer, and the bat- 
talion which he commanded was considered as one of the finest in the 
service. ‘The appellation of “ Crawford,” by which the fourth batta- 
lion was called by the men of the corps and the natives in general, was 
an exception to the practice that generally prevailed in former times, of 
calling corps by the name of the officer by whom they were formed, or 
that of the place at which they were raised. 

* Captain Crawford was considered by the men as a rigid and, per- 
haps, severe disciplinarian ; yet that excellent officer so happily blended 
with the strictest principles of military discipline and arrangement the 
practice of the most inflexible integrity and impartial justice, in the ge- 
neral exercise of the influence and powers of authority, combined with 
considerate and manly indulgence in regard to the religious habits, the 
customs and prejudices of the men under his command, that of Captain 
Crawford it may with truth be affirmed, he had the peculiar good for- 
tune of verifying what ought to be the object and emulation of every 
military man, with regard to those under his command, the enviable 
distinction of commanding their lives through the medium of their af- 
fections. It is a fact no less creditable to Captain Crawford's memory 
than it is honourable to the character of the men whom he commanded, 
that during the halt of the detachment at the encampment where he 
was interred, (which continued for several days, owing to the severity 
of the weather,) all the corps, native officers and men, went from time 
to time to render their tribute of grateful attachment and affection, by 
making their obeisance, after the manner of their country, at the grave 
of their lamented commander; and on the day that the detachment 
moved forward from that encampment, the grateful and sorrowing 
“ Crawford,” after the battalion had been told off preparatory to the 
march, requested leave to pile their arms and be permitted, collec- 
tively, to go and express their last benedictory farewell over the remains 





of France and Batavia; may be adduced as complete proofs of the truth of this asser- 
tion. It formed a part of the able administration of the Marquis Wellesley to eonci- 
liate and attach the native troops by every’ possible means, aud his attention was parti- 
cularly and successfully directed to encoutage them to volunteer for the foreigu service. 
Lord Minto adopted similar measures with equal success, 
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of their respected commander, protector, and friend. What soldier,’ 
our author emphatically concludes, ‘ can read this without exclaiming, 
May my last end be like his!’ 

The second proof which our author gives of the attachment of 
the native troops of Bengal force to their commanding officer, 
when his character is worthy of it, refers to an eveut nearly forty 
years subsequent, and we rejoice to see that time has made no al- 
teration in the character of feelings that are honourable not only 
to those by whom they are entertained, but to human nature. 


‘ Meritorious and indefatigable as were the exertions of all the offi- 
cers who were employed in raising and forming the new corps, (24th, 
25th, 26th, and 27th,) it will be no disparagement to them to declare 
that the 2d battalion of the 25th, under Captain Christie, surpassed the 
others by its more early appearance of military efficiency and perfec- 
tion. 

* Captain Christie was blessed with that happy beneficence of dispo- 
sition which made it his constant practice and delight to blend paternal 
kindness and conciliation with the requisite authority as an officer. To 
use the words of an eye-witness, Captain Christie had raised, clothed, 
and disciplined the corps with all the tenderness of a parent and the 
pride and solicitude of a soldier; the commander and the men were 
proud of each other. But he had barely accomplished this first wish 
of his heart, in bringing the corps to maturity, when he was seized with 
a violent illness which in a few days deprived the corps and the service 
of a valuable and exemplary officer. 

* Captain Christie died on the 30th of April, 1805, and was buried 
at Saintree, on the left bank of the Jumna, between Agra and Muttrs. 
The native officers of the corps, so contrary to their customs and religi- 
ous prejudices, solicited permission to carry the corpse of their beloved 
commander to the grave. The whole corps followed the mournful pro- 
cession with a general countenance of affliction and grief, presenting 
one of the most affecting scenes I ever beheld. After the funeral cere- 
mony, each Sepoy stepped forward to look into the grave, threw a clod 
of earth on the coffin, and retired in melancholy silence, the whole 
Corps sorrowing in tears.’"* 

The novelty and interest of this subject have seduced us far be- 

ond those limits which we had prescribed to ourselves in treating 
it; and we must therefore pass over those observatiohs which we 





* Further examples of this feeling are given in the work before us, and we could, 
from our own knowledge, adduce several proofs of similar attachment in the Sepeys of 
the other establishments; one will suffice. Major Thomas Little, of the Madras native 
infantry, whose great kindness and mildness of manners were outy equalled by his firm- 
_ness and thorough knowledge of his duties as an officer, died last year, when the army 
was encamped in the ceded districts. His corps, a battalion of light infantry, had been 
reviewed a few days before his death, and was pronounced by the commander in chief, 
Sir T. Hislop, to be in the highest state of discipline ; yet so well had this admirable Se- 
poy officer (we chuse the term as denoting peculiar duties) preserved the temper of his 
men, that not satisfied with mourning him they requested leave to eregt a tomb to his 
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purposed to make regarding the means best calculated to secure the 
continuance of the attachment of our native troops to their officers 
and to the service. ‘This is however of less consequence, as the 
lesson is already conveyed through the facts which we have stated. 
It is by treating the Sepoys with kindness and consideration, by 
stimulating their pride, and by attending, in the most minute man- 
ner, to their feelings and prejudices, that we can command, as has 
been well observed, ‘ their lives through the medium of their affec- 
tions :’ and so long as we can, by these means, preserve the fidelity 
and attachment of that proportion of the population of our im- 
mense possessions in the East, which we arm to defend the re- 
mainder, our empire may be considered as secure. 





Ant. VII.—An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Mi- 
litary Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Opera- 
tions. By Colonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bt. F.R.S. Inspector 
General of the Royal Military College. 8vo. London. 


O ensure a lasting peace it is well that the nation should be 

prepared for a war—a preparation best made by scientific and 
timely investigations of the principles and character of those grand 
military movements which have, within the course of the lust quar- 
ter of a century, so often agitated nations and subverted thrones. 
The common soldier, in time of need, is soon trained to his art. 
He needs but bring courage and strength, the heart and the hand, 
in which Britons are seldom deficient. But the military art itself 
depends upon abstruse principles of science, which, though mecha- 
vically acted upon with success by many who are not even sensible 
of their existence, can only be perfectly understood by those who 
have traced them to their source. It is the duty of every man whose 
habits and talents may have rendered these researches familiar to 
him, to place the result within the reach and at the disposal of his 
couutry, that in the day of need she may avail herself of them; in 
fact, great service is rendered to the world in general whenever the 
use of military art can be brought to supersede that of brute force 
and violence, since it leads to the decision of campaigns rather by 
the superiority of intellect than by the amount of human slaughter. 
A skilful and gallant officer has bere given us the result of his expe- 
rience in accomplishing the passage of rivers, a maneeuvre which is 
frequently decisive of the campaign; and to make good the propo- 
sition with which we started, we have only to contrast his ingenious 
and scientific application of pontoons, rafts, boats, piles, or tressels, 
with the summary proceeding of a barbarian general encountering 
a similar obstacle. Mahomet, at the storm of Constantinople, 
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found a substitute in the bodies of his leading division for all the 
scientific expedients of the engineering art. His ideas on the prin- 
ciple and construction of miltary bridges are well explained by 
Joanna Baillie; they are somewhat rude and savage, it must be 
confessed, but they proved effectual; and, as Gibbon says, ‘ the 
death of the devoted vanguard was more serviceable than the life.’ 


* Some thousand carcasses, living and dead, 
Of those who first shall glut the enemy's rage, 
Push’d in, pell-mell, by those who press behind, 
Will rear for us a bridge to mount the breach, 
Where ablest engineers had work’d in vain.’ 

A work useful in itself comes with peculiar grace before the 

the subject and the duties of the author; and from an officer of Sir 
ublic when there is an especial propriety and connection between 
foward Douglas’s rank and character, selected as he is to superin- 
tend the Royal Military College, we receive, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion, a practical manual, founded upon scientific principles, for faci- 
litating some of the most important operations of war. 

An invaded country may be protected either by a line of artificial 
fortifications, or by the natural barriers of mountains and rivers. 
It is against the last obstacles that invaders are usually obliged to 
contend; and the generals whose names stand highest in military 
annals have gained their fame as frequently by surmounting the na- 
tural difficulties opposed to their progress by rivers, and the defen- 
sive lines which they cover, as by victory in the open field. In 
these cases the necessity of forcing a passage, or establishing com- 
munications by military bridges, is so obvious, that the first hostile 
invader upon record, whom we take to have been no less a person 
than Milton’s Satan, immediately proceeded to secure the advan- 
tages which he had gained, by establishing a military bridge ex- 
tending from the gates of his own fiery dominions, through Chaos, 
to our own terrestrial globe. Sin and Death formed on this occa- 
sion the corps of pontoouers, and their formidable operations are 
thus recorded. 

* Deep to the roots of hell the gathered beach 
They fastened, and the mole immense brought on, 
Over the foaming deep, high-arched, a bridge 
Of length prodigious, joining to the wall 

_ Immoveable of this now fenceless world.’ 

The importance of Sir Howard Douglas’s subject, in a military 
point of view, did not, indeed, require to be enhanced by quoting 
the example of the author of ‘ war and fighting’ amongst us; but the 
case appears so strictly in point that we could not suppress it, espe- 
cially as it seems to have escaped the gallant author’s extensive re- 
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To treat more gravely what is certainly of grave importance, we 
may remark, that until the Chevalier Du Buat published his treatises 
on Les Principes d’Hydraulique, the theory of running water 
{without an accurate knowledge of which the suecess of the engi- 
neer must be a mere matter of chance) was very ill understood. 
And the erroneous principles previously adopted by Gulielmini and 
others being still unfortunately enforced in several popular works, are 
likely to mislead such military men as have not made this branch of 
natural philosophy their particular study. ‘These errors are happily 
exposed, and the principles of Du Buat applied and explained 
in the work before us. Sir Howard Douglas has traced with great 
accuracy, from the joint operations of sinuosities in the course of a 
river, combined with the hydraulic impulse of the stream, the effects 
of running water in forming depositions, and in altering or modi- 
fying the bed in which it flows, as well as upon any obstacle op- 
posed to the progress of the current. 

The following note contains a perspicuous and accurate state- 
ment of Du Buat’s fundamental theorem, with a commentary by Sir 
Howard Douglas. 


‘M. Du Buat (vol. i. p. 63) gives the following expression for the 
velocity of running water. 


tion 297 (./r—0* 1) 
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Where V denotes the velocity of the water in inches, per second of time, 

r = the mean radius, which is the area of the transverse section of the 
stream divided by its perimeter, both taken in inches. 

b = the distance in which the-fall or descent of the running water is 
+: thus if the fall of a river is one foot per mile, or 1 inch in the 


distance of 5280 inches, then > is the fall, and 6 = 5280 inches. If 





—0°3(/r—0° 1) 


= the velocity acquired by the perpendicular descent of a heavy 
body at the end of the first second of time; then, the motion of the 
water being supposed uniform, g x ior 4 will denote the accele- 
rating force, relative to the slope (that force being as the velocity) ; 
2 72 
and putting . for the resistance, we have == : , whence vas, 
where m is some function of ./r to be determined. 
This is Du Buat’s fundamental theorem, 
From many experiments with water running through different pipes, 
he finds the mean value of m to be 243° 7 (./r—O°* 1)’ nearly, or 
m= 243 *7 r nearly, by neglecting 0 1: now g = 386 inches English 


measure, whence m g = 386 x 243° 71, and the equation vas 


_ 306° 7 /r 
becomes Y= wT 
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Du Buat has considered the effects of tenacity, friction, &c. in ob- 
taining his final expression ; but it may be remarked, that the velocities 
computed with aE =v, are all nearer those found by experiment in 
the River de Hayne, than those resulting from the other equation. Thus, 
in the following table, the velocities found by experiment are in the first 
column; those computed from V= 


297 (¥r—0 - 1) 0°3(/r— 1 g 3 


/b—hyp. log. 6+ 16 
0° 1) = in the second column; and} 35°11 | 27 * 62 | 28 
27/7 oe| 31°77 | 28°76 | 29-8 
vb 13-61 | 10-08 | 12-07 
in the third: (see p. 63, vol. i.) If we 
. ge io o- 
adopt the expression STN = v,| * 96 | 10°53 | 12°7 
then any two of the quantities V, n b, will readily give the third; thus 


k V 
putting a = 306° 7; thenr = — when V and 6 are given; and 
2 
yen ve when V and r are given.’—pp. 15—17. 

















the velocities given by V= 

















In this note Sir Howard Douglas has proved the important fact, 
that in some cases the velocities computed from the expression 
297./r 

Jb 
from the final expression V = 





are nearer those found by experiment than those resulting 


pO 0-3V(r—O1.) 
a/b — hyp. log. /6+1°6 

But it ought to be noticed that a general rejection of the correc- 
tions for tenacity and friction, merely because the velocities com- 
puted from the pure expression agree more nearly with those found 
by experiment in one particular river, may Jead to inaccuracy. It 
would have been more satisfactory to explain the nature of the cor- 
rections, and to compare the results yielded by the whole expression 
with those found by actual experiment in various rivers, leaving the 
practical engineer to decide every case upon its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. ‘That this is the more accurate view of the subject 
must be obvious, when it is considered that the corrections must 
necessarily vary according to the character of particular rivers. The 
correction for tenacity, for example, occasions a more sensible di- 
minution of r, the mean radius, (the area of the transverse section 
divided by its perimeter,) in small than in large rivers. And we 
may also notice that the correction as given in Du Buat’s fifth 
chapter, for 4/ 6 the square root of the slope, ought to have been 
illustrated and explained. An extension of this useful and, so far 
as theory goes, fundamental department of the work would also be 
desirable, and ought to exhibit a collation of the doctrines of the 
last 
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iast edition of Du Buat’s work, with Prony’s ‘ Théorie des Eaux 
Courantes.’ ; 

In general, however, this correct and clear statement of an im- 
portant theorem is likely to be of practical advantage to the civil as 
well as the military engimeer; and Sir Howard Douglas remarks 
that in exploring rivers in unknown countries it will also aid the 
traveller to ascertain the declivity of the stream, and the elevation 
of the country through which it flows, by merely measuring the 
velocity and width, and taking its several depths. These observa- 
tions repeated from time to time, and carefully noted, may afford a 
mode of levelling which will supply the occasional want of experi- 
ments by the barometer. 

The discussion of these principles in hydraulics occupies the 
first section in the work before us. Having laid down general rules 
for ascertaining the nature and force of the element to be sur- 
mounted, Sir Howard Douglas gives im separate sections an ac- 
count of the various expedients which ‘ war’s vast art’ affords for 
surmounting them. Pontoons of course occupy the first section, 
and accurate tables are given calculating the weight borne for every 
inch of immersion, and thus at once ensuring to the engineer the 
information necessary for his profession. Dhirections for construct- 
ing the pontoons, and for laying them where they are to be used, 
are also given, with many valuable practical hints against the 
means of destruction to which the enemy may have recourse. 

The next section respects bridges of boats, and contains a de- 
scription of that which was constructed by the Duke of Wellington 
for repairing the bridge at Alcantara, and that for passing the Adour 
in 1814; of both which operations excellent plans are given. An 
account of the splendid movement by which the left wing of the 
British army, under the present Lord Hopetoun, crossed that river, 
is, to us at least, one of the most interesting of the historical illus- 
trations by which Sir Howard has judiciously enlivened his work, 
and we willingly select it as an example of his style of narrative. 
It had been designed to make a lodgement on the opposite bank by 
men transported over, during the night, upon rafts formed of pon- 
toons: but morning broke before a raft could be formed, and 
thus this memorable movement was destined to take place in open 
day-light. 

* A few men were first pushed over in the row-boats attached to the 
pentoon train, and drove away the enemy’s piquets;—rafts of pontoons 
were immediately constructed, but not being found to answer, owing to 
the great stvangih of the current, boats and pontoons used as row-boats, 
when the tide wasslack, were employed to reinforce, as fast as possible, 
the small force sent over in the first instance. During all this time de- 
monstrations of an intention to pass the river opposite to the enemy's 

posts 
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posts in front of his intrenched camp, were made ; and his inactivity 
can only be attributed to the success of this feint, which at first com- 
pletely deceived him as to the real design; and it was not until towards 
the evening, when 5 or 600 men were got over, that he made any at- 
tempt to molest the enterprize. He then brought down some batta- 
lions; but a discharge of rockets from the infantry already lodged on 
the right bank, threw the enemy’s troops into disorder, and they soon 
retired. 

‘The vessels could not get over the bar until the evening of the same 
day; when by the able management and determination of the navy, but 
with the loss of several boats and vessels, a sufficient number to make a 
bridge were brought in, and it was completed on the second day follow- 
ing. In the meantime all the troops were crossed in boats—and the 
horses of the cavalry were swum over at their sterns, or transported up- 
on a flying bridge made of pontoons.’—pp. 122, 123. 


The author proceeds to treat of the passage of rivers by means 
of flat batteaux and portable row-boats, which is illustrated by the 
fatal passage of the Limat by the French, in 1799, which first gave 
a turn to the campaigns hitherto so favourably maintained by the 
Russians, as the Russian general Korzakow was in consequence 
driven from Zurich, and the right of Suwarrow’s army completely 
turned, just when that general was on the point of prosecuting his 
Italian victories by carrying the war across the Alps. 

The fourth section is occupied by an account of flying bridges, 
that is, such as consist of a raft, boat, or other floating body, so 
suspended in the current of a river as to receive the action of the 
stream obliquely, and be thus forced from the one side to the other. 
As this species of transportation is particularly useful in desultory 
and daring enterprizes, it leads to a series of excellent remarks on 
the attempt to force the passage of rivers by open and unmasked 
force, which the author, after presenting us with a variety of 
instances from history, assures us has hardly ever succeeded when 
the powerful means of opposition which the river and its banks 
afford to the enemy have been actively and boldly employed to de- 
feat the attempt. We extract the plan which he recommends to 
the defenders, as more intelligible and interesting than his mathe- 
matical and mechanical demonstrations; having great sympathy 
with that class of gentle readers who, far from being able to pre- 
serve their equilibrium on Sir Howard’s military bridges, experience, 
perhaps, some difficulty in passing the pons asinorum. 

‘ The first consideration in defending the passage of a river, is, to 
take every possible measure to procure intelligence of the enemy's 
movements. Light row-boats, concealed on shore near the banks of 
the river, in the day time, should be used during the night, to row 
guard—to descend quietly with the current, close to the enemy’s bank— 
to glide near to such places as are favourable for collecting boats; and 

eommunicate 
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eommunicate any appearance of movement. Should a surprize be in 
contemplation, the preparations may generally be discovered by a pro- 
per degree of bold vigilance, or at least an actual movement of boats 
seen, and its direction ascertained, which should instantly be communi- 
cated by signal. The different divisions of the army should be held 
ready to move with the greatest rapidity, and their disposition such, as 
to be able to oppose the first attempts to land, with a powerful force, 
and use the most vigorous, devoted exertions to prevent a lodgment 
from being made ; for, if that be once firmly obtained, we are autho- 
rized from a review of such events, in stating, that the measures the 
assailants will have taken to support their advance, will reinforce it 
more rapidly, than the defendants can possibly support theirs ; for, all 
the force and means of the former may have been withdrawn during the 
night, from points whence serious demonstrations were made the pre- 
ceding evening, and opposite to which the defendants must keep in 
strength till the movement is unmasked.’—pp. 119, 120. 

The adventurous attempt to achieve a passage by undisguised 
force has, notwithstanding the hazard, been attempted by the best 
generals, remembering perhaps the maxim, ‘ m rebus bellicis max- 
ime dominatur fortuna; and taking the chance of the terror and 
confusion of spirit which a desperate effort often strikes into a less 
skilful general, or troops of an inferior character. But of such 
enterprizes, even when successful, Sir Howard Douglas seems to 
speak as instances rather of fortunate audacity, than of warlike skill ; 
and recommends that the passage of no considerable river should 
be attempted without some feint or stratagem, by false attack or 
demonstration, to diminish the chance of resistance, and to prevent 
the enemy from concentrating his forces at the real point where the 
passage is meditated. 

In the fifth section is stated the mode of constructing bridges of 
various kinds, where it has been found impracticable to transport 
pontoons or batteaux, or to find boats. In such cases, the engi- 
neer lays his bridge upon rafts of timber, or upon empty casks, or 
upon cases rendered air-tight, or even upon inflated skims. In the 
last case, Sir Howard observes, with a composure which may 
disturb a peguin, that ‘ the buoys should be small and numerous, 
to multiply the chances against injury by shot-holes, for a single 
musket-ball penetrating a buoy instantly deprives it of its principle 
of buoyancy.’ To this section tables are added, containing the 
solid contents of timber of various lengths and mean girth ; so that 
upon reference to the specific gravity of the timber used to con- 
struct a raft, the quantity required to support a given weight may 
readily be determined. In like manner the weight of water dis- 
placed by casks of various sizes is also given, and thus the work 
affords every facility to the engineer, who, on a pressing emer- 
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gency, is required to estimate with correctness the means required 
for given purposes. 

he sixth section treats of temporary bridges, formed by em- 
ploying the carriages of an army, or composed of ropes; with 
directions for constructing both, and practical observations on 
their advantage and inconvenience. The reader might now think 
the engineer’s invention was completely exhausted—but another 
section contains instructions for constructing bridges by means of 
tressels, of piles, of trusses, and other mechanical devices: so that 
the mind of the military pupil is completely stored with ingenious 
resources, by which in time of need and under various contingen- 
cies, he may form means of passage out of almost any thing that 
falls in his way.—This section, which, like the others, is illustrated 
by historical sketches drawn from ancient as well as modern his- 
tory, is not the least interesting or likely to be the least useful. 
The direct information which it contains, and the hints and open- 
ings which it gives for the exercise of mechanical invention in the 
student himself, are equally important ;—and it is scarcely necessary 
to add that operations carried on by such extraordinary resources 
of genius, are frequently successful, because an enemy often rests 
an undue and confident security upon the deficiency of the usual 
means. 

The various resources by which Sir Howard Douglas ¢ with art 
pontifical’ proposes to turn to the purpose of the military engineer 
implements constructed for very different ends, remind us of an 
anecdote of the greatest general of the age, which used sometimes 
to afford amusement to those around his person. At entering a 
large town in Spain, it was not unusual for him to inquire particu- 
larly about the height of the cathedral or finest dead of the 
place. These questions, which were of course considered as marks 
of interest taken by Ex. Lorp in their splendid ecclesiastical struc- 
tures, were answered with great complacency by the authorities civil 
and religious. ‘ Then if it is so high, you must. have long ladders 
for cleaning it occasionally? This question, though its sco 
could not be so easily comprehended, was also answered eon 
in the affirmative. In which case the ladders marched on with the 
English waggons to assist at the next storm. 

‘Such are the contents of this valuable manual for the young 

inecr. The style is plain and manly, as it should be, without any 
affectation of misplaced ornament; and the military illustrations 
are those of a soldier who has himself witnessed much in his own 
profession, without neglecting to avail himself of the experience of 
others. Some inaccuracies of the press and of the pen should be 
corrected in a subsequent edition—as, p. 16, theory for theorem ; 
p. 23, 
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p. 32, weight for depth—and a few others of a similar kind, which, 
though trifling in themselves, are unbecoming in a book of science. 
Upon the whole, the gallant Colonel has, with great credit to his 
ewn skill and accuracy, 
‘ —— read us matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril and.adventurous spirit 
As to o’erwalk a current roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.’ 





Art. VIIT.—A Memoir on the Geography of the North-Eastern 
part of Asia, and on the Question whether Asia and America 
are contiguous, or are separated by the Sea. By Captain James 

‘ Burney, F.R.S. From the Philosophical Transactions, 1818. 


SCEPT ICISM in matters of religion is generally productive of 
bad consequences—in those of science it is just the contrary ; 
by provoking inquiry it frequently leads to the detection of error, 
and always stimulates to the discovery of truth—for in science, as 
in jealousy, ‘ to be once in doubt, is once to be resolved.’ In 
the view of the subject we are glad that Captain Burney has 
printed his doubts and conjectures ; and we seize with pleasure 
the early opportunity which his ‘ Memoir’ affords us of discuss- 
-ing two pomts of the last importance to the northern expeditions 
now pending,—namely, the existence of a circumvolving current 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic—and, of a north polar basin. 
The situation which Captain Burney held of lieutenant in the 
Discovery, when Captain Cook attempted to pass Behring’s 
Strait into the arctic sea, his reputation as a compiler of ancient 
and scarce voyages into the South Seas, and his extensive reading 
and deep research in matters of this kind, are calculated to give 
his opinions a more than ordinary weight, and to entitle them to 
the fullest respect and consideration. Captain Burney is, besides, 
in general so orthodox, that we are unwilling to let his present 
heresy pass without notice, and, as we flatter ourselves, without 
refutation ; more especially as, if his conjectures are well founded, 
all the past and present expeditions for the discovery of a northern 
passage into the Pacific will have been employed, not only on a 
hazardous, but on an impossible enterprize. It may be right to 
premise, that the appearance of this ‘ Memoir’ in the Philosophical 
Transactions affords no sanction whatever for the opinions con- 
tained in it; as the ‘ Committee of Papers’ distinctly state in an 
‘ Advertisement’ prefixed to each part of those Transactions, that 
‘it is an established rule of the Society, never to give their 
opinion, as a body, upon any subject, either of nature or art, that 
comes before them ;’ and further, that they pretend not ‘ to answer 
for 
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for the certamty of the facts, or propriety of the reasonings, con- 
tained in the several papers published (by them), which must rest 
on the credit or judgment of their respective authors.’ ; 

The opening paragraph of Captain Burney’s ‘ Memoir’ contains 
the whole of the question on which we are at issue with him. 

‘ A belief has prevailed for nearly“a century, that the separation of 
America and Asia has been demonstrated by an actual navigation per- 
formed ; and it is distinctly so admitted in the charts. It is proposed 
to shew in this Memoir, in the first place, that there does not exist 
satisfactory proof of such a separation; and secondly, that from pecu- 
liarities which have been observed, there is cause to suppose the fact to 
be otherwise ; that is tu say, that Asia and America are contiguous, and 
parts of one and the same continent. ‘This is not an opinion newly 
formed, but one which many years ago was impressed on other persons 
as well as on myself, by circumstances witnessed when in the sea to the 
north of Behring’s Strait, with Captain Cook, in his last voyage.’—p. 1. 

With regard to the doubt expressed of Deschnew’s voyage 
by sea round the north-east point of Asia, the first observation 
that occurs to us is the internal evidence, which the Memoir affords, 
of Captain Burney having confined his researches, respecting 
Deschnew, to the English translation of Muller’s account of 
Russian discoveries; in which, as we are informed by Coxe, that 
of the voyage in question ‘ is extremely erroneous in some material 

assages. In the passage quoted by Captain Burney, however, 
it is neither erroneous nor obscure ;—and, we should have thought, 
not easily capable of misconstruction. It runs thus: ‘ Deschnew, 
in relating his adyentures, speaks only incidentally of what happen- 
ed to him by sea. We find no event mentioned till he had reached 
the great cape of the T'schutski. His relation begins at this cape. 
It lies between the north and north-east, and turns circular towards 
the river Anadir. ° Opposite to the cape are two islands, on which 
were seen men through whose lips were run pieces of the teeth of 
the sea-horse. With a favourable wind one might sail from here 
to the Anadir in three days and three nights.’ Captain Burney 
could not pretend that the cape or promontory here described is 
any other than that to which Cook gave the name of ‘ Cape East,’ 
in Behring’s Strait ; but he seems to insinuate that, as this was not 
the first cape to be doubled in going from the Kovyma (Kolyma, he 
calls it, following Muller) to the Anadir, the passage had been 
made by land. Indeed Muller says, still quoting Deschnew’s ac- 
count, ‘ this was not the first promontory that occurred to which 
they had given the name of Swiztoi Noss ;’—on which Captain 
Burney observes, ‘ the word Swiatoi signifies sacred, and is a name 
suitable to a promontory which cou/d not be doubled.’ But Coxe 
tells us that Swati-noss is applied to any cape by the Russians 
which 
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which is difficult to double: the one in question, therefore, might 
well be so called by Deschnew, as he tailed to double it m the 
first attempt; and there was no reason why he should afterwards 
change the name; for, as Captain Burney admits, ‘ it may naturally 
be imagined that it was given before the difficulty had been sur- 
mounted.’ 
Had Captain Burney looked into ‘ Coxe’s Russian Discoveries,’ 
a very common book, he would there have found some of the most 
material notices of Deschnew’s voyage translated, at the author's 
request, from the original Russian, by Professor Pallas; and we 
have too high an opinion of his candour to suppose that he 
would have persevered one moment in a fancy which must have 
entered his mind as hastily as it has heedlessly been adopted. 
One of the passages translated by Pallas is as follows :—‘ To go 
from the river Kovyma to the Anadyr, a great promontory must 
be doubled which stretches very far mto the sea; it is not that 
romontory which lies next to the river Tschukotskia.’ The two 
islands, and the inhabitants with pieces of the sea-horse’s teeth in 
their under lips, are then mentioned ; ‘ and the little river Stanovie, 
which flows into the sea near the spot where the Tschutski have 
erected a heap of whalebones like a tower ;’—all of which were 
verified, first by Behring and afterwards by Cook, the latter of 
whom observed, in a Tschutski village a little to the southward 
of East Cape, ‘a kind of sentry box or tower, composed of the 
large bones of large fish,’ besides stages ten or twelve feet high 
* wholly composed of large bones.”* ‘The Americans also imme- 
diately opposite, as well as the natives of the two islands, have 
since been found to use the lip ornaments of bone. That Desch- 
new was in Behring’s Strait, therefore, is most fully proved ; 
and the only question is how he came there? Captam Burney 
seems disposed to think by land, though Deschnew himself says 
distinctly, ‘ that he was ordered to go by sea from the Indigirka 
to the Kovyma, and from thence to the Anadyr, then newly dis- 
covered ; that the first time he sailed from the Kovyma, he was 
forced by the ice to return to that river; but that next year he 
again sailed from thence, and after great danger, misfortunes, and 
the loss of part of his shipping, arrived at the mouth of the 
Anadyr.’ Had Captain Burmey met with this passage, (which is 
found in Coxe,) we hardly think he could have entertained the 
smallest doubt of Deschnew having gone by sea, which is the 
more strongly pointed out by his observing—‘ that Stadukin and 
Soliverstaff’ (who had laid claim to the discovery of the country 





* Covk’s last voyage, vol. ii. p. 451. 
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near the mouth of the Anadyr) ‘went thither from the Kovyma 
by fand.’ It is this voyage which appears to have misled Captain 
Burney. Stadukin is reported to have sailed with ‘iifiety men 
in a kotsche from the Kovyma towards the great cape of the 
Tschutski; his people, not being able to doubie it, crossed over, 
on foot, to the other side, where they bui/t other vessels. From 
this it is evident (and we know the fact to be so) that a kotsche 
is aregular built vessel, not to be taken in pieces, and carried 
over land, like a baiadar, as Captain Burney seems to infer. But 
Deschnew’s vessels were all kotsches. It would be strange in- 
deed if Deschnew had gone up the Kovyma, taken his vessels in 
pieces, carried them over the neck of land, then down the Anadyr, 
and yet suppressed all mention of such an operation: at any rate, 
he would not have placed his voyage by sea in contradistinction 
to that of Stadukin by /and. Besides, on such a supposition he 
could not have come near the East Cape, but must have passed 
it four or five hundred miles to the eastward. Deschnew further 
observes, after relating his voyage, ‘ that the sea is not every year 
so free from ice as it was at this period.’ 

We are at a loss to conceive what can have given rise to 
Captain Burney’s doubts as to the fact of Deschnew’s voyage, 
unless he questions the authenticity of the papers altogether ; 
for, supposing them to be genuine, his scepticism has not the 
slightest foundation. Surely he does not mean to infer that be- 
cause the Tschutski informed Behring that ‘ their countrymen 
who traded with the Russians on the nver Kovyma always went 
thither by land with their merchandize on sledges, drawn by 
rein-deer, and that they had never made the voyage by sea,’ that 
Deschnew therefore did not make his voyage by sea?—What has 
the Russian navigation to do with that of the Fachutski—a mise- 
rable people whose territory produces not a tree nora shrub, 
and whose canoes are made of fishes bones? and why should they 
attempt the icy sea in these wretched machines, when they can 
reach their destination by land, across the isthmus, in less than a 
third part of the distance by water? ; 

But ‘ the particular most worthy notice’ (Captain Burney says) 
is, ‘that the T'schutski people themselves do not appéar, from 
any of the accounts which have been published, to know the extent 
of their country to the north.’ It would be a ‘ particular’ more 
worthy notice, if they did; and it is not a little remarkable that 
Captain Burney should expect it from a people who, by his own 
account, ‘ would not explore farther north than afforded a pro- 
spect of reward for their pains.’ Do the savages of New Holland, 
we would ask,—do the Hottentots of the Cape—do the more 
civilized 
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civilized tribes of African negroes, or of the Eskimaux of Green- 
land—do any one of these know the extent of their respective 
countries? Nay, what does Captain Burney think of the resident 
servants of the ‘ Hudson’s Bay Company,’ who know no more of 
the country twenty miles to the northward of their northernmost 
settlement than they do of Terra del Fuego * 

The doubts of Peter the Great (if he had any) respecting 
Deschnew’s voyage would have been excusable in 1728, when he 
planned a voyage of discovery to inquire into ‘the separation, con- 
tiguity, or connection of Asia with America.’ The voyage which 
had ascertained this point was performed butonce, and eighty years 
had elapsed since that event; and what did Russia careabout eastern 
Siberia and the Tschutski at that early period? Deschnew and 
his voyage had been long neglected, and perhaps were wholly for- 
gotten in 1728; nor was it till 1756 that Muller discovered and 
brought forward the original documents of that and some other 
expeditions which had been buried among the archives of Yakutsk. 
But when the value of the Siberian provinces came to be under- 
stood, it was to be expected that Peter would wish to ascertain the 
boundaries of his immense dommmions, which in his time were unde- 
fined. ‘The imputed doubts, therefore, would, as we have said, 
be pardonable in the Czar, though, after the discoveries of Behring 
and Cook, which corroborated all that Deschnew had stated, they 
are altogether unreasonable in Captain Burney. 

_ This brings us to the second point of Captain Burney’s creed, 
which is still more extraordinary than the first, as it is in direct 
opposition to the facts stated in the journals of Captains Cook, 
Clerke, Gore, and King; nay, we are bold enough to conjecture, 
directly at variance with the journal of Mr. Burney, who, forty 
years ago, was lieutenant in the Discovery; and we are therefore 
inclined to believe, that the opinion, now for the first time made 
public, ‘ that Asia and America are contiguous, and parts of one 
and the same continent,’ is the result of trusting too confidently 
to a recollection, which such a lapse of time may well be sup- 
posed to have impaired. Here, however, we have some grounds 
stated for this heterodoxy. ‘The first extraordimary circum- 
stance noticed,’ says Captain Burney, ‘ on een in Behring’s 
Strait, was a sudden disappearance of the tides ;’ the second, that 
‘there was little or no current, nor could it be perceived that the 
water either rose or fell;’ and the third, that ‘ the bottom, not 
being swept by streams, was of soft ooze.’ On the first two points, 
~— The prejudice seems still to exist against this Company for concealing iufur- 
mation. This, we can venture to assert, has not been the case for many years past. 


The troth is, they have nothing to tell. They have been unfortunate in their ser- 


vants; but had poor Semple not beeu basely murdered, he would have redeemed their 
credit. 
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we would ask, As there was neither tide nor current, and the 
water neither rose nor fell, while it is admitted that ‘ to the south of 
Behring’s Strait, both on the Asiatic and the American side, strong 
tides had been eéxperienced’—so strong near the Aleutian islands 
as to ‘run at the rate of seven miles an hour,’—what became of all 
the water carried to the northward by these extraordinary tides / 
We should conceive that these tides, and the great body of the 
northern Pacific, which all navigators have found to be in motion 
towards Behring’s Strait, are the strongest dications of an open 
and uninterrupted passage for the water (uninterrupted except by 
ice) through that strait into the polar sea, and a decisive argument 
against any such bay as Captain Burney has imagined to be 
formed by the junction of the two continents of Asia and America. 
Such a tide as he describes, and such currents as are known to 
exist, rushing into the funnel-shaped mouth of the strait, and find- 
ing no passage, would infallibly occasion ‘ a rise and fall’ not less 
remarkable than those which take place in the bay of Fundy and 
in the gulf of Tonquin ; whereas, by supposing a communication to 
exist between the Pacific and the polar seas, under the ice, in the 
way we supposed in a former Article, this rush of water to the 
northward, though imperceptible on the surface, might prevent any 
great rise of the tide: in Captain Burney’s view of the subject, we 
know not what satisfactory explanation can be assigned of a phe- 
nomenon which, we may venture to say, would have-no parallel in 
the known world; namely, that of a current rushing mto an en- 
closed bay, without occasioning any rise and fall of tide. Captain 
Burney, however, offers no explanation. 

With regard to the ‘ soft ooze,’ the third ‘ extraordinary circum- 
stance,’ we are willing to give him all the advantage that it may be 
supposed to afford ; at the same time it may not be amiss to ob- 
serve that, in the published account of the voyage, the nature of 
the ground is mentioned but once, as being ‘ a soft slimy mud’— 
such as might be deposited behind the eddy of some submarine 
rock ;—but that in the manuscript journal of Captain Clerke, (in 
whose ship Lieutenant Burney served,) the soundings in, and on 
both sides of, Behring’s Strait are very frequently mentioned, and 
more commonly stated to be sand, gravel, and small stones, than 
any other substance, which, Captain Burney will allow, are indica- 
tions of ‘ the bottom’ having been ‘ swept by streams.’ It may 
also be proper to notice, in this place, an observation in Cook’s 
published journal, which seems to militate strongly against Captain 
Burney’s notion of there being no current and no passage through 
Behring’s Strait—it is this; that in the middle of the Strait, when 
it blew hard from the north, ‘ the wind and current being in con- 
trary directions, raised such a sea, that it frequently broke into the 
ship; 
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ship;’ and it was found in the Discovery, that, when they were as 
high as the seventieth parallel of latitude, the wind at W. N. W, 
occasioned a great swell. Captain Burney knows that these things 
could not well have happened im a close bay with the wind from 
the land, and where there was ‘little or no current.’ This ex- 
pression. occurs, it is true, once, and but once, in the published 
voyage—and on what occasion does it occur? we answer,—when 
at anchor, at a very short distance from the American coast, in 
six fathoms water, to the northward of, and far within, ‘ ‘Cape 
Prince of W ales,’ and consequently out of any current setting to 
the northward; m both years, however, a northern current was 
found, under the influence of which the ships were driven ‘more 
from the south-west than any other quarter, —though ‘ never te 
exceed one mile an hour.’ , 

Captain Bumey, however, judiciously reserves what he consi- 
ders to be his strongest argument to the last. ‘ The deepest 
soundings,’ he says, ‘ we had in this sea (between Asia and Ame- 
rica) did not exceed thirty fathoms, and this depth was found in 
lat. 68° 45’; midway between the coast of Asia and the coast 
of America; northward beyond that latitude, the soundings were 
observed to decrease ; and, m our run from the coast of America 
westward, we did not find the depth fo increase, as is usual in 
running from land, which peculiarities made us conclude that 
there was land at no great distance from us to the north, and that 
we were sailing in a parallel line with its coast.’ 

If there be any truth in the charts, or in the journals of Cap- 
tains Cook and Clerke, the soundings in 68° 45’ about the middle 
between the two continents, were found to be twenty-eight and 
twenty-nine fathoms, while those farther north by nearly a whole 
degree of latitude, namely in 69° 30’, instead of decreasing, are 
marked down at twenty-nine and thirty fathoms; but on this point 
we will not contend with Captain Burney for a few fathoms.* Itis 
the latter part of his statement that principally calls for notice :-— 
‘In our run from the coast of America westward, we did not find 
the depth to increase, as is usual in running from land.’ Now 
Captain Cook states distinctly that, ‘in approaching the American 
coast, the water shoaled gradually,’ (vol. u. p. 453;) and further, 
that, bemg obliged to anchor in six fathoms, it was found, by 


- sending a boat to sound, ‘ that the water shoaled piel to- 


wards the land. '—Again, in standing to the westward, ‘they soon 
got into deep water; (ibid.) ‘ As we advanced to the west, the 


® Admitting Captain Burney’s statement to be « correct, “the reasoning is lesenstiaive. 
The Strait of Dover is the same depth, and a little more than half the width of the Strait 
of Behring ; and though the sea s/allows un both sides of it, yet is not closed by land on 
cither, 
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water deepened gradually to twenty-eight fathoms ;’ & 462.) and 
this, by the way, was to the northward even of 69°. Nay, farther 
still to the north, Captain Cook observes, ‘ as we approached the 
land the depth of water decreased very fast, so that at noon we had 
only eight otal ;’ (465.) and Captains Clerke and Gore, in the 
following year, frequently repeat the same observation, and state 
generally, that ‘ the depth of water in the midway between the two 
coasts was twenty-nine and thirty fathoms, decreasing gradually as 
we approached either continent ;’ (vol. iii. p. 277.) observing more- 
over, that so regular were these soundings, that they could safely 
approach either continent even in foggy weather. What could in- 
duce Captain Burney to set himself against these numerous and 
well enthontioated facts of which he must have been an eye-wit- 
ness? 

It does not appear that Captain Cook entertained any doubt 
whatever of a passage through Behring’s Strait into the arctic 
sea ;—and his examination of it was postponed solely from the 
lateness of the season. Had his valuable life been spared to renew 
the attempt, we should not now in all probability have had occa- 
sion to discuss the question. His calamitous fate, the lingering 
illness of his successor, and the length of time which the ships had 
been from England, seem to have cast a damp on the spirits of 
the whole party; and they became, to use their own words, ‘ so 
heartily sick of a navigation full of danger,’ that they resolved to 
give it up at a time (July) which was most favourable for com- 
amencing It, But not the slightest doubt ever appears to have en- 
tered into the minds of any of them, of the separation of the two 
continents; nor did they contemplate any other difficulty in 
making the passage to the Atlantic than that which was antici- 

ated from obstruction of ice. Every circumstance, in fact, was 
favourable to the supposition of a complete separation of Asia and 
America: the two continents, as they proceeded to the northward, 
were found to have diverged from thirteen to one hundred leagues, 
in the short distance of three degrees of latitude: and so far were 
they from any appearance of approximation, that the farther they 
were traced to the northward, the farther they were observed to 
diverge from each other. A French geographer, of the name of 
De Lisle, and, after his example, a German called Hederstrom, by 
one of those geographical dashes on paper, so easy to imagine, but 
so mischievous in their consequences, ald thought fit to unite the 


imaginary land in the Siberian sea, not with Asia, to which it is 
supposed to be opposite, but with America, and have thus de- 
prived Captain Burney of the smallest chance of incorporating the 
Asiatic Tschutski with the American Eskimaux. We call these 
jands imaginary, on the authority of one of the ablest navigators 
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and best informed men in all Russia, from whose letter to us on 
this subject we venture to make the following extract:— 


‘ It is generaily understood that four of the seven vessels, which com- 
posed the expedition of Deshneff, were lost in the ice; and there is @ 
tradition in Siberia, that their crews were saved on an unknown land 
lying to the northward of the Kovyma. Since that time this land has 
frequently been the object of research, and is even supposed to have 
been discovered by some adventurers, though, in all probability, there is 
not the least foundation for the story. However, in the year 1758, three 
officers were dispatched to examine into the truth of this alleged disco- 
very; but they returned without having fallen in with any land. A. 
length one Andreanoff was sent in 1762, by the governor of ‘Tobolsk, 
with the same view, and by him the land in question is said to have 
been actually found. According to Andreanoff’s account it is inhabited 
by two different races of people, | one having beards, ard strongly resem- 
bling the Russians; the other evidently of Tschutski origin ; they call them- 
selves Chrachoy, and their country Tiktlshen. Two interpreters of Cap- 
tain Billing’s expedition, Daurkin and Kobaleff, have pretended to vouch 
for the veracity of Andreanoff’s relation, and have even given a drawing 
of the land, making it a continuation, on one hand, ‘of the coast of 
America, and, on the other, stretching to what is called New Siberia, 
which, with some islands lying to the northward.of the river Jana, is sup- 
posed to have. been discovered in the year 1808 by one Hederstrom, 
who had been sent out by Count Romanzoff to make discoveries in those 
seas, As to Andreanoff’s discovery, it is, to say the least of it, doubt. 
ful ; and Count Romanzoff, in order to clear up the doubt, has particu- 
larly desired Captain Ricord, of the navy, the present governor of Kam- 
tschatka, to employ proper persons to proceed by sea, in baidars, and 
also parties of ‘T'schutski by land, or on the ice, with the view of ex- 
ploring whether these supposed lands to the northward of the Kovyma 

ave really any existence.’ 

We have less apprehension of the passage through Behring’s 
Strait being closed against our navigators, except by ice, than of 
the difficulties which ‘they may probably have to encounter on this 
side of America; not that we despair of a water communication 
between the Atlantic and the arctic sea; for many arguments may 
be adduced in favour of the separation of Greenland from Ame- 
rica, as 1. ‘The north-west current and swell.of the sea.* @. The 
ice-bergs and drift-wood brought down by that current. 3. The 
whales wounded off Hakluyt’s headland and caught in Davis’s strait. 
4, The general trending of the American coast, in or about the 
70th parallel, from Icy Cape to Hearne’s river. 5. The native 
American Indian maps, painted on skins, which continue the sea 
from Copper Mine river to the northward of Repulse bay, but be- 





* Last year the Andrew Marvel of Hull, the Thomas, and several other ships, were as 
high as 75° 20’, when the sea was open, and a heavy swell) from the west. 
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low the parallel of 70°.* 6, and lastly, and what botanists will con- 
sider as the strongest argument of all, two species of erica—the 
vulgaris and ce@:ulea—both natives of northern Europe, and both 
very abundant on the east coast of Greenland,+ whereas it is well 
known that no species of heath has been found on any part of the 
continent of America, either north or. south. 

But though there is every reason to believe Old Greenland to 
be an island or an archipelago of islands, we have no inclmation 
to deny that some of them may not stretch far enough to the west- 
ward to form those several sounds of which Baffin so briefly and 
vaguely speaks, the narrow channels of which, if they actually 
exist, may occasionally be choked up with ice. It is to guard 
against a failure from such a possibility, we conceive, that the polar 
expedition has been planned; in order that, by attempting to sail 
on a meridian across the pole, or to double Old Greenland to the 
north-westward, another chance may be afforded of reaching Beh- 
ring’s Strajt by a more direct route. In the mean time, while these 
expeditions are pending, it may uot be uninteresting to discuss the 
pomts on which the probability of their success may be calcu- 
lated, and which we think will mainly depend on two circum- 
stances—the existence of a circumvolving current from the North 
Pacific into the North Atlantic, which would prove the communi- 
cation,—and of a great polar sea free from land; two positions 
very difficult, we admit, of direct proof, and therefore the more fit- 
ting to be canvassed. 

n discussing the question of the current, which we have sup- 
posed to set through Behring’s Strait into the Atlantic, it will not 
‘be necessary to inquire, whether there be ‘ little current’ here, or 
‘no current’ there; it bemg well known that the strength and di- 
rection of partial currents are affected by a thousand local circum- 
stances, which are too often overlooked by superficial observers ; 
the important and indeed the only point to be ascertained is, the 
general and permanent direction taken by the great body of the 
northern Pacific—for it is scarcely now a question that, in this as 
well as in every part of the ocean, the water, either by tides or 
currents, is kept in a perpetual state of motion, and thus made 
to undergo a perpetual circulation. This motion may not every 
where be obvious, though it may every where exist. No one, 
however, can doubt the perpetual and unchangeable direction of 





* «One of these maps,’ says Dalrymple, ‘ indicates that, beyoud the limits of Capt. 
Middietou’s discoveries, the sea is continued to the Copper river; in this fact all the 
Indian maps and reports concur ; so that there is every reason to believe Repulse bay 
does nut close up Hudson’s bay on that side, but that it communicates with the hyper- 
borean sea.’— Memoir of a Map of the Lands around the North Pole, 1784. 

+ Geiscke, Art. Greenland, in Edin, Encyclop. The cerulea, however, is no longet 
considered by botanists as an erica, : 
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the great current which sets round the Cape of Good Hope from 
the Indian ocean into the Southern Atlantic ; or of the vast equi- 
noxial current which bears its broad belt of water in a constant 
stream from the shores of Africa into the Gulf of Mexico; from. 
whence it is discharged in a more confined, but not less constant, 
stream along the western coast of America to the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland ; where, meeting with another perpetual current 
from the arctic seas, it is deflected towards the east, to supply the 
unceasing demand of the Mediterranean, and replenish those very 
shores of Africa, from which it first set out.* 

As little reason is there, we conceive, to doubt of a great body 
of water of the Northern Pacific being in a state of perpetual 
motion towards Behring’s Strait. It is well known to navigators 
that a current sets in that direction along the coast of America, 
on the one side, and those of Japan and Kamstchatka on the other ; 
but as the observations on the currents of these coasts have been 
few, and the currents observed might therefore be local and par- 
tial, we mean not wholly to rest our argument on them, but to 
have recourse to other and less equivocal proofs for the general 
movement of the Pacific towards the north. This is indisputably 
proved by the immense quantities of drift-wood constantly thrown 
up on the southern shores of the Aleutian islands; consisting of 
larch, fir, aspen, and other trees, the common produce of the two 
continents of Asia and America: but as a proof of the more 
southerly parts of the Northern Pacific partaking of the same 
motion, there is a curious fact mentioned in the voyage of Stephen 
Glottof, that, ‘ among other floating bodies (thrown up on the 
Aleutian islands) is found the ¢rue camphor-wood, and another sort 
very white, soft, and sweet-scented.’+ ‘This camphor-wood could 





* A multitude of examples might be brought to confirm the fact of the gulf-stream 
turning off to the eastward, and continuing to the coasts of France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Africa ; among others, the two following deserve notice, and have not, we believe, been 
yet made public:—‘ On the 10th of November last, a sealed bottle was picked up in 
the bay of Carnata, in the kingdom of Gallicia, three leagues south of Cape Finisterre, 
in which was the following memorandum : “ This bottle was thrown overboard from the 
Catherine of London, hn lat. 44° N., longitude by account, 13° 49’ W., on Wednesday, 
25th June, 1817. This being intended to ascestain the set of the current, whoever picks 
it up is requested to acknowledge it by making it public.” 

* On the very same spot was picked up in May last another bottle corked and sealed, 
containing a billet, addressed to John Williamson Shik, Esq. Georgia, written by Cap- 
tain W. Baugh, in latitude 49° N. and longitude 43° W., on board the ship Georgia, 
on her voyage to Liverpool, but without date.’ 

It is much to be wished that navigators would make a constant practice of throwing 
bottles overboard, which would contribute very materially to ascertain the great and 
permanent currents of the ocean. Had the Resolution and Discovery thrown out a 
few hundred bottles in Bebring’s Strait, the question of a free passage through the polar 
basin would probably long before this have been placed beyond the reach of doubt. 

t Russian Discoveries, p, 186. 
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have come ouly from the Asiatic islands, or from some part of 
tropical Asia. 

ut this drift-wood does not all stop at the Aleutian islands; 
much of it, floating through their intermediate passages, finds 
its way still farther north into Behring’s Strait, where it was 
taken up on both sides, and as far to the northward as the seven- 
tieth parallel of latitude, in such quantities, as to serve both the 
Resolution and Discovery for fire-wood ; and it is stated to have 
been found excellent fuel. An observation in Captain Clerke’s 
journal respecting this wood is particularly deserving of notice, 
‘ it was not,’ he says, ‘ in the least water-soaked ;’ now it is evi- 
dent that, had it lain any great length of time in the water, it 
must necessarily have been water-soaked; and the inference is, 
that the logs and trees of the preceding year’s drift had passed 
through the strait with the ice into the polar basin; we say, 
‘ with the ice,’ because it is equally evident, from the published 
account of Cook’s voyage, that the ice, like the drift-wood, has 
a progressive motion to the northward through the strait. ‘This 
will appear from comparing the time and place of falling in with 
the ice im the two attempts to pass the strait; in ‘the latter it was 
first met with by Captain Clerke on the 6th of July, in lat. 67°; 
whereas Captain Cook, in the preceding year, first fell in with it 
on the 17th of August in lat. 70° 41'; the northerly progress 
on these data being about a quarter of a mile an hour. In the 
months of May and June, the southern entrance into the strait 
would probably be found to be choaked up with the ice, which, 
floating out of the numerous bays and creeks of each continent as 
soon as the frost breaks up, is borne by the current into the strait. 
The formation of this ice by the land and in shoal still water is 
so well known, that the fact of Captain Clerke having entered in 
his journal under the head of ‘ remarks,’ his having observed, on 
various floating patches, sand, gravel, and small pebbles, is here 
mentioned only as one which has escaped the notice of the right 
reverend editor of Cook’s last voyage. 

It must not be concealed that the tardy motion of the ice 
through the strait, and the slow rate of the current which, we are 
informed by Cook, never exceeded a mile an hour, together with 
the narrowness of the passage, are grave objections against an 
adequate supply of water being thrown into the polar basin, to 
furnish the perpetual current which sets out of it into the Atlantic 
—objections which, we apprehend, the additional aid of all the 
great rivers of Siberia and America, and the melting of the ice in 
the summer months, will hardly be thought sufficient to remove, 
without having recourse to some such hypothesis as that suggested 
in a former Article, of a rush of water from the Pacific, under the 
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ice, whenever it presents what our charts are pleased to call an 
‘impenetrable barrier.’ ‘That this is really the fact we infer from 
what happens in Davis’s Strait, where ithas frequently been observed 
that an ice-berg, apparently fixed in the midst of a field of ice, 
will break through it, and move along in a contrary direction to 
the field ice, to the wind, and to the upper current. This is a 
fact known to thousands, and is particularly noticed by that intel- 
ligent naturalist and missionary, Fabricius :—‘ {t is truly sur- 
prizing (he says) to observe the rapidity with which a mountain 
of ice will sometimes move even against the wind; the reason of 
which is, that the base, sinking deeply into the water, is acted 
upon by the current below with greater force than the wind can 
exert on the smaller part above the surface; and this is the case 
even when the upper current, caused by the wind, runs in a dif- 
ferent direction to that below;’ ‘ and thus,’ he continues, ‘ from 
the bases of ice-bergs being of different depths, one may conceive 
how it is that one mountain moves along with greater velocity 
than another, or even in an opposite direction.’ Here then is the 
mystery solved; the field-ice, by blocking up the surface of 
Behring’ 8 Strait, may cause the stagnation of the superticial cur- 
rent and force the water to rush beneath. it into the polar basin, as 
we have already stated, without being observed on the surface. 
We have but few lights to guide us in tracing this current 
through the unknown arctic sea or polar basin; but those few 
are favourable to our hypothesis. From the diverging of the two 
continents it will necessarily take the direction of both; of that 
which flows along the northern coast of America we literally know 
nothing ; but the current which comes down Davis’s Strait must 
either have ranged that coast, or originated in the polar sea, or, 
which is the least likely of all, in a close bay. On the northern 
coast of, Siberia, however, a fact or two may be found m favour 
of the hypothesis. Shalaurof, m his voyage from the mouth 
of the Lena, eastward, or towards Bebring’s “Strait, was stopped 
in his progress when opposite the Kovy ma by an opposing 
current settmg westerly, at the rate of a verst an hour, and car- 
rying with it large bodies of floating ice.* Near the island of 
Sabadéi he made his vessel fast to the ice, and found that he 
was carried along with it to the westward by a current setting at 
the rate of five versts an hour; and it is further stated, as something 
remarkable, that, on his return to the Lena, ‘he found the cur- 
rents setting almost uniformly from the eastward+—that is to say, 
from Behring’s Strait towards the Atlantic. Approaching nearer 
to the opening into this latter ocean, we find, from the accounts of 





* Bussian Discoveries—p. $89, + Ibid. ~991. * 
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the old navigators, that a current was perceived to set from the 
northern part of Nova Zembla, and from Wygat Strait towards 
Spitzbergen ; and from Spitzbergen it is well known to all the 
whale fishers that it invariably sets to the south-west, and deter- 
mines the general position of the ice in this sea, from which such 
stupendous fields have recently broke loose, and disappeared in 
the warmer temperature of the Atlantic. 

Having thus traced the waters of the Pacific through Behring’s 
Strait, along the two shores of the polar basin, down Davis's Strait 
and the sea of Spitzbergen into the Atlantic ;—and having, besides, 
in a former Article, noticed the passage of ice-bergs and ice-fields, 
of wounded whales and drift-wood, as further proofs of a northern 
communication between the Pacific and the Atlantic ;—it remains 
only to state a few additional facts, which, in our opinion, still 
more strongly favour the hypothesis of such a communication. 

Fabricius, who resided several years in Greenland, and collected 
many valuable facts, mentions, among others, the following curious 

.circumstance which occurred while he was there: ‘ A Green- 
lander,’ says he, ‘ brought to me one day from the floating ice the 
skull, hoofs and hairs of a beast of the ox genus, which had pro- 
bably been devoured by a bear.’ He then proceeds to describe 
every part with great minuteness, and observes, that it appeared 
to him to be that species of wild ox which best answers the de- 
scription of the bos grunniens of Linneus, or the yak or Tartaric 
cow peculiar to northern Asia; and as this notion fell in with his 
theory of currents from the earth’s motion, long since exploded, he 
concludes that it must have floated on the ice all the way from 
Tartary, round Spitzbergen, and up Davis’s Strait with the eddy 
current, which is known to set for a little distance round Cape 
Farewell. Fortunately he has given a figure of this animal in his 
Fauna Gronlandica, from which it is quite evident that-it is not 
the Asiatic bos grunniens, but the American species bos moschu- 
tus, or the musk ox, which frequents the northern shores of that 
continent, and which was then unknown to Fabricius, who other- 
wise could scarcely have failed to assign, as the vehicle of this 
animal, the West Ice, as he calls those fields and islands which 
are brought down from the north-west. 

The principal part of the drift-wood thrown upon the northern 
shores of Spitzbergen* and Iceland and the western coast of Old 
Greenland, being equally the produce of North America and north- 
ern Asia and Europe, may have floated down the rivers of those 





* On an island near the northern extremity of Spitzbergen, fir trees were found 
seventy feet long, which had been torn up by the roots. Others had been cut down 
with the axe, and notched for twelve-feet lengths ; not the least decayed, nor the strokes 
ef the hatchet in the least effaced.—Phipps's Voyage towards the North Pole, p. 58. 
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continents into the polar basin ; but this could not be the ease with 
regard to the logs perforated by the sea-worm, an animal which 
operates only m a warm climate.* We have not been able to trace 
the camphor wood beyond the Aleutian islands, but its having 
reached that high latitude may assist in explaining another faet in 
favour of a circumvolving current. The governor of the Danish 
settlement of Disco, on the west coast of Old Greenland, is pos- 
sessed of a mahogany table made out of a plank which was 
drifted thither by the southerly current; not far from the same 
place there was also taken up a tree of logwood. These pro- 
ducts of the isthmus which connects the two Americas could 
only reach the spot on which they were found by the way of 
Behring’ s Strait, along the coast of America, and down Battin’s 
sea. Had they floated into the gulf of Mexico, they might 
have been carried by the gulf-stream to the banks of Newfound- 
land, and from thence to any part of Europe, from the coast of 
Norway to the strait of Gibraltar; but by no possibility could 
they pass up the coast of Labrador into Davis’s Strait in the very 
teeth of a current which we shall presently prove to be perpetual. 

Equally difficult would it be to explain, in any other way, the 
situation of another log of mahogany picked up by Admiral 
Lowenom in 1736, when sent out to re-discover the east coast 
of Old Greenland. From the admiral’s manuscript journal in our 
possession, it appears that in lat. 65° 11’, long. 35° 8 W. of Paris, 
the land then in sight, at the distance of ‘about sixty miles, but the 
intermediate space covered apparently with fields and mountains 
of ice, he discovered a floating log of wood of such enormous size 
that they were unable ‘to hoist it on board, until they had sawn 
it in two. Some sea gulls were perched on this log. ‘ It was a 
remarkable circumstance,’ says the admiral, ‘ that it was mahogany- 
wood, which is generally too heavy to float in water, but the wood 
in question was so much perforated by the worms, to the very cen- 
tre, that its specific gravity might probably have been diminished.” 
The situation in which the mahogany was discovered was far more 
‘remarkable’ than its swimming. ‘The current was invariably found 
(as it always has been) setting from the north-east and parallel 
to the coast of Greenland; and if the log in question was not 
brought down from the arctic sea by the same current which 
brings so much drift-wood to the shores of Spitzbergen, Green- 


eines > 


* One of the grounds assigned i" Wood for his attempting the discovery of a north- 
east passage was that Goulden told him all the drift-wood found on the shores of Green. 
land (Spitzbergen) was eateu to the very heart by the sea-worm, aud that it must there- 
fore have come from a hot country—‘ from Jedzo, Japan, or some country thereabouts.’ 
Harris's Voyages, , 
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land, Jan Mayen’s Island,* Iceland, and the coast of Labrador, 
we know not by what chance or operation it arrived at the spot 
where it was picked up. 

To prove that the southerly current along the coast of Labrador 
to Newfoundland is not confined to the summer months, though 
from the expansion of the polar sea its velocity must be greater in 
those months, it might be sufficient to quote the authority of Cap- 
tain Buchan, who for four or five years was continually in that 
neighbourhood ; but that a circumstance of so much importance 
may not rest on the assertion of a single individual, however re- 
spectable, a few facts may be stated which will put the question 
beyond all doubt.—Captain Beaufort fell in with ice-bergs floating 
to the southward on the 4th October, in lat. 464°— Lieutenant 
Parry, on the 2d April, im lat. 44°21°; the Fly sloop of war, after 
being cut out of the harbour-ice for nearly two miles entered 
the Greenland floating ice, and drifted in the midst of it round 
Cape Race for three days, before she got clear; and in lat. 42° 
fell in with two islands of ice: this was at the end of March. 
The Grace packet from Halifax, when in lat. 41° 51’, long. 50° 
53’, on the 28th March last, had the wind from the north so ex- 
cessively cold during the whole day and following night, that 
Captain Vivian concluded they could not be far from ice. Ac- 
cordingly, about eight in the morning of the 29th, several large 
islands of ice were observed stretching im an east and west di- 
rection for more than seven leagues, several of them appearing 
to be from 200 to 250 feet above the surface. On the whole of 
that day the packet was running at the rate of seven miles an 
hour, and at the end of it had but just lost sight of the ice. 

The brig Ann, of Poole, William Dayment, master, left the 
harbour of Greenspond in Newfoundland on the morning of the 
19th of January, 1818; the same evening she got among ice, and 
proceeded about forty miles, when, at day-light the next morning, 
the Captain found hinself completely beset, and no opening to 
be seen in any direction from the mast-head. In this state he con- 
tinued for fifteen days, drifting with the ice about sixty mile-, in a 
direction S. E. by E. or about four miles in twenty-four hours. 
The ice was now become very heavy, being about fourteen feet 
above the surface, and about twenty large mountainous islands or 
ice-bergs in sight. With this ice the ship drove until she was in 
lat. 44° 37’ and about three hundred miles to the eastward of Cape 
Race, when, on the 17th of February, she got clear through the only 
opening that appeared round the whole horizon from east to 
south-east, all the rest of the circle affording one solid compact 





* The quantity brought to this island alone is said by Crantz to spread over a surface 
equal to the base of the whole island. . 
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body of ice as far as the eye could reach. The vessel had been 
shut up for nine and twenty days, in the last fourteen of which she 
drifted from lat. 46° 57’ to lat. 44° 37’, about two hundred and 
eighty miles, or twenty miles a day S. E. by E., tremendous gales 
of wind blowing the whole time from the west to the north-west. 
Dayment says that, in the course of the passage, he saw more than 
a hundred very large islands of solid blue ice, known to the 
traders by the name of the northern or Greenland ice. 

The brig Funchal, of Greenock, sailed from St. John’s in New- 
foundland, on the 17th of January of the present year. About 
fifteen miles to the westward of this port, she fell in with a field 
of ice coming down from the northward, about eight miles in 
breadth, and extending to the northward beyond the reach of sight. 
Having cleared this and proceeded westerly about two hundred 
and fifty miles, on the 20th, in lat. 474°, she encountered a still 
more extensive field floating to the southward, in the midst of 
which was an immense ice-berg; she got free from this, though 
not without difficulty, and brought with her a gale of wind with 
snow, sleet and rain, the whole way to Scotland.* 

It may here be mentioned as a fact corroborative of the very 
extensive displacement of ice-fields. and ice-bergs, that for the last 
three years the Hudson’s Bay Company have had either one or 
two of their ships stopped, in their homeward-bound voyage, by 
the ice brought down from the northward, in the early part of 
September, which has obliged them to winter in the bay: a cir- 
cumstance, which had only happened twice in more than a cen- 
tury—once about fifty years ago, and again in the year 1811. 

From the vast floating bodies of ice, seen by the several ves- 
sels in the Atlantic, we infer, 1. that the dislocation in the arctic 
seas has been very general, whatever the cause may be, and that it 
still continues; 2. that the floating and thawing of such vast bo- 
dies of ice in a low latitude have been the causes of those extra- 
ordinary gales of wind from the west and south-west, accompanied 
with sleet and snow; and produced those storms and inundations 
which have visited not only these islands, but a great part of 
Europe, during the first three months of the year 1818; and that, 
unfortunately for us, so long as such fields and islands of ice con- 
tinue to be carried away from the polar seas, and melted in the 
Atlantic, we have nothing to expect but a raw, moist, and chilly 


atmosphere, with westerly winds, both summer and winter ;+ and 3. 
what 





* For the first of these facts we are obliged to B. Lester, Esq. M.P. for Poole ; for 

the second to Captain Buchan, received by him from a passenger. 
+ The cold on the eastern coast of America was unprecedented during -he whole of 
the last two years. Iu Virginia scarcely a night without frost even in summer—in od 
Qrieans 
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what is ‘most to our present purpose, the desceut of these ice-bergs 
and ice-fields to the southward, in the wmter months, proves the 
perpetuity of the southern current, and that those who have formed 
their notions of this current from the reveries of St. Pierre on the 
melting of the polar ice, have adopted very erroneous ideas on the 
subject.* It is to be hoped, however, that the late unusual chills 
of the atmosphere will only prove a temporary inconvenience ; in 
any case, we ought to be very thankful that, instead of an occa- 
sional chill from the passing ice to its place of dissolution, we are 
not visited, like Iceland, Newfoundland, and the eastern coasts of 
America, with an annual congeries of ice on our shores, which 
would unquestionably be the case had these frozen bodies of the 
arctic regions been borne by the currents, from the outlets of the 
polar sea, in any other direction than that which they now take.+ 

We have been thus circumstantial with regard to the current, as 
its existence affords, in our opinion, the best hope for the success 
of the expeditions now engaged in exploring a passage into the 
Pacific; but there is another poimt not less important to be esta- 
blished, though still more obscure than that of the currents—we 
allude to an open polar basi, exempt from land or ice. Such 
an idea might well stagger those who had not directed their at- 
tention to the subject, and we were prepared to hear some 








Orleans the ice two inches thick, the ground covered with snow, and the thermoineter 
down to 27°, At Malta they have been shivering with cold. Etna has presented one 
mass of snow which descended lower than usual, and the whole continent has been visited 
with unusual stormsof wind and torrents of rain. As these phenomena have occurred 
with the wind from the westward, they are every where ascribed to the approach and 
melting of ice in the Atlantic. Navigators generally feel a cold stream of air from an 
ice-bery long before it is seen. 

* Malte-Brun is one of those who by a dash of the pen can with the utmost ease con- 
vert an ice-mountain into a marine current, from the ‘ quantity which is daily (tous les 
jours )decomposed by the solar rays.’ If he had consulted Scoresby’s Meteorological Jour- 
nal for 1812, he would have found that in774 and 78° lat. from the 21st June to the 21st 
July, Fahrenheit’s thermometer stood only one day as high as 37°, very often at the 
freezing point, and once four degrees below it, in the shade. Wern. Mem. vol. ii.‘p. 170. 
As much ice therefore as ‘ the solar rays decomposed’ on one side was probably recom- 
posed on the other. Our celebrated old navigator Davis, in stating his reasons for the 
existence of a north west passage, has sounder notions of the destruction of ice than M. 
Malte-Brun. ‘ We know (he says) that the sea dissolveth this yse with great speede, for 
in twentie-four hours I have seen an ylande of yse turne up and downe, as the common 
phrase is, because it hath melted so fast under water that the heavier parte hath been 
upwarde, which hath been the cause of his so turning, for the heaviest part of all things 
swimming is by nature downwards, and therefore sith the sea is by his heate of power 
to dissolve yse, it is greatly against reason that the same should be frozen, so that the 
congelation oi the seas can be no hinderance to the execution of this passage.’ The 
Worldes hydrographical Discription, 1595. We have no doubt that Davis is right, and 
that the action of the salt sea on the ice, and not ‘ its decomposition by the solar rays,’ 
prevents an accumulation which otherwise in process of time would freeze up the globe. 

+ We had scarcely written this sentence when we read in a Scotch newspaper (but we 
know not the authority) that an ice-berg, six miles in length, had grounded near Fula, 
the westernmost of the Shetland islands, about half the size of the mountain of ice, to the 
astonishment and dismay of the inhabitants. 
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such question asked, as, Why should there be an open sea at 
the North pole, while a perpetual mass of impenetrable ice 
defies all approach within twenty degrees of the South pole? 
We might content ourselves with asking im our turn, Why 1s the 
northern temperate zone nearly filled with land, while the south- 
ern temperate zone is as nearly occupied by water?—Why is 
there a difference of temperature in the two hemispheres equal at 
least to ten or twelves degrees of latitude? All such anoma- 
lies as these find their just balance, we doubt not, in that sys- 
tem of compensations and counteractions which are discoverable 
in every part of the creation, aud which may not only be neces- 
sary but essential and beneficial, though uot fully comprehended 
by short-sighted mortals. ‘ The works of the Deity,’ says Paley, 
‘are known by expedients; where we should look for absolute 
destitution—where we can reckon up nothing but wants—some 
contrivance always comes in to supply the privation.” With 
this temper of mind, instead of a predetermination to find diffi- 
culties, if we direct our inquiries to the present question, we shall 
perhaps find that, because it was expedient, for some wise and good 
purpose, that the south pole should be blocked up with moun- 
tains of ice or land, or both, it became necessary that the north 
pole should be free from both; for our doctrine is; that where 
there is no land and a deep sea, there can be no permanent ice ; 
and this opinion is so far from being uew, that Frobisher, in his 
second voyage, expressly says, that the deep sea doth not freeze ; 
and Davis proves, from his own experience, ‘ and the experience 
of all that have ever travelled towards the north, that the sea never 
fryseth.’* 

For more than two centuries the speculative geographers of 
Europe had maintained the necessity of the existence of a greaf 
southern continent—a terra australis mcognita—on the principle 
that all the land, which had till then been discovered in the south- 
ern hemisphere, was insufficient to form a counterpoise to the 
weight of land in the northern half of the globe. No man, after 
the learned and ingenious president De Brosses, took up this 
argument with more warmth than the late Mr. Dalrymple, hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty. So strongly was this indefatigable 
inquirer impressed with the necessity of a great soutliern con- 
tinent, that he actually created a terra australis cognita, whose 
probable limits he not only defined, but settled also its population, 
and calculated the great commercial advantages which Great Bri- 
tain would derive from the mere ‘ scraps’ which must fall from the 
rich table of a country, whose extent was ‘ greater than the whole 
civilized part of Asia, from Turkey to the eastern extremity of 

* The Worldes hydrographical Diseription. 1599. 
China.” 
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China.’* This vast continent, however, with all its wealth, power 
and population, vanished before the severe scrutiny of the immortal 
Cook ; and Mr. Dalrymple lived many years in the full conviction, 
that the world continued, as usual, to preserve its equilibrium with- 
out the aid of a southern continent. 

Whether any such counterpoise be necessary is not our bu- 
siness to discuss; but, supposing it to be so, it might be employed 
as an argument for the probability, we may almost add necessity, 
of a great polar basin, free from land, in the northern hemisphere ; 
for it can hardly be doubted, that the immense mountains and fields 
of ice in the southern seas, which, commencing between the 50th 
and 60th degrees of latitude, except in very few places, are supposed 
to extend to the very pole, have been formed round a great nucleus 
of land, at Wo great distance from its outer margin; this is an opinion 
which Cook himself seemed to entertain, and that the ice had been 
fixed round it from the earliest‘time. Here then we have at once 
a south polar continent, extending probably to little short of 
three thousand miles m diameter, and consequently of larger 
dimensions than the north polar sea; affording to the former an 
addition of weight, where weight would act with most effect, 
and taking off from the latter as‘'much as may be supposed 
to maintain that equipoise of the two hemispheres, about which 
our early philosophical geographers were so anxious. It is rather 
surprizing that this counterpoise had not occurred to Mr. Dal- 
rymple, as, in an early volume of the Philosophical Transactions, 
it had been recorded that, ‘it was well known to all that sail 
northward, that most of the northern coasts are frozen up many 
leagues, though in the open sea it is not so, No, nor under the 
pole itse/f, unless by accident.’ 

But lest we should fall into the same error as this mdustrious 
geographer, we shall abandon all further speculations on this point, 
and proceed to-state some circumstances which have a closer bear- 
ing on the subject, and from which some more: conclusive infe- 
rence may be drawn in favour of an open polar sea in the northern 
hemisphere. 

The first observation that presents itself, is that of whales being 
rarely seen in deep water; but generally found in those parts of 
the arctic sea where the ice most abounds, and where it has taken 





* The passage runs thus :—‘ The number of inhabitants in the southern continent is 





probably more thau fifty millions, considering the extent; from the eastern part, dis- 
covered by Juan Fernandez, to the western coast seen by Tasman, is about 100° of lou- 
itude, which, in the latitude of 40°, amounts to 4,596 geographic or 5,323 statute miles. 
iis,’ he contiaues, ‘ is a greater extent than the whole civilized part of Asia, from 
Turkey to the eastern extremity of China, There is at present no trade from Europe 
thither, though the scraps from this table would be sufficient te maintain the power 
dominion and sovereignty of Britain, by employing all ite manufactures and ships.’ 
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the ground either on the shore or on banks. It is on these banks, 
and im the tranquil pools of water within the large fields of ice, 
that the arctic sea literally swarms with those marine insects which 
constitute the food of these huge animals. In the deep and 
fathomless part of this sea, midway between old Greenland and 
Spitzbergen,—‘ deeper than did ever plammet sound,’—whales 
are rarely seen, and then not lying tranquilly on the surface, or 
playing about, because this deep sea affords them no food. As 
rarely therefore do the fishing vessels quit the ice and run in open 
water to the northward of Spitzbergen, being almost invariably 
disappomted in the expectation of finding whales. But vessels, 
which may thus have been tempted by an open sea to run to the 
northward for two or three degrees, have seldom met with any 
interruption from ice or land; and we know not what other ex- 
planation can be given of the absence of ice, than deep water and 
the absence of land. 

Though we do not mean to assert with Davis, that ‘ the sea never 
fryseth,’ yet we venture to maintain, from our own experience, that . 
a deep and expansive ocean will not easily be frozen in an extreme 
diminution of temperature; such a sea can never be tranquil 
in all its a a sufficient length of time to be uniformly and 
permanently bound in icy chains.* Its surface may be partially 
covered, but the first breeze of wind and undulation of the water 
will break it up into patches, or pancake ice; these patches, 
carried away by the winds and currents, and uniting with oth:rs, 
float about till they finally fix themselves in narrow straits, or by 
the shores. Thus, though the inland Baltic, the White and Black 
seas, the gulf of St. Lawrence and the strait of Bellisle, are some 
of them occasionally, and others regularly every year, frozen up, 
the German Ocean, the Northern Atlantic, the Northern Pacific, 
and even the sea of Kamstchatka, have no ice but what is adven- 
titious, or, in other words, such as may have been carried down by 
the rivers, or broken loose from the shores. This difference is not 
owing to the difference in position with respect to latitude, nor to 
any great difference of temperature, as those seas which are liable 
to be frozen, generally speaking, are situated more to the southward 
than those which never do freeze. Wheneyer the intensity of the 

* Captain Scoresby might well ‘ anticipate’ that his idle and thoughtless project, of 
travelling over the ice of the sea to the north pole, may be deemed ‘ the trenzied specu- 
hution of a disurdered fancy.’ We regret that a young man of some talent should have 
been betrayed, by a desire to make the vulgar stare, into such an inconsistency ; but 
it has served Malte Brun for an argument, sneh as it is; ayainst the existence of a polar 
basin. One would have thought that a person of his reading and sagacity might have 
seen the absurdity of such an idea ; and that, even supposing the polar sea to be frozen, 
it would present a surface so rugged and mountainous, as to make it an easier task to 
drive a -wheeled waggon over the sumunit of Mont-Blanc, than a rein-deer sledge 
% the north pole. 
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cold is below the point at which common sea-water freezes, and 
which is somewhere about 27° of Fahrenheit, the formation of 
ice on the surface, or the want of it, has little or no relation to 
the degree of latitude, but depends on circumstances of locality, 
and chiefly, as we have already stated, on extension of surface and 
great depth, or the contrary—where the former are found, if at 
the pole itself, we believe the quantity of ice formed in any one 
year will be very trifling, and where they do not exist, the sea 
may be, and frequently is, frozen over in one night within what is 
called the temperate zone. 

By the tables of Meyer, formed with great care from me- 
teorological observations made at various and distant points on 
the earth’s surface, it appears that the mean temperature of the 
equator is not very different from that of the tropics, and that the 
temp erature of the north pole corresponds pretty nearly with that 
of the arctic circle, the whole difference in either case amounting 
only to about 8° of Fahrenheit’s scale. James and his people, 

erent at Charlton island, in Hudson’s Bay, in a 
Tati under 52°, suffered more from cold, though infinitely 
f provided agaiust it, than Barentz and his party did in Nova 
in lat. 76°. If, therefore, we have an open sea to the 
of the arctic circle, which we know to be the case in 
je uorthern Atlantic, (everywhere else there being land or straits 
within that parallel of north latitude,) the existence of an open 
) sea et the pole is not improbable, provided it be free from land. 
~ From the very few experiments, which have been made to as- 
certein the temperature of the sea at a certain depth and in dif- 
latitudes, there is no reason to doubt that, where the depth 
jent, the sea as well as the land has its isothermal lines, 
; of the same temperature, in every degree of latitude 
e equator to the pole. Manymore experiments however are 
to ascertain what this standard temperature may be, 
it is probable that it will be found somewhere between 40° 
and 50° of Fahrenheit ;—perhaps to correspond with the mean 
‘temperature of the interior parts of the earth. From the experi- 
ment of Dr. Irving, on water drawn from any considerable depth, 
it appears that the temperature at 683 fathoms was 40° of Fab- 
reubest in lat. 75°; and in lat. 80}, at 60 fathoms only, under the 
ice, it stood at 39°, when in the air it was at the freezing point; 
but the few experiments made in Phipps’s voyage on the tempe- 
ratuse of the sea at different depths are wholly snumananietin 
a 
* Captain Douglas found the temperature at the depth of two hundred and sixty fa- 
thoms to be 52°, while that at she surface was only 47°, in latitude 68° 43’, while Cap- 


tain Ellis observed the same temperature at the depth of six hundred and fifty fathoms, 
n latitude 25° 13’, The pretended experiments of Peron, and the inference of some 
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In those parts of the ocean, then, where the depth is sufficient 
to preserve that temperature, while the atmosphere is at or below 
the freezing point, ice, we apprehend, will not be formed on the 
surface, as the more heated water, being specifically lighter, will 
necessarily rise to the top, while the heavier fluid will descend to 
fill its place.* Mr. Scoresby, it appears, has made a communica- 
tion to Sir Joseph Banks, of his having, at different times, met 
with an increased temperature of the water at the surface of the 
sea between Iceland and Spitzbergen, out of all soundings, but 
either among or very near to fields of ice.+ We can scarcely 
hazard an opinion from this insulated fact, as to the cause of 
this warm stream: some of our readers may be disposed to ascribe 
it to submarine geysers, in a neighbourhood which is known to 
abound in volcanic materials; ‘ these (geysers), says Pennant, ‘ are 
not confined to the land ; they rise in the very sea, and form scald- 
ing fountains amidst the waves.’{—Others may argue, that as large 
masses of watet part not easily with their heat, but follow with ex- 
treme slowness the changes of atmospherical temperature, it may 
be the heated current from the Pacific which probably loses 
nothing of its temperature in its passage among the active volca- 
of his countrymen, that the bottom of the sea is every where a mass of ice, are wholly 
undeserving of notice. 

* We know that if water of a certain temperature (60° for instance) be put into adeep 
glass tube, and the upper part be surrounded with a freezing mixture, the upper strata 
will descend in succession, and the lower rise, till the whele is cooled down to 40°, 
when no further interchange will take place, and the surface will be frozen over; and 
that if a of ice be let down into a jar of water of the temperature of 40°, the 
hor ep ice as it melts will ascend to the top, while the water below the ice will re- 

in stationary at 40°—hence it is inferred that pure watér has the greatest specific 
vity when at the temperature of 40°. Whethet these experiments may warrant the 
troduction of a new law of nature so anomalous, and how far they may apply to sea 
water, it is not our business to decide; but every kitchen-maid knows that when the 
pot is on the fire, the water, becoming heated below, will ascend to the surface. 

t ‘The following observations on the temperature and specific gravity of the water at 
the surface were made in the Greenland seas :-— 





Latitude. Longitude. Sea water. ° Remarks. 
1811. Temp. atSurface. Spec. Grav. 
July 2, 78° 20’ N. 6° 30’ E. 374° 1.0265 
17, 70.36 3.55 43 1.6271 
1812. 
April 28, 70. 0 5. 0: 40 1.0974 
1814. 
April 21, 72.16 10.50 41 1.0269 
1815. 
April 9. 72. 37 8.31 $9 1.0961 No ice. 
18, 77.35 8. 0 38 1.0267 Among ice. 
May 24. 78. 0 6.56 34 1.0259 Much ice.’ 
We take it for granted that the atmospherical temperature at the time of observa- 


tion was at or helow the freezing point. 
¢ In the year 1783, an island was thrown up near Iceland, but on the Danish govern- 
‘ment sending out in 1785, to examine it, it had disappeared and fallen back into the 
cavity out of which it had been hurled, like the’Sabrina island in the neighbourhood of 
St. Mi s- Jan Mayen, in latitude 714°, is one great mass of volcanic formation. 
FF2 nos 
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nos of the Aleutian islands ;* others again may explain it by a re- 
mark. of Plutarch, which is supposed to have been confirmed by 
an experiment of Dr. Irving, when on Phipps’s voyage, ‘ that the 
sea becomes warmer by being agitated in waves;’ but we are rather 
inclined to consider it as the lighter water rising from an extreme 
depth to the surface. 

‘he hypothesis of an open polar sea rests, however, on better 
grounds than any of these. ‘The instances of ships having reached 
high northern latitudes, collected hy the Hon. Daines Barrington, 
may not all be correctly stated, but many of them bear the 
stamp of authenticity, and have been confirmed by similar in- 
stances since his time. He might be deceived by some of the nar- 
rators being themselves deceived; but we have no doubt of his hav- 
ing stated fairly the facts as they were given to him. This we 
know to be the case in the instance of Adams, who sailed with Cap- 
tain Guy in the Unicorn, and who himself observed the altitude of 
the sun, both above and below the pole, by which it was found that 
the ship had reached latitude 83°. ‘There is a gentleman now living 
in London, and distinguished in the literary world, who took lessons 
in the mathematics from Adams; this person knew him to be a 
man of intelligence and worthy of credit, and had from him the 
same account which he afterwards gave to Daines Barri ’ 
When in this high latitude, ‘Captain Guy declared that he had 
never been so far to the northward before, and crawled up to the 
mizzen top-mast head, ae by the chief mate, whilst the 
second mate, together with Mr. Adams, went to the fore-top- 
mast head, from which they saw a sea as free from ice as any 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, and it was the joint opinion of them 
all that they might have reached the north pole.’ In one point 
almost all the masters examined by Daines ington, and all 
those of whom we have thought it our duty to inquire, both per- 
sonally and by letter, and they are not a few, agree; namely— 
that having once passed the Spitzbergen ice, they find the sea to 
the northward quite open ; that the northerly winds bring clearer 
and warmer weather than any other; and that the winds from that 
quarter cause the greatest swell, all of which are circumstances 

ighly favourable to the — of an open sea at the pole. 

t is the less surprizing that none have yet attempted to avail 
themselves of this open sea to run for the pole, when the nature of 
the oath is recollected, which both master and mate were required 
to take, but which we rejoice to find has, since our former Article 





* Unfortunately, we have not a single experiment of the temperature of the sea, 
either at the surface or bottom, in Behring’s Strait ; but it is well nown that the 
stream loses its temperature very slowly in its passage of more than fifteen hi 
miles tothe cold banks of Newfoundland. 
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was written, (and, let us be indulged with thinking, not altogether 
without a reference to it,) been so modified as no longer to militate 
against making discoveries: before the present year the whalers 
had no excuse for leaving the ice ; the paucity of fish to the north- 
ward could neither have justified the attempt to the owners, nor 
freed the master from the consequences ofhis oath. A graduated 
scale of the parliamentary reward, as we suggested, has also been 
adopted, which, we have no doubt, will operate as an encourage- 
ment to attempt discoveries, even should the present expeditions 
fail; though it would seem that some of the seamen entertain 
strange notions and very singular segeennee? of approaching 
the pole—not, indeed, of any danger from ice or cold; but, as a 
pears from Ware’s narrative to Daines Barrington,—‘ lest the ship 
ye fall in pieces, as the pole would draw all the iron work out 
of her.’ ' 

If the tables of Meyer be near the truth, and Scoresby be cor- 
rect in his statement, ‘ that the cold is not sensibly different be- 
tween the latitudes of 70° and 80° with a strong north wind;’* if, 
on these grounds, we assume an hypothesis, that the mean tem- 
perature of the pole is not very different from that of the arctic 
circle, there can be nothing very formidable in the approach to it, 
or even in wintering upon it. In summer, from the perpetual 
presence of the sun for six months, and his equal height above 
the horizon for the whole twenty-four hours, the weather there 
would probably be found less severe than on the parallel of 80° ; 
and the long twilight, which spins out the close of the summer- 
day to nearly nine months, and leaves but three of actual night, 
must divest winter, by thus shortening it, of at least one of its 
terrors. In those three months, besides, every alternate fortnight 
will have the benefit of constant moon-light during the most en- 
lightened half of that planet; and, even in her absence, the whole of 
the grand northern constellations will in some degree supply her 
place, aided, in ge eager by the frequent coruscations of the 
aurora i © witness these aid other meteorological ap- 
pearances, and more particularly the magnetical phenomena as 
connected with electricity, are objects for which an enterprizing 


‘man of science would be induced to risk a winter at the pole ;+ we 





* Mem. of the Wernerian Nat. Hist. Society, vol. ii. Part TI. p. 352. 

+ ‘ He (Dr. Johnson) expressed a particular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the 
wall of China. I catched at it for the moment, and said I really believed I should yo and 
see the wall of China had I not children, of whom it was my duty to take care. 
* Sir,’ said he, ‘by doing so you wou'd do what would be of importance in raising your 
ehildren to eminence. There would bea lustre reflected upon them from your spirit and 
curiosity. They would be at all times regarded as the children of a man who had gone 
te view the wall of Chima.'—Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. bh 
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have heard, indeed, that it is the general wish of the officers now 
employed on the polar expedition, that circumstances may occur to 
admit of such an event without deviating from their insttuctions; 
but that we conceive is very improbable. 

We suspect that the wintering place of Kotzebue may not 
have been more comfortable than on the pole itself. Had he 
succeeded in getting through to Baffin’s or Hudson’s bay, or in 
returning, before the winter of 1817 set in, to Kamtschatka, intel- 
ligence to that effect must have reached Petersburgh before the 
end of March. It is a mistaken idea, however, that he was to 
make the attempt by sea. His mstructions, on the contrary, 
direct him to leave his vessel in Norton Sound, unless he should 
discover (which he actually has done) some cove or bay to the 
northward. From this place he is to explore the whole extent of 
the American coast, first to the northward and then to the east- 
ward. To effect this, he is to supply himself with small baidars 
of the lightest and most portable kind, to enable him to cross any 
rivers or lakes he may fall in with in tracing the American coast to 
the eastward ; in which direction he is to proeeed as far as the 
eastern coast, unless, from the severity of the climate or barren- 
ness of the country, the journey be found impracticable. In 
August 1816, he passed Behring’s Strait without difficulty ; and, 
in latitude 67°, discovered on the coast of America a large inlet, 
extending in a S. E. direction to 161° of longitude. Within it were 
several bays or coves, which he had not time to explore, from the 
advanced period of the season. He therefore returned to New 
Albion to pass the winter, and reached Sandwich islands in 
March 1817, since which nothing has been heard of his proceed- 
ings. This is not the only project which Count Romanzoff (whose 
liberal and patriotic spirit is worthy of the highest admiration) had 
planned for the solution of the interesting geographical problem 
which still remains to be solved. He had intended to engage some 
enterprizing American in the attempt of a north-west passage up 
Davis's Strait, but on hearing of the present expedition from 
England, he considered his interference as no longer necessary. 

What the result of the present expeditions may be, and whether 
they will answer the expectations of those who planned them, a 
little time must shew; from the zeal, the energy, the talent and 
the enthusiasm of the brave volunteers—for all, without exception, 
are volunteers, from the highest to the lowest—who have em- 
barked on this highly interesting voyage, we may assure ourselves 
that what man can do will be done, and that all the difficulties 
which may occur, and for which they are fully prepared, will be 
met with cool and steady resolution. Unshaken in their — 
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they have treated with scorn the insidious attempts which we un- 
derstand have been made to discourage them from the glorious 


With equal contempt we notice (in quarters, too, where de- 
cency ought to have imposed silence) msinuations of the inuti- 
lity of the measure. A philosopher should despise the narrow- 
minded notions entertained by those who, viewing the subject 
as merely one of profit and loss, are unable to form any other 
notion of its utility; and have just sagacity enough to discever that 
tf'a passage should be found one year, it may happen to be closed 
the next! We can well imagine that many such sinister bodings 
were heard when Bartholomew Diaz returned without doubling the 
Cape of Geod Hope, and even when Magelhanes had effected a 
southern passage mto the Pacific—But our decreasing limits 
warn us to a close. 

Briefly, then, we shall not degrade the noblest and most 
disinterested enterprize that was ever undertaken in ancient or 
modern times, by condescending to justify it to the selfish and 
calculating horde whose cavils we have recorded; but to the libe- 
ral and honourable mind that thinks the pursuit of science for 
the sake of science, worthy of a great, a prosperous, and an en- 
lightened nation like England, we would say that the point in 
question involves an infinity of results of the utmost importance 


-to the perfection of science; that the benefits of science are not 


to be calculated ; and that no guess can be formed to what extent 
they may be carried. Who could have imagined that the polarity 
of the magnet, which lay hid for ages after its attractive virtue 


-was known, would lead to the discovery of a new world? and who 


can tell what further advantages mankind may derive from the 
magnetical. mfluence, so very remarkable, yet so very little under- 
stood? or pretend to limit the discoveries to which electricity and 
vanism may yet open the way? Had any one, thirty years ago, 
bold enough to assert that he would light up our shops and 
houses, and theatres and streets, with a more brilliant flame than 
had yet been produced ; that this flame should be extracted from 
common fuel, and carried for miles, if necessary; under ground in 
iron pipes, he would at once have been set down as little better 
than a madman or an impostor; yet all this and more has been 
brought about! We may be mistaken im our conjectures respect- 
ing the current and polar basin—every thing, excepting tlie facts 
we have brought forward, may be just the reverse of what. we have 
here contended for; and both expeditions may fail in the main ob- 
ject of the arduous enterprize ; but they can. scarcely fail in being 
the means of extending the sphere of human knowledge; and if 
FF4 they 
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they bring back an accession of this, they cannot be said to have 
been sent out in vain—for ‘ knowledge is power; and we may 
safely commit to the stream of time the beneficial results of its 
irresistible intluence. 


ce 


Art. 1X.—Characters of Shakespear’s Plays. . By William 
Hazlitt. 8vo. London, 1817. 


WHEN we called the attention of our readers to Mr. Beckett's 

‘ Shakspeare’s himself again,’ we little flattered ourselves 
that another writer would arise, so well qualified as the author of 
the work before us, to contend with him for the palm of critical 
excellence. Their objects are indeed different; but in point of 
taste and knowledge, they coincide in a very remarkable degree. 
Mr. Beckett informed us that no one, who did not study his book, 
could comprehend Shakspeare’s meaning. Mr. Hazlitt does not 
undertake to make us understand the poet better, and in truth he is 
sometimes not very intelligible himself; but he endeavours to per- 
suade us that, without his assistance, we shall be incapable of feeli 
his beauties. Mr. Beckett's qualifications must be gathered from the 
perusal of his work; but the peculiar excellencies of Mr. Hazlitt 
have been pointed out by a friend and admirer ‘ who is himself the 
great sublime he draws.’ They principally consist in ‘ his inde- 
structible love of flowers and odours, and dews, and clear waters, 
and soft airs and sounds, and bright skies, and woodland solitudes, 
with moonlight bowers.’ 

Thus gifted, it may be supposed that Mr. Hazlitt is not inclined 
to speak with much respect of his critical predecessors. He men- 
tions, indeed, with some indulgence, a parallel between the charac- 
ters of Macbeth and Richard, ‘ by a gentleman of the name of 
Mason—{not Mason the poet)’—such is his accurate mode of de- 
scribing the late Mr. Whateley !—but he pours the whole weight of 
his censure on Dr. Johnson. He scarcely thinks his preface wor- 
thy of perusal, and has therefore read it so hastily that he does 
not seem to have understood one word of it: hence he charges 
the Doctor with supporting opinions which he never entertained, 
and some of which, Saeat he has expressly opposed. We shall 
not misspend our own and the reader’s time by entering into a for- 
mal defence of one of the most perfect pieces of criticism which has 
appeared since the days of Quintilian, but content ourselves with 
producing a specimen of the erudition by which it has been assailed. 

ohnson’s object, he tells us, was ‘ to cut down imagination to mat- 
ter-of-fact, regulate the passions according to reason, and translate 
' the 
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the whole into /ogical diagrams and rhetorical declamation.’ What 
Johnson thought of rhetorical declamation in tragedy, and how much 
he wished to find it in Shakspeare, he has told us in this very pre- 
face, and elsewhere more particularly, in his defence of Cato from 
the cavils of Voltaire;—but if Mr. Hazlitt has discovered a mode 
of constructing logical diagrams, he is the sole depositary of his own 
secret, and may claim an equal rank im science with the honest 
Cambridge carter who, when asked whether his horses could draw 
an inference? boldly replied, Yes, or any thing in reuson. Nor 
is this a mere slip of the pen: Mr. Hazlitt is fond of the phrase, and 
seems to consider its use as an evidence of his scholarship. We 
meet with it again in a passage which will not be easily paralleled 
for slip-slop absurdity. 

* The character of Iago is one of the supererogations of Shakespear's 
genius. Some persons, more nice than wise, have thought this whole 
character unnatural, because his villainy is without a sufficient motive. 
Shakespear, who was as good a philecoghet as he was a poet, thought 
otherwise. He knew that the love of power, which is another name 
for the love of mischief, is natural to man. He would know this as 
well or better than if it had been demonstrated to him by a Jogical dia- 
gram, merely from seeing children paddle in the dirt or kill flies for sport.’ 
—p. 54. 

The variety of Mr. Hazlitt’s style is as striking as his phraseology. 
Sometimes he would seem, from his gorgeous accumulation of em- 
blematical terms, which leave all meaning far behind, to have 
formed himself upon the model of Samuel J ohnson—not the author 
of the Rambler—but, of Hurlothrumbo the Supernatural. Some- . 
times he breaks forth into a poetical strain, as, at the mention of 
Ophelia, ‘ O, rose of May! O, flower too soon faded!’ but more 
frequently he descends to that simpler style of eloquence which is in 
tse among washerwomen, the class of females with whom, as we 
learn from the ‘ Round Table,’ he and his friend Mr. Hunt more 
particularly delight to associate; ‘ lago here turns the character of 

r Desdemona as it were inside out, &c. In nothing however is 

r. Hazlitt more independent, than in his notions of versification. 
He will not accept of the text as adopted by his predecessors, but 
constructs it anew upon principles of metrical harmony, peculiarly 
his own. Having occasion to quote a well known passage in Mac- 
beth, he exhibits it in the following state of improvement : 


* “« My way of life is fallen into the sear, 
The yellow leaf; and that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, troops of friends, I must not look to have ; 
But in their stead, curses not loud but deep, 
Mouth-honour, breath, which the poor heart 
Would fain deny and dare not,”’—p. 29. 
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‘The first play upon which he has favoured us with his remarks 
is Cymbeline, where he points out, in a very original manner, 
Shakspeare’s use of the principle of analogy. 

* The striking and powerful. contrasts in which Shakespear abounds 
could not escape observation; but the use he makes of the principle of 
analogy to reconcile the greatest diversities of character and to main- 
tain a continuity of feeling throughout, has not been sufficiently at- 
tended to.’—p. 9. 

These ‘examples of the same feeling’ are, as he informs us, ‘ the 
amorous importunities of Cloten, the determination of Jachimo to 
conceal the defeat of his project by a daring imposture, the faithful 
attachment of Pisanio, the incorrigible wickedness of the 
queen :’ all these, with the unalterable fidelity of Imogen, are (it 
seems) ‘ different inflections of the same predominating principle, 
melting into and strengthening each other, like chords in music.’ 
If the principle of analogy, which produces such extraordinary asso- 
ciations, is predominant in Cymbeline, the principle of contrast is as 
strikingly apparent in Macbeth. Hence arise, we are told, ‘ the 
violent antitheses of the style, the throes and labour which run 
through the expression.’ If Shakspeare has at any time forgotten 
to give us an antithesis, Mr. Hazlitt is at hand to supply it. ‘ Dun- 
can is cut off betimes by treason leagued with witchcraft, and 
Macduff is ripped untimely from his mother’s womb to avenge his 
death.’ After two pages of this sort of contrast, he proudly con- 
cludes, with perfect truth, ‘We might multiply such instances 
every where.’ 
witches, he observes, cannot be represented with their full 
effect upon the stage, from their no longer being the subject of po- 
r superstition. This leads him into various melancholy reflec- 
tions upon the degeneracy of the age we live in, a topic sufficiently 
trite, but which is treated by Mr. Hazlitt in a perfectly novel 
manner. He not only laments that we no longer believe in witch- 
craft, but seems to think, (what the framers of the Police Report 
were by no means aware of,) that there is an alarming deficiency of 
pickpockets. , 

‘ The somes of manners cant pain ae an ey on a 
stage, and will in time TO. th t and comedy. 
Filch’s picking pockets, be ars’ em is a a good a jest . 
it used to be: by the force of the police and of philosophy, Lillo’s mur- 
ders and the ghosts in Shakespear will become obsolete. At last there 
will be nothing left, good nor bad, to be desired or dreaded, on the 


theatre or in real life.’—p. 30. 

Hamlet is introtiuesd, to us in the dashing style of a showman at 
a fair—Walk in, ladies and gentlemen— 

‘ This is that Hamlet the Dane, whom we read of in our youth, and 


whom we seem almost to remember in our after-years; he who made 
that 
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that famous soliloquy on life, who gave the advice to the players, who 
thought “‘ this goodly frame, the earth,” a steril promontory—who talked 
with the grave-diggers, and moralised on Yorick’s skull; who lived at 
the court of Horwendillus five hundred years before we were born, but 
all whose thoughts we seem to know as well as we'do our own, because 
we have read them in Shakespear.’—p. 104. 

Lest, however, we should be carried away by the illusion of the 
scene, like Partridge in Tom Jones, Mr. Hazlitt is so good as to 
inform - that there is no such person as Hamlet. ‘ Hamlet is a 
name : his speeches and sayings are but the idle coinage of the poet’s 
brain. What then, are they not real? They are as real as pe pp 
thoughts, Their reality is in the reader’s mind. It is we who 
are Hamlet.’ If this means that we sympathise so much with the 
feelings and sentiments of Hamlet, that we identify ourselves with 
the character, we have to accuse Mr. Hazlitt of strangely misleading 
us a few pages back. ‘ The moral of Othello comes directly home 
to the business and bosoms of men: the interest in Hamlet is more 
remote aud reflex.’ And yet ‘ it is we who are Hamlet! Thus it 
is when a man employs himself in stringing together phrases with- 
out caring for their meaning. 

The article upon Romeo and Juliet is the best in the volume. 
It has not, in fact, much in it; but there is nothing very absurd in 
its meaning, and, what is quite as rare with Mr. Hazlitt, nothing ve 
profligate in its sentiments. He has here an ample field for the 
display of ‘ his indestructible love for flowery odours,’ and ‘ such 
like dulcet diseases’—and his ‘ daisies and hyacinths’ are scattered 
about in gay profusion. All this, however, we should have lost, 
but for a Sado to which, for lack of topics, he is fond of resorting. 
He conjures up objections to the poet which were never dreamt of 
before, and then gallantly sallies forth to combat the phantoms of 
his own creation. Thus he endeavours to convince ‘ one class of 
critics, that the poet’s genius was not confined to the production of 
stage effect by supernatural means.’ In another place he expresses 
his astonishment that ‘ Shakespear should be considered as a gloomy 
writer, who painted nothing but “ gorgons, hydras, and chimeras 
dire;”’ and, in speaking of Shylock, he observes, ‘ that he has but 
one idea is not true.’ ‘Upon this occasion, too, he defends the poet 
from those whom ‘he has heard’ object to the youth of Romeo and 
Juliet. In opposition to all such critics, he very justly contends 
that it would be no sort of improvement were the hero and heroine 
of a love-tale to be represented as very elderly persons; and he 
thinks Shakspeare was in the right when ‘ he did not endeavour to 
extract beauty from wrinkles, or the wild throb of passion from 
the last expiring sigh of indifference.’ As he bas got upon this 
subject, he steps out of his way to give some information wala: 
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Wordsworth, who, in his Ode on the Progress of Human Life, 
has introduced the platonic notion of a pre-existent state. He 
takes considerable pains to instruct that gentleman that, in poiut of 
fact, there is no such state, and that therefore to talk about it in 
poetry is ‘idle.’ It is well that he did not take Shakspeare to task 
for a similar mistake, derived from the same source where, in the 
Merchant of Venice, he alludes to the music of the spheres. Mr. 
Hazlitt, we have no doubt, could have informed the poet that afier 
a diligent perusal of Sir John Hawkins’s History, he could not dis- 
cover that there was any such music. 

His observations on King Lear commence with an acknowledg- 
ment remarkable for its naiveté and its truth. With a wider ap- 
plication, it might have served as an introduction to his whole work, 
but could never have found a more appropriate situation than where 
he has placed it. 

* To attempt to give a description of the play itself, or of its effect 
upon the mind, is mere impertinence : yet we must say something. — 
p- 153. 

Having satisfied himself that it was necessary he should say some- 
thing where he had nothing to, say, (though whence this necessity 
arose we know not,) and given the badder Paid warning that it would 
be very absurd, he proceeds to fulfil his promise. ‘ It is then the 
best of all Shakespear’s plays, for it is the one in which he was most 
in earnest ;’ (Macbeth and Othello were mere jeux d’esprit, we 
presume ;) ‘ he was here fair/y caught in the web of his own imagi- 
nation.’ The character of the aged king is then illustrated by a 
string of similes which have as little resemblance to Lear as they 
have to one another. 

* The mind of Lear, staggering between the weight of attachment and 
the hurried movements of passion, is like a tall ship driven about by the 


' winds, buffetted by the furious waves, but that still rides above the 


storm, having its anchor fixed in the bottom of the sea; or it is like the 
sharp rock circled by the eddying whirlpool that foams and beats against 
it; or like the solid promontory pushed from its basis by the force of an 
éarthquake.’—p. 154. 
and very like a whale, he might have added. : 
Having poiuited out the deliberate hypocrisy of Regan and Go- 
nerill, he subjoins, ‘ it is the absence of this detestable quality 
that is the only relief in the character of Edmund the bastard.’ 
Had he not sat down with a declared determination to write not 
sense, we might have been tempted from this passage to pay him 
the compliment of believing that he had not read the play. We 
question if, in the whole range of the crate, Aopecriey is more 
strongly marked than in this very character. He tells us himself 
that his practices ride easy upon the creduldus Gloster and _ 
noble 
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brother, and by his hypocrisy towards Gonerill and 
them both. 

We are almost weary of Mr. Hazlitt, and, in truth, he seems to 
be somewhat tired himself; be has run through his set of phrases, 
such as, Shakspeare ‘is caught in the web of his own imagination ;’ 
Northumberland ‘is caught in the web of his own dilatory policy ;’ 
Hamlet ‘ is the prince of philosophical speculators ; Jaques ‘ is 
the prince of philosophical idlers:’ and is completely at a stand, 
In what remains he is simply dull, In the Merchant of Venice 
indeed we have a laboured paradox in defence of the character of 
Shylock, who, he says, is ‘ a half favourite with the philosophical 
part of the audience ;’ but his kindness for the Jew is balanced by 
his dislike to other persons in the drama. Portia is ‘ no great fa- 
vourite’ with him ; he is ‘ not in Jove with her maid Nerissa ;’ and 
he ‘ objects entirely’ to a personage of whom we never heard before, 
the black prince Marocchius. With this piece of blandering igno- 
rance which, with a thousand similar instances of his intimate 
acquaintance with the poet, clearly prove that his enthusiasm for 
Shakspeare is all affected, we conclude what we have to say of his 
folly: it remains to say a few words of his mischief: 

When he quotes the description of Imogen, 

* On her left breast 

A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 

I’ the bottom of a cowslip ;’ 
he observes ‘ there is a moral sense in the proud beauty of this last 
image.’ We were at first disposed to think there was something 
whimsical in this choice of an epithet, but as we came to know him 
better we found that he never uses the word ‘ moral’ in its usual 
acceptation, but adapts it to his own way of thinking, in which he 
endeavours to make Shakspeare coincide. 

* Shakespear was in one sense the least moral of all. writers; for 
morality (commonly so called) is made up of antipathies ; and his talent 
consisted in sympathy with human nature, in all its shapes, degrees, 
depressions, and elevations. The object of the pedantic moralist is to 
find out the bad in every thing: his was to shew that “ there is some 
soul of goodness in things evil.”—In one sense, Shakespear was no 
moralist at all: in another, he was the greatest of all moralists, He 
was a moralist in the same sense in which nature is one. He taught 
what he had learnt from her. He shewed the greatest knowledge of 
humanity with the greatest fellow-feeling for it.’—pp. 322, 323. 

Mr. Hazlitt’s notions of natural morality may be gathered from a 
e immediately preceding. ‘We do not see why the philoso- 
phical German writer Schlegel should be so severe on those plea- 
sant persons Lucius Pompey and Master Froth as to call them 
wretches. They appear all mighty comfortable in their occupa- 
tions, 


noble Edgar; he is a hypocrite to his father, a bapocrite to his 
egan outwits 
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tions, and determined to pursue them “ as the flesh and fortune 
should serve ;”’ and, in the same spirit, he praises Pandarus for his 
‘ disinterested willingness to serve his friend.’ 

In one respect Mr. Hazlitt is on very bad terms with our great 
poet, whose genuine English sentiments are extremely repulsive 
to his feelings. Shakspeare was a patriot in the old and genuine 
sense of the word; Mr. Hazlitt is one according to the new no- 
menclature, in which it : ifies bing is not a Facts to his 
country. The speech of of , in praise of and, he 
allows to be eloquent, but ‘ we should perhaps hardly be disposed 
to feed the pampered egotism of our countrymen by quoting his 
description, were it not’ (adds this poor cankered creature) ‘ that 
the conclusion of it, which looks prophetic, may qualify any im- 
proper degree of exultation.’ The mention of a king or court 
always throws him into a fit of raving. 

* It has been said of Shakespear—“ No maid could live near such 
aman.” It might with as good reason be said—* No king could live 
near such a man.” His eye would have penetrated through the pomp 
of ‘circumstance and the veil of opinion. As it is, he has represented 
such ns to the life—his plays are in this respect the glass of history 
—he has done them the same justice as if he had been a privy coun- 
sellor all his life, and in each successive reign. Kings ought never to 
be seen upon the stage. In the abstract, they are very disagreeable 
characters: it is only while living that they are “ the best of kings.” 
It is their power, their splendour, it is the apprehension of the personal 
consequences of their favour or their hatred, that dazzles the imagina- 
tion and suspends the judgment of their favourites or their vassals ; but 
death’ cancels the bond of allegiance and of interest; and seen as they 
were, their power and their pretensions look monstrous and ridiculous. 
The charge brought against modern philosophy as inimical to loyalty is 
unjust, because it might as well be brought against other things. No 
reader of history can be a lover of kings. We have often wondered 
that Henry VIII. as he is drawn by Shakespear, and as we have séen 
him represented in all the bloated deformity of mind and person, is not 
hooted from the English stage.’-—pp. 241, 242. 

We need not answer this gabble; Mr. Hazlitt has done it himself. 

In his remarks upon Coriolanus, which contain the concentrated 

venom of his malignity, he has libelled our great poet as a friend 

of arbitrary power, in order that be may introduce an invective 
inst human nature. 

“ Shakespear himself seems to have had a leaning to the arbitrary 
side of the question, perhaps from some feeling of contempt for his own 
origin; and to have spared no occasion of baiting the rabble.’—p. 69. 

all we not be dishonouring the gentle Shakspeare by answering 
stich calumny, when every page of bis works supplies its refutation? 
Who has painted with more cordial feelings the tranquil innocence 
of humble life? Who has furnished more instructive lessons to 
‘ the 
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"the great upon ‘ the insolence of office’-—‘ the oppressors wrong’— 
or the abuses of ‘ brief authority ;’ or who “ more severely 
stigmatised those ‘ who crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, where 
thrift may follow fawning?’ It is true he was not actuated by an 
envious hatred of greatness; he was not at all likely, had he lived 
in our time, to be an orator in Spa-fields, or the editor of a se- 
ditious Sunday newspaper ; he kuew what discord would follow if 
degree were taken away; and therefore, with the wise and good 
of every age, he pointed out the injuries that must arise to society 
from a turbulent rabble instigated to mischief by men not much 
more enlightened, and infinitely more worthless than themselves. 
But it was not Shakspeare alone that was disposed to favour ar- 
bitrary power; it is the general tendency of poetry to encourage 
such feelings. 

' © The principle of poetry is a very anti-levelling principle.—It shews 
its head turretted, crowned, and Crested. Its front is gilt and blood- 
stained. Before it “ it carries noise, and behind it tears.”. It has its 
altars and its victims, sacrifices, human sacrifices. Kings, priests, 
nobles, are its train-bearers, tyrants and slaves its executioners.—“ Car- 
nage is its daughter.”—Poetry is right royal. It puts the individual for 
the species, the one above the infinite many, might before right. A lion 
hunting a flock of sheep or a herd of wild asses is a more poetical object 
than they ; and we even take part with the lordly beast, because our 
vanity or some other feeling makes us disposed to place ourselves in 
the situation of the strongest party.’—pp. 70, 71. 

Nor is this the case with works of fiction only. 

* The history of mankind is a romance, a mask, a tragedy, constructed 
upon the principles of poetical justice ; it is a noble or royal hunt, in 
which what is sport to the few, is death to the many, and in which the 
spectators halloo and encourage the strong to set upon the weak, and 
cry havoc in the chase, though they do not share in the spoil, We 
may depend upon it that what men delight to read in books, they will 
put in practice in reality.’—p. 75. 

That a lion is considered as a nobler animal than an ass we will 
readily admit; and if we were to describe a hero routing his foes, 
we should rather illustrate it by a lion hunting a herd of wild asses 
than a herd of wild asses hunting a lion. But are these the only 
topics that afford delight in poetry? Do we read with more plea- 
sure of the ravages of a beast of prey than of the shepherd’s pipe 
upon the mountain’ If we look to the history of mankind we shall 
learn from this new theory of the ‘ pleasures ‘of the imagination,’ 
that it is not natural for us to sympathise in the distresses of suffer- 
ing virtue, but that whatever we may pretend, we are, im truth, 
gratified by the cruelties of Domitian or Nero. The crimes ‘of 
revolutionary France were of a still blacker dye; but we cannot 
recollect that they were heard of with much satisfaction in this 
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country, nor had we the misfortune to know any individual (though 
we will not take upon us to deny that Mr. Hazlitt may have been 
of that description) who cried havoc, and enjoyed the atrocities of 
Robespierse and Carnot. 
We should not have condescended to notice the seuseless and 
wicked sophistry of this writer, or to point out to the contempt of. 
the reader his ‘ didactic forms’ and ‘ logical diagrams,’ had we not 
considered him as one of the representatives of a class of men by 
whom literature is more than at any former period disgraced, 
who are labouring to effect their mischievous purposes non vi 
sed cadendo; and therefore conceived that it might not be 
up le to show how very small a portion of talent and lite- 
rature was necessary for carrying on the trade of sedition. The 
few specimens which we have selected of his ethics and his eri- 
ticism are more than sufficient to prove that Mr. Hazlitt’s know- 
ledge of Shakspeare and the English language is exactly on a par 
ith the purity of bis morals and the depth of bis understanding. 


—— 


Art. X.—Origin of the Pindaries; preceded by Historical No- 
tices on the Rise of the different Mahratta States. By an 
Officer in the Service of the Honourable East India Company. 
London. 1818. 8vo. pp. 172. 

"THE rise and progress of the Mahratta States have been fully 

detailed by us in the course of our critical labour from more 
elaborate works than the little volume before us, which, though 
compiled with praiseworthy diligence and accuracy, possesses not 
sufficient novelty of research to induce us to resume their history, 

We pass therefore to a topic of nearly equal importance, of much 

greater originality, and, perhaps, under existing circumstances, of no 


ee consequence either in the struggle afoot or in the future 
fate of Hindostan. 


The Pindaries, or rather Pindarries, are a singular race; singular 
in their formation, in their habits, in their physical qualities, in their 
moral attributes, and in their social system. Chance made them a 
people; Le pe and pag constitute the a of their union; 
cunning and courage are patents of nobility, aud superior ta- 
lent for intrigue and military sill the sole title to command. 

The name of Pindarrie occurs.as early as the beginning of the last 
century in the Indian annals; several bands of these freebooters are 
meationed by Ferishta as having followed the Mabrattas in their 
early wars in Hindostan, and fought against Zoolfecear Khan, and 
the other generals of A . One of their chiefs, Hool 
Sewar, commanded 15,000 horse in the battle of Paniput, and under 
him they assumed a more regular organization. They were divided 
into 
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into dhurrahs, or tribes, commanded by sirdars; natives of every 
country were promiscuously enrolled in their community, and he 
was welcomed as a worthy citizen who to a stout heart added a 
horse to carry him on his foray, and a sword to levy contributions. 
They are, however, all of the Moslem persuasion, and the other 
castes whom they admit to their association are distinguished by the 
name of Ogirra, or strangers, while they address each other by the 
appellation « of‘ Sora ey,’ (brother.) At first, probably, they were less 
national ; but as they acquired wealth and renown in the Mabratta 
contests, ‘the vanity, natural to man, induced even these banditti to 
pride themselves on being what they were, and therefore to draw 
a line between themselves, plunderers by descent through several 
generations, and their accessaries, who could only boast of circum- 
stance, and not of lineage, to entitle them to the latrociniary 
honour. In their history we find the names of Heeroo and Burran 
mentioned as leaders of considerable note, and also Dost Mahum- 
mud and Ryan Khan the sons of the former. Their dignities are 
generally ephemeral, and genius and enterprize, often ina very few 
years, raise a person from obscurity to the highest consideration. 
In the rapidity of-their movements, their endurance of fatigue, 
their attachment to their horses, their waut of discipline, and their 
predatory mode of warfare, the Pindarries strikingly resemble the 
least civilized of the Cossacks. ‘Their number is stated to amount 
to between thirty and forty thousand; but in a community liable 
to such fluctuations it is not easy to form any very accurate idea of 
their real strength. A year of plenty reconciles many to peaceful 
habits, and a season of scarcity multiplies the horde of freebooters 
beyond the powers of common calculation. But whatever may be 
their force they chiefly inhabit the country north of the Nerbuddah, 
round Nimbawar, Kantapore, Goonass, Beresha, and part of the 
Bilsa and Bopaul territory. Unless when united on.an incursion, 
they live together im societies of one or two hundred, which, as is 
the case in most irregular combinations, are governed by hin who 
possesses the greatest personal influence. ‘These chiefs are called 
‘ Mhorladar’ or ‘ Thokdar,’ from ‘ mhorla’ or ‘ thok,’ the name 
of the party, and when several of these are united the aggregate body 
is called ¢od/; all detached parties are called ‘ buzzacks;’ the main 
body ‘ dubbur,’ and the leader or principal contmander, ‘ dubbreea.’ 
The lubbreea has no hereditary claim to pre-eminence, but owes 
his power entirely to popular opinion; military talent is the only 
passport to this station. ‘Thus raised, the obedience of the subject 
is not much to be relied upon. Men wild and independent are not 
to be restrained within bounds’ by voluntary submission ; and as the 
chief can neither punish disobedience, nor compel a due regard ty 
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his authority, it is frequently set at nought, and is, indeed, rarely 
more than nominal, except ip the hour of perilin the field. Policy 
and address are therefore required to govern the lawless and licen- 
tious multitude, and conciliation, as well as artifice, ave indispensa- 
ble qualifications in a lubbreea. ‘The hope, of plunder is the only 
inducement to follow him, and so long as he can lead the way to 
booty his instructions are waillinaly Eotened to, and his ordera 
punctually obeyed. The farther he advances into an enemy's coun- 
try the more firmly consolidated does his sway become. His fol- 
lowers feel their dependence upon him for immediate safety, and, 
perhaps, for their eventual return to their own country. Should 
the danger increase the lubbreea is clothed with dictatorial power, 
and the mogt blind subjection takes place of merely nomimal sub- 
ordination; but, the trial over, the Pindarry speedily relaxes into in- 
dividual responsibility, aud almost ceases to be a member of the 
community, 

The tract of country to which the Pindarries are principally con- 
fined is of a wild and barren description; and it will readily be 
conceived that such a people, recruited as they are by fugitives, 
vagabonds, and outlaws from other parts, are not likely to improve 
it much by cultivation. Want is the natural consequence of this 
state of things, and in addition to their long-established propensi- 
ties, necessity often compels them to issue forth in desperate bands 
in search of the means of subistence. When an enterprizing leader 
has determined on a plundering expedition he sends vakeels to the 
neighbouring thokdars to eogage them in his interest, and to recon- 
cile, for the moment, any private animosities which may exist 
among them. Having formed his league he appoints a time and 
place of meeting. He then developes his ulumate designs, and 
points out the districts which he means to invade. Those who ap- 
prove of the plan join the confederacy, while those who do not 
acquiesce in its expediency, or doubt its success, are at liberty to 
withdraw aud consult their own inclinations either by remaining at 
rest, or by seizing another opportunity to carry ov their favourite 
vocation. 

The mode of conducting their marches is in general as follows. 
When the lubbreea is ready to move he mounts bis horse, without 
making any one acquainted with his intention, and, proceeding to 
some distance, he causes his trumpet to be sounded. On the i- 
stant every man quits his employment, whatever it may be, and 
prepares to follow with the utmost speed. The lubbreea moves in 
front, accompanied, by his standard and trumpets. He waits for 
nobody, but allows them to join him as well as they can, and by 
this method he keeps his troop in a constant state of readiness. +o 
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they are the better enabled to be, as the climate and their hard 
habits render tents or baggage an unnecessary incumbrance. Eac 
person carries merely a few days’ provision for himself, and proven- 
der for his horse, and thus they travel for weeks together, at the 
rate of thirty or forty miles a day, over roads and countries im- 
passable for a regular force. They usually march about half an 
hour after day-break, and continue in motion till near noon, when 
they halt for two or three hotirs ; they again move forward, stop- 
ping to refresh at sunset; at nine at night they change their ground, 
and again at twelve, removing about two or three coss each time: 
each of these halts is denominated a ‘ ¢u/l,’ and when they think 
much precaution necessary they sometimes make even a third change 
of position during the night. 

This perpetual change of position confuses their pursuers ; and 
the suddenness with which they appear in a place diametrically op- 
posite to that in which they were last seen, and in a contrary di- 
rection to their apparent line of march, gives an air of magic to 
their motions, or inspires a belief that they are more numerous and 
in separate bodies, when in truth they form but one fod/; yet their 
common marches are only about five or six coss a day, and their 
lengest seldom exceed fifteen or sixteen. From the extended 
manner in which these expeditions are performed, they cover an 
immense space of ground; their line is frequently more than a 
coss in breadth, and nearly as much in depth, so that their multi- 
tude appears incalculable and always accumulating, as they carry 
off young lads from the villages in their route, whom they compel 
to assist in the care of their cattle. In this way they collect a vast 
quantity of -— of every kind, though the objects of their greatest 
cupidity are horses ; these they seize wherever they meet them, and 
not only mount their followers and load their booty, but have 
sometimes two or three led for each individual in the camp. Many 
stories are current in India of their adroituess in stealing these ani- 
mals, and it has happened that the best guarded piquets of the 
cavalry, in pursuit of them, have in the morning missed several 
horses, which the Pindarries had found means to purloin from their 
stakes within a few yards of the sentinels during the night. To 
accomplish this exploit, which obtains great eclat among their 
companions, the robbers crawl upon their bellies like serpents, 
stopping whenever the face of the sentinel is towards them, and 
pushing on when his back is turned ;—having reached the horse, 
they cut the cords by which he is confined, and placing their own 
black limbs in such'a position as not to be distinguishable from his, 
they back him out as near the piquets as possible without disco- 
very, watch their opportunity to mount, and suddenly gallop off 
among the bushes through paths with which they are acquainted, 
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taking the chance of the random shot which the startled soldier dis- 
charges after them. 
_ Their bivouack at night offers a singular contrast to the still- 
ness of a disciplined army, with its brief, solemn, and regular 
interruptions. When it is difficult to keep together on account of 
the darkness, they are continually calling to each other by name, 
and, from the noise occasioned by their clamour, the general. di- 
rection of the march is easily kept. * If the Jubbreea changes his 
course he sounds his trumpet, and the word is also passed from 
one to another; so that although much confusion ensues, they 
never so completely disperse but that they can again unite in a 
short time.—Should they be attacked at such a moment, it is 
sauve qui peut; they fly at full speed towards every point of the 
compass, and trust to chance to bring them together again ; yet, 
with great apparent disorder, there is still some degree of regularity 
among them, and some general principles by which they shape their 
conduct. Each ‘ thok’ has its distinguishing ‘ luggee’ or stand- 
ard, and proceeds in as organized a state as circumstances admit ; 
and though a thok sometimes. separates from a lubbur, individuals 
seldom abandon their thok. The buzzacks, or divisions, headed by 
some resolute and aspiring man, detach themselves in bodies of 
ten and twenty, and scour the country to the extent of six or seven 
coss, either in advance or on the flanks of the lubbur. When at- 
tacked, they invariably endeavour to lead their adversaries into an 
ambush, or draw them, inadvertently, upon the main body ; their 
practice being never to fight unless under great advantage.—Flight 
is accounted no disgrace with them; but when the rear is hard 
pressed, the most courageous and best mounted volunteer to de- 
fend it. Should the ‘toll,’ however, be dispersed, by defeat or 
otherwise, the Jubbreea’s trumpet is sounded to keep the fugitives 
together; and, as this signal may not reach the ears of the more 
distant parties, he sets fire to some stock of straw or stubble, as 
an indication of the spot where he is posted, and a rallying sum- 
mons to his men. It sometimes happens that individuals lose the 
toll for several days; but, such is their acuteness, from long cus- 
tom, that they will readily discover the track of their party, when 
those unacquainted with their habits would be utterly at a-loss. 
When the lubbreea arrives at the place where he intends to take 
up his quarters, he fixes his standard in the ground and dismounts ; 
those behind immediately begin to collect forage as the signal for 
a general halt :—every one passes beyond the leader, who is thus 
left in the rear of the whole. The men of each thok keep as close 
together as possible, and in this respect resemble the highland clans 
of Scotland, as they are all either kinsmen, friends, or dependents 
ef the thokdar:; No other kind of order is observed in their en- 
campment— 
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‘wampment—no guards are posted, no scouts sent out—but the lub- 
breea is expected to watch for the safety of all; which, as he cannot 
do by personal observation, he resorts to the frequent tulls or 
changes of position already noticed. So insufficient a precau- 
tion exposes them to be surprized ; and recent experience has 
shewn, that, both during their mid-day halts and night encamp- 
ments, they are extremely liable to be taken unawares and effec- 
tually assailed. It is, however, generally in their advance, and 
when free from apprehension that they scatter themselves so widely 
over the face of the country. In their retreat they proceed more 
compactly, and; if pursued, make marches of an extraordinary 
length. As their object is not fighting, but plunder, they have sel- 
dom been known to resist the attack of even an inferior enemy; 
and, if they are overtaken, they disperse, and re-assemble at some 
appointed rendezvous; or, if followed into their own country, 
through all their windings and doublings, and endless tulls, they 
immediately retire to their respective homes. ‘They find protec- 
tion either in the Vindhya mountains, in castles belonging to them- 
selves, or from those Mahratta powers with whom they are openly 
or secretly connected; of these Scindiah and Holkar are the 
chief—to the former the most formidable branch of the Pindarries 
is attached, and not unfrequently exercises over bis affairs an as- 
cendancy, like that of the Roman soldiery, or the Strelitzes and 
Janizaries of modern times. 

In all their expeditions the majority are mounted on a small, 
strong, and extremely active race ot horses, on which they bestow the 
utmost care, especially in regard to their food, giving them the best 
of every kind of grain they can procure, raw: though in a period 
of distress, these animals are trained to undergo the same privations 
as their masters. It is a common opinion that the Pindarries 
-give their horses large quantities of opium, to enable them to bear 
the fatigue to which they are constantly exposed ; but this appears, 
from the best information that we can obtam, an erroneous idea. 
The prisoners universally state that: such is not their practice. 
After a very laborious march, and when their cattle are much tired, 
those wlto have the means give them a small quantity, (about half a 
tola,) made into a ball with some flour and a little ginger, or some 
other stimulant. This is the only occasion when opium is admi+ 
nistered, except in cases of illness. Gram is seldom given, as they 
think it liable to disagree with their small cattle, unless boiled. 

‘Their usual pace is between a walk and a trot ; they very rarely 
gallop. Like the Arabs, by constant practice, they acquire a per- 
fect management of their steeds, but make no study of horseman- 
ship as a science. | In the day-time they take off the saddles, but 
never unsaddile during the night; on the contrary, they always sleep 
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with the bridles in their hands, and are in this respect ever prepared 
for battle or flight, or rather for the latter, since, on the slightest 
alarm, they spring on their horses, and are out of sight in an instant. 
It may be observed that they breed few horses themselves, but ei- 
ther procure them in their incursions, or are supplied by the Mah- 
rattas from the large herds reared in Malwa, ‘The proportion of 
these different sources of mounting their cavalry may be approxi- 
mated by stating that, in the party commanded by Buksoo, which 
entered the Deccan in 1816, amounting to between two thou- 
sand and two thousand five hundred, there were not more than 
one thousand of the best description of horses, the remainder 
being a breed of hardy galloways, The speed of his horse is the 
great security of a Pindarry; while he possesses that animal no 
danger appals him, and it is therefore almost the sole object of his 
regard; nothing argues greater negligence, nothing carries with it 
greater disgrace than the loss of bis horse, on which itis figuratively 
imagined he should always be mounted; no success can afterwards 
“ow the reproach, ° 
arms of the Pindarry are a lance or a spear and a sword, 

which he wields with admirable dexterity, though not exercised in 
that art ; they are nevertheless fully sensible of the great advantage 
to be derived from the use of fire-arms, but very few of them carry 
matchlocks, on account of the inconvenience resulting from their 
weight. They feel their inequality in this respect, and, from their 
fear of musketry, seldom venture to attack a gece so defended. 

Having from the work before us,and from more full, and recent 
information of our own, on which we can perfectly rely, described 
the mode of warfare, the habits, and arms of this extraordinary race 
of men, we shall now proceed to take a more distinct view of the 
moral and physical qualities of the men themselves, and add a brief 
biography of their chiefs. 

“The Pindarries seem to possess several of those qualities which 
we most prize in a soldier—courage, and confidence in their leader 
to follow him through the greatest perils, strength of body to un- 
dergo the utmost privations and fatigues, and fortitude to endure 
them without repining. Unremitted exercise invigorates their 
limbs, and enables them to sustain hardships under which stronger 
men would perish. Their manner of life, ever various and ex- 
posed to risk, inspires them with a promptitude to act decisively in 
the most trying moments; and in situations where others would 
tamely surrender from despair, they find a resource in their invin- 
cible spirit, and hope of safety by flight, At times they wallow in 
abundance, while at other times they are destitute of common 
necessaries ; but they do not sink in despondency. On the con- 
trary we may form some idea of their personal intrepidity and con- 
stancy 
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Staney from the resolution which instigates them to undertake 
journies to so great a distance from their homes, and through the 
midst of armies of whose superior prowéss and power they have had 
incontestible proofs. Mounted! on their sihsill hori, frequently 
heavily laden, without any other guide than the ittelligence of their 
lubbreea, they pass over an incredible tract of country, generally 
in bodies not exceetling two of three thousand men, holding an 
undeviating course until they reach their destination. The adveni- 
turous spirit of their leaders stimulates them to enterprizes which 
to weaker minds would appear impracticable, but in which they are 
well seconded by the devotion of their adherents. Their abstinence 
is often extratidindty. In a retreat their food is frequently nothing 
more than corn plucked from the fields as they pass, atid separated 
from the chaff by rubbing between the hands. This, with a little 
water, is the only sustenance they can procure, till they attain some 
place of comparative security, when they again begin their ravages, 
and go on plundering friends and foes indiscriminately all the way to 
their own country. The worst feature of their character is displayed 
on these occasions. They every where commit the most dreadful 
enormities, and it may justly be said that all theif good qualities 
are obliterated by their cruelty and barbarity. Their progress is 
almost always marked by the smoking ruins of villages, the shrieks 
of women, and the groans of their mutilated husbands. What 
they cannot remove is rémorselessly destroyed; and it has truly 
been observed, that were such pests ‘ permitted to continue their 
merciless depredations without molestation, the peninsula of India 
would in time become a desert, and the few inhabitants that sur- 
vived the general wreck, a band of savage and licentious robbers.’ 
Happily for the countries subject to their inroads, their stay in 
one — is but for a few hours, and two or three montlis the 
usual limit of their expeditions. 

It has been supposed, from the apparent directness of their 
operations, that their information regarding the countries through 
which they pass, and at which their ravages are aimed, is unusually 
correct ; but there are many imstances m which chance rather than 
settled design has been their guide. ‘They have no funds wherewith 
to pay the services of spies, but in their route they seize whomsoever 
the fortune of war throws im their way, and from the prisoners gather 
those particulars with which they wish to be acquainted. The 
probability of a large booty is the first subject of their inquiry, 
and the next the number of troops and quantity of fire-arms by 
which they are likely to be opposed. That the replies to these 
investigations, rather than previous intelligence, influence their 
motions, we would not state in opposition to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, were we unable to bring forward some proof in 
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support of our theory. The following incident, among several 
others of the same kind, has been related to us. When Buksoo, 
in 1816, crossed the Nerbuddah, his only intention was to have 
plundered the Nizam’s country, between the Kistnah and Goda- 
very, but on crossing the latter river he was met by a faqueer, 
who informed him of the richness of the country round Guntoor, 
and of the facility:with which it might be plundered, from there 


‘being no troops in the neighbourhood. The offer of conducting 


him thither was immediately accepted, all the former plans were 
changed or relinquished, Guntoor became the object of cupidity, 
and the faqueer rode on horseback at the head of the ‘ toll’ by the 
side of Buksoo, through a circuitous route.of above 700 miles. 
They laid waste the Northern Circars nearly up to Calcutta, and 
after the completion of the business a voluntary contribution of 
1200 or 1500 rupees was raised among them, and given, as the re- 
ward of his services, to the faqueer, who, on the retreat of the toll, 
went on a pilgrimage to Muckwanpoor. ; 
On this occasion, they collected an immensity of plunder, and 
pipers the most horrible cruelties. Aud it should be recol- 
ected, that they had been making similar incursions into the do- 
minions of our allies ever since the year 1811. In 1814 they enter- 
ed the province of Bahar, and up to the period of which we have 
been treating twice invaded the Madras territories. In the last 
inroad their augmented numbers and wanton atrocities threw the 
whole southern part of the peninsula into a state of alarm. Passing 
without opposition or difficulty through the states of the Peishwah 
and the Nizam, they spread themselves over the face of the country, 
and carried fire and sword almost from one end to the other of the 
district of Ganjam. On their return home, laden with the spoil and 
stained with the blood of our subjects, we have the satisfaction to 
say that several parties of them were overtaken and defeated by the 
Company’s troops, against which they were not able to contend. 
The success of our detachments under Majors Lushington, Smith, 
and Macdowall, as well as of the Sepoys under Lieutenant 
Borthwick, in the southern part of India, and the equally brilliant 
= of several officers of the Bengal army, had a very salutary 
influence in checking the boldness of the enemy, inspiring our own 
force with confidence, and convincing the native powers that we still 
preserved our ancient superiority in arms and the art of war. 
Heretofore their practice has been to plunder all places they 
can master; when resistance is made they dismount from their 
horses, and either keep up a fire from some shelter upon the de- 
fenders, or, in the event of their having no fire-arms, shower down 
large stones upon them till they oblige them to relinquish their post, 
when the Pindarries charge forward and storm it. If any of the 
assailants 
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assailants be killed or wounded they give up the attack. ‘The 
wounded are carried away on horseback as well as their means per- 
mit, but when unable to accompany the toll they are left to the 
mercy.of the villdgers. As soon as they get possession of a town 
every man seizes such of the unfortunate inhabitants as fall in his 
way, and compels them by threats and torture to make a discovery 
of the place where their wealth is concealed. ‘The usual mode in 
which they extort confession is by tying a cloth, filled with ashes or 
fine dust, over the nose and moutl»of the unhappy sufferer, and, by 
striking him forcibly on the back or breast, obliging him to inhale it. 
The suffocating pangs which result from this treatment being found 
the most certain and expeditious method of overcoming human 
fortitude, they are the most usually intheted. No regard 1s paid to 
age or sex; all are doomed to the same excruciating torments. 

Of the spoil thus obtained there is no regular division, but each 
man retains possession of what he can secure. Yet as‘ some must 
remain on the outside of the town or village to hold their com- 
rades’ horses, they are then entitled to a proportion from those who 
employ them; and, in this case, the booty is divided into three parts. 
‘The captor takes one as his right, another he bestows upon the 
person who held his horse, and the third, which is called ‘ peer 
bhata, (peculiar allowance,) he keeps for his trouble in getting it. 
In the event of an ‘ ogirra’ (stranger) acquiring a large booty, the 
thokdar will often seize the whole of it, unless he has been satistied 
by a douceur beforehand. Quarrels coutiuually occur relative to 
the distribution of the plunder among those who take it; these are 
always referred to the lubbreea for adjustment, and a small tax on 
each forms his chief source of emolument. He assembles a sort of 
council which settles the affair immediately, and the propriety of 
its decisions is rarely questioned. When it happeus, as it sometimes 
does, that the lubbreea himself enters a village to encourage’ his 
people, if he sees a party engaged in robbing a rich individual, he 
claims a share of what they may obtain. ‘This is occasionally re- 
fused, but more frequently granted, though more from personal re- 
gard than as an acknowledged right. 

This is the mode of arranging disputes arising out of the division 
of plunder. ~ ‘The more inveterate feuds which prevail among them, 
as well as among all other Mosleu? tribes, are not beard of during 
an expedition. When once assembled, previously to setung out, all 
former quarrels are lett in abeyance, and the utmost corditity takes 
place. The thirst of private revenge is sacriticed to the common 
cause, or its pursuit postponed until the Dussera or Mohurrum 
may afford an opportunity of gratifymy it with impanity. 

From the circumstances we have stated, i wil appear that even 
while we write new and famous leaders may have sprung up among 
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the Pindarries; but a brief sketch of those most distinguished, and 
the era when their extirpation was determined upon by the Indian 
government, cannot fail to be interesting. 

The lubbreeas of the parties which invaded the Deccan and 
the Northern Circars, are Buksoo, Bhattia, Bheeka, Syed, and Bajeé 
Narsia ka Rumzans. The chief of the Holkar branch of the Pim- 
darries is named Kawder Buksh; those of inferior note Tookoo 
and Sahib Khan. Their united strength may be computed at nearly 
five thousand horse, which are generally cantoned in the vicinity of 
Kunool and Shundra. Kurreem Khan, Cheetoo, (or Seetoo, 
as he is often called,) and Dost Mohummud, are also principal 
and powerful chiefs, and most of the subordinate heads of dhur- 
rahs or tribes pay a sort of tacit acknowledgment to their supe- 
riority. 

Of the recently more active invaders, Buksoo, otherwise Hoosain 
Buksh, is the most eminent character among the lubbreeas of the 
present day, and is accounted a man of the greatest sagacity and 
skill, excelling all his contemporaries in the condtict of a‘ toll.’ 
He is represented as a tall, fair, handsome person, of an athletic 
form, and about thirty-five years of age. Though brave and en- 
terprizing, he is cautious in the extreme, and never risks an action 
when he can carry his point by other mears. In difficulty and 
danger his chief resource 1s the consummate art with which he eludes 
his pursuers ; and his prudence and cunning have been manifested 
in some extraordinary retreats. Constantly on horseback from his 
earliest years, he is enured to every hardship and fatigue ; neither 
elevated by success, nor depressed by defeat, his courage and pre- 
sence of mind never fail him, and he sets an example of perseve- 
rance and fortitude in the most toilsome marches and imminent 
perils. He is also master of the great art of conciliating all around 
him, whom he attaches to his person by affability and kindness, 
as was evinced by the conduct of his followers on the march from 
the Nerbuddah. So strongly did they feel their dependence upon 
him, and so sensible were they of the magnitude of the loss they 
should sustain if any accident happened to him, that even in their 
most urgent distress, when in want of a meal themselves, they 
would always procure something for the lubbreea. Such is his 
reputation, that the best and bravest of the Pindarry sirdars fol- 
lowed him in this last excursion, confident of success under bis 
auspices; and the very ‘toll’ which accompanied him was not his 
own, but belonged to Cadir Nabob, who, notwithstanding his rank 
and title, was content to serve under him in the field. Bhattia and 
Bheeka’ Syed also accompanied Buksoo im his expedition to Gun- 
toor; but he was the nominal head of the confederacy. They re- 
mained united until they crossed the Kistnah : Bheeka’ Syed sepa- 
rated 
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rated from the horde after the plunder of Guntoor, but in his re- 
treat pursued nearly the same route as the other two, when, in 
crossing the Ajunta ghauts, he was overtaken by the Mysore ca- 
valry, who captured some men and horses, and kijled several of his 
followers. He is, nevertheless, noted as a gallant and resolute 
leader, whose courage is equal to any exploit. 

Buksoo continued his retreat from Guntoor, accompanied by 
Bhattia, till he arrived in the neighbourhood of Colonel Doveton’s 
camp ;—here he accidentally lost his party during the night, and 
sounded his trumpet for them to joiv him; Bhattia’s trumpet was 
also blown at the same instant, and the Pindarries were thereby 
divided into two ‘ tolls,’ which took different routes. Bhattia 
was attacked by Lieutenant Reid of the 20th, in descending the 
ghauts, and sustained some loss in making his escape; while 
Buksoo, either more wary or more fortunate, passed unseen be- 
tween the detachments intended to intercept him. It has been cal- 
culated that each man in his ‘ toll’ carried off between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thousand rupees ; and by his success in this under- 
taking, he not only acquired himself very considerable property, 
but added greatly to his fame as a partizaa. Emboldened by pros- 
perity, he now declared that he would render himself memorable 
as a lubbreea, and visit countries where the name of a Pindarry had 
never been heard! He accordingly prepared to ravage the British 
territory to the south of the Toombuddra, and to enter the Ko- 
keen. But obtaining information of the numerous detachments 
on the banks of the river, and of the natural difficulties of the 
country, he was obliged to forego his original design; and, after 
making a few marches up the north bank of the Kistnah, turned 
towards the north by Punderpoor. On his arrival near Barenda, 
he learnt the dispersion of Bhattia’s ‘toll’; the spirits of his men 
were much depressed by this news, as they apprehended the same 
disaster might attend them if they ventured too close to the vicinity 
of Jeroor, or Ahmednuggur, which Buksoo had proposed. They 
became loud in their demands to be led homewards; but the ‘ lub- 
bur’ having gathered but little booty in proportion to the others, he 
wished to afford them an opportunity of procuring more, and there- 
fore took an easterly direction, leisurely plundering the country from 
Tooljapoor to Nooldroog, where he was surprized by the detach- 
ment sent after him under Major Macdowall. The least important 
effect of that night’s surprize was the complete disarming and dis- 
persion of a body of banditti, who had been the scourge of the 
whole country. On this occasion, Buksoo suffered the greatest 
disgrace that could befall a luabbreea, by losing his two horses: his 
standard, his trumpets, and his matchlock were likewise taken, and 
he himself, not without difficulty, escaped from the field on < 
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The chief thokdars in Buksoo’s party are Cadir Nabob, whom 
we have already mentioned, Kolee Raomeeka Bhukna, (father-in- 
Jaw to the nabob,) Mahomudee, Buhadoor, Byram Khan Kala 
Bhukna, (calledalso Mawria,) and Bhuka Loda, (a Hindoo,) from 
Cheetoo’s army. Tookoo Dhakera Boocha Kyratee and Shaik 
Chund came from Kureem Khan. Cadir Nabob is, or was a per- 
son of considerable rank, and related to or connected with Cheetoo. 
The prisoners affirmed that he received a ball through the body on 
the night of the attack, which killed him on the spot ; Kolee Rao- 
meeka Bhukna is also reported to have had his arms broken. —Lu- 
deed, this was a fatal affair for the Pindarries, as Mahomudee, the 
first who raised the standard and proposed the expedition, was 
among the missing, and is supposed to have been slain on the field. 
Bhuka Loda is said to have been shot in the right shoulder, the 
ball passing through his body and coming out behind the left, in 
which deplorable condition he was borne off by two others on 
horseback. Buhadoor is a brave enterprizing buzzack, (leader of a 
division, )and was the individual who discovered the defenceless state 
of Khanapoor, and brought the ‘ toll’ to sack it. Byram Khan isa 
bold and courageous soldier; he covered the retreat of the ‘ toll’ with 
about forty men, when pursued by the Mysore horse, and by the 
bravery and skill which he exhibited in this emergency, enabled the 
wounded and dismounted to get out of danger. ‘Tookoo Dhakera 
separated from Buksoo with about two hundred men, to the north 
of Beder, to plunder the districts near Oodgeer and Maligam, and 
he is supposed to have proceeded to the sea coast near Bombay :: 
he is acknowledged to be inferior to none in courage and conduct. 
Bajee Narsia ka Rumzans is the chief who undertook to plunder 
Jugernauth, and entered the Ganjam district for that purpose ; 
little more is known of him than the losses he sustained in that at- 
tempt. 

As we have thus presented our readers with a distinct view of 
these characters, whose very vames seem as new as they are harsh 
to British ears, though they have been the cause of no small trouble 
and consternation in India; we shall very briefly sum up the notice of 
the greater chiefs whom we have mentioned. Kareem Khan is de- 
scended from au ancient Mahommedan family; bis early youth was 
spent in the service of Holkar, which he subsequently quitted for 
that of Dowlut Row Scindiah. His fame and enterprizing spirit 
soon increased the number of his adherents; he enlarged his terri- 
tories, partly by grants from Scindiah, and partly by usurpations 
Yrom the Rajah of Berar and Nabob of Bopaul, whose dominions 
he alternately invaded and ravaged. He possessed himself of se- 
veral fortresses, and, at the end of the Mabratta war, his power 
was such as to excite the fears and jealousy of Scindiah, who caused 
him 
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him to be treacherously seized and confined in the strong hold of 
Gwalior. Here he lingered some years in prison, but was at length 
ransomed, and resumed his former courses, in which he speedily 
became as imposing as he had been before. Scindiah, unable to 
crush him by open force, once more resorted to treachery, and, 
taking advantage of a quarrel between Kurreem and Cheetoo, as- 
sisted the latter, who overthrew Kurreem in a pitched battle, and 
compelled him to fly for refuge to Ameer Khan. Ameer Klan 
made him over to ‘Toolsa Bhye, the widow regent of the Holkar 
family, from whom he has since escaped, and is now at the head 
of his dhurrah, cantoned near Barseim in Bopaul. Cheetoo, at 
present the greatest of all the Pindarry chiefs, enjoys the favour 
and confidence of Scindiah. His force has surprizingly increased 
of late years, and is stated to amount to twenty thousand horse, a 
small corps of infantry, and a train of twenty ill served guns. He 


‘possesses the forts and districts of Sutwass, which run along the 


northern branch of the Nerbuddah to the south of Oujeen, and 
nearly opposite Hindia, the capital of a district of the same name 
in Candeish, on the south side of the river. Dost Mohummud, 
the son of Heeroo, is entitled from bis birth to hold the chief 
place over all the Pindarry tribes; he, is, however, inferior to 
Cheetoo, and his troops do not amount to more than ten or twelve 
tiousand horse, a weak body of foo., and a few guns. Wansil 
Khan, his brother, headed a party which invaded our provinces, 
and it was strongly suspected that they were accompanied by some 
of the troops of our ally, Scindiah. Their camp is at Bagrode, 
half way between Saugor and Bilseih, a district in Bopaul. The 
last of these leaders whom we shall notice is a remarkable person 
named Sheik Dullah, who, though only commanding a small num- 
her of followers, has rendered himself conspicuous for valour, and 
daring by his bold incursions into Berar, and his desperate attack 
on the garrison of Nagpoor with a few hundred horse. 

These are the principal Pindarrie adversaries, not of the British 
mterests in India alone, but of the tranquillity and civilization of the 
entire population of the Peninsula. Social order, and that security 
which is necessary to human happiness, are incompatible with the 
existence of such bands of robbers, who are ever ready to enter into 
the service of any evil-disposed prince or state, or of themselves, 
under their own fierce captains, carry desolation to the hopes of the 
husbandman, and misery to every habitation of peaceful man. To 
sum up their character, though we must allow that they are brave, 
enterprizing and vigilant, patient of fatigue, and possessing a con- 
fidence in their individual powers much beyond what is found in 
the generality of the natives in India, these qualities but render 
them the more dangerous, and extend the measure of their cruel 
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and barbarous ravages. It is impossible, also, to avoid perceiving 
that with some degree of discipline, they would prove a most for- 
midable instrument in the hand of an able and ambitious chief. 
To such av enemy we can only oppose the same alertness and ra- 
pidity of movement, which has, in several recent instances, been 
so successfully employed. ‘They are now too well convinced of 
their inferiority to our troops ever to risk a battle, and nothing ap- 
pears necessary to check their customary inroads but the same per- 
severance of pursuit on our parts which is exhibited by them in 
their retreat. They must be followed to their fastnesses, and dis- 
armed. Small as their aggregate numbers, even when taken at the 
highest, must be allowed to be, compared with the amount of the 
military power now arrayed against them, and singular as it may 
appear, that the depredations of a band of forty or fifty thou- 
sand freebooters should require a vast continent to rise in arms for 
their suppression, yet the description which has been given of 
the manners, habits, and composition of these merciless banditti, 
the character of the country through which their warfare is car- 
ried on, the looseness of the tenure by which peace is held, even 
among the more settled and civilized of our neighbours in India, 
and the tendency of any disturbance to stir up among those nations 
the elements of general confusion—these considerations, joimed 
with that of our paramount duty to protect the peaceable and un- 
armed millions subjected to our sway from havock and outrage, 
may render it necessary for the Indian government not to desist 
from the enterprize which it has been compelled to undertake, 
without having, in addition to the immediate suppression of this 
pest, provided by extensive combinations and arrangements against 
the possibility, or at least the near risk of its revival. 
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Art. XI. Brudstykker af en Daghok holden i Grinland i 
Aarene 1770—1778 af Hans Egede Saabye, fordum ordineret 
Missioner i Claushavas og Christianshaabs distrikter nu Sogue- 
prest til Udbye i Fyens stift. Odensee. 1817. 

HANS Egede Saabye is the grandson of the well-known Hans 

Egede, to whose employment he succeeded,—and after a re- 
sidence of about eight years in Greenland returned to Denmark 
and becaine a village pastor—his cure is at Udbye, im the diocese 
of Funen. A visitation was lately held by the bishop of that 
diocese, during which he became acquainted both with our author, 
and with his manuscript, which he considered as a ‘ valuable me- 
morial’ of the ‘ Golden Age of the Greeuland missions ;’ and by 
his recommendation the fragments of Saabye’s journal, now pub- 
lished, were given to the press. The work was not unworthy of 
the 
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the protection of the Danish prelate; for when the map of the 
world is spread before the Scandinavian, he may point with an 
honest and national pride to the dreary shores of Greenland. Un- 
influenced by the lightest prospect of temporal advantage, the 
Danish missionaries abandon all the comforts of social life, nay, the 
blessed light of the sun itself; but supported by firm yet temperate 
zeal, their labours become a calling of gladness, and their task of 
righteousness fills them, amidst their hardships, with happiness and 
content. Nor is the character of the Northman less honoured, 
though in a distant age and from motives widely differing, when we 
contemplate the hardihood and fearless spirit which induced the 
first settlers of these countries, Erick the Red and his companions, 
to traverse the unknown and dangerous ocean, until at length they 
discovered another Thule beyond thew own. 

It appears from an account of Greenland, published not long 
since at Copenhagen, by the ‘ Banque Commissair Collin,’ who 
compiled it from the official documents of the Greenland Com- 
pany, that in the year 1805, the two districts of West Greenland 
which are under the inspection of the Company, contained six thou- 
sand and forty-six native imhabitants. Population is on the increase, 
but slowly ; and Collin supposes that the ignorance of the Green- 
land midwives is by no means to be left out of view, when we en- 
deavour to ascertain the causes by which it is checked. Almost all 
the Greenlanders have been baptized, and very few heathens are 
found, except in Upernavick, the northernmost establishment, and 
Julianshaab, the southernmost one ;—so that their national divinity, 
Tongarsuk, will shortly be lett without a votary. According to the 
missionaries, the ideas of the natives respecting Tongarsuk were ex- 
ceedingly vague. Some considered hini as a spirit; others as a 
man. Some held that he was immortal; others, (as the good 
Saabye says,) ‘ that a certain noise could kill him.’ These contra- 
dictory accounts must be ascribed to the misapprehensions of the 
missionaries. False religions may be absurd and foolish, but they 
are cousistent in inconsistency ; their articles of belief are always 
definite ; such as they are, the idolater rests on them, nor does he 
enfeeble his fallacious hope with doubt or uncertainty. 

Mr. Collin speaks rather lightly of the benefits derived from the 
missions; he doubts whether the converted Greenlanders have im- 
proved much ia morals, or whether they believe less in witcheraft 
than their pagan brethren. Such remarks are not made in fairness. 
The bank-commissioner might have recollected, that a thousand 
years of Christianity have not been able to obliterate the vestiges of 
the superstitions of pagan times in his own country: and as te 
morals, it will be well if the servants of the Greenland Company 
exhibit even the small degree of improvement which he allows te 
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the natives. In Saabye’s time, at least, their agents were far front 
being patterns of morality in their dealings with the unsuspicious 
natives. The measure in which they bought the whale blubber 
trom the Greenlanders contamed one-third more than it ought, and, 
not contented with this mode of cheating, the knaves used to knock 
out the bottom of the tub, and place it over a hole dug in the 
ground, which of course was first filled with the greasy treasure be- 
fore the contents rose in the casks Saabye adds, that if the mis- 
sionaries, as the protectors of their flocks, dared to expostulate with 
the servants of the Company, they exposed themselves to the ill- 
will of these important characters; and he himself was vilely calum- 
mated by them on his return, as a reward for his benevolent inter- 
ference. 

The Greenland trade is of some consequence to the Danes. 
The imports of the colonies amount, on an average, to 85,000 
Danish rix-dollars; the staple exports are seal-skins and blubber. 
Seals are caught by the Greenlanders solely on their own account. 
The whale, asa royal fish, we suppose, is divided between them and 
the Company. ‘Till the year 1804, they shared it equally; at present 
only one-third of the fish belongs to the Company, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds reward the captor. Formerly the whale-bone afforded 
cunsiderable gain to the Greenlanders : but now, scarcely any market 
can be found for it, as the beauties of Europe have divested them- 
selves of the defensive armour which cramped the bodies and de- 
stroyed the health of their grandmothers. ‘The sea affords the 
Greenlander food and merchandize—the land but little of either. 
Tostead of employing themselves usefully on the coast, during the 
summer, they prefer chasing the rein deer; but his flesh can- 
not be preserved for winter stores, and his skin can only be em- 
ployed in making ‘ fruentimmerbeenkleder,’ which tremendous 
heptasyllable, as we find, by the help of Wolff’s ‘ Ord-bog,’ sig- 
nifies ‘ breeches for the ladies,” Where there is woman, there 
is vanity; and ‘ fruentimmerbeenkleder’ are as much in request at 
Kirgartursuk and Omanarsuk as Cashmir shawls at Paris. 

‘The Greenlanders are paid in goods of different kinds, which 
are delivered to them by the Company according to a fixed tariff. 
But, in the year 1801, a circulating medium was partially intro- 
duced :—‘ blest paper-credit’ has flown even to the huts of God- 
haon, where the ‘ Inspecteur’ was first authorized’ to pay the 
inhabitants ‘in bills of exchange of six and seven Danish skil- 
lings each.’ ‘This measure has been a real benefit to the Green- 
landers ; it has taught them prudence and economy; and they are 
far less improvident and hasty in their bargains than before : the 
inspecteurs therefore wish to extend this currency to the other 
settlements. 
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The Greenlanders are a clear-headed intelligent people ; they 
ean all read and write their own language: the chief benefit of 
civilized society has reached them, while its vices and its wretched- 
ness remain beyond the sea. Saabye'kept a school every day, 
except Sundays, from nine till two. The children flocked to it 
with delight, and he used to see the parents carrying the little ones 
to and from the school-house through the deep snow. The scho- 
lars could all read the Greenland language currently before they 
were twelye, years of age; Saabye employed them in copying 
* Pobtoppidan’s Explanation of the Catechism,’ and they amused 
themselyes much by writing letters to each other as well as to him. 
A\t the age of thirteen they left the school and were confirmed. 

- Like many of the American and polar languages, that of the 
Greenlanders is distinguished by the complexity of its structure ; 
it has three numbers, and the dual has three persons. The para 

digm of their verb, in combination with the various personal pro- 
nouns, branches into an infinite variety of forms ; and each primi- 
tive verb, by nreans of an affix, gives rise to a host of derivatives, 
extending through every variety of action; e.g. Narpok, when 
added to the verb which signifies to wash, causes it to signify 

* he does nothing but wash.’ Tarpok, ‘ he comes for the purpose 
of washing. Jekpok, ‘ he is almost about to wash.’ Ldlarpok, 
* he continues washing.’ Karpok, ‘ he is just beginning to wash,’ 
This is contimed through every mode and tense and person. It 
seems an instinct in man to pride himself upoa his language, just 
as singing-birds take a pleasure in their song. ‘The mierest savage 
mocks at the stranger who mispronounces his household words. 
The Greenlanders are critical observers of the purity of their lan- 
guage. If the preacher sins against its niceties in his sermon, they 
are sure to correct him when the service is over, ‘The difficulty of 
learning the language is a great obstacle to the missions, as several 
years elapse before the missionaries can speak it with fluency enough 
to be able to communicate freely with their parishioners. ; 

Before the year 1792 there were ten missionaries in Greenland, 
but then the number was reduced to five. During the last wa 
all communication with Denmark was cut off, and at length cne 
missionary alone remamed there. ‘The stipend of these good men 
is very moderate, which must be attributed to the limited resources, 
rather than to the parsimony of the Danish government ; it is 
paid to them partly in money and partly in provisions, but their 
fare is coarse and scanty, and they suffer great privations, almost 
approaching to distress. Saabye has given an unaffected yet forei- 
ble delineation of the feelings of the missionary and his family 
during the long and lonely Greenland year. ‘They have one bright 
epoch ; for it is a blithe and happy time to them, when the ice is 
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loosened from the rocky coast, and they can expect the arrival of the 
vessel, which alone reaches them in their solitude. Often deceived 
by the floating ice-berg forming itself, in mockery, into the shape of 
the friendly visitant, at length they see the white sails and the masts, 
and now she is riding safe at anchor in the bay. By this vessel their 
wants are supplied. ‘The active and pious housewife, of whom 
our missionary always speaks with tranquil affection, busies her- 
self in arranging the stores of the ensuing twelvemonth. There 
are letters, too, from friends and from relations, and books, and 
newspapers; and banished as they are, they live again in Den- 
mark, in their ‘ father land’—These hours of innocent happi- 
ness soon glide away; the ship sails; and the missionary and the 
partner of his toils remain behind, solitary and forsaken. To this 
season of bitterness succeeds the gloom of the polar night. A 
few days before the 26th of November, Saabye used to climb the 
high rocks, from whence, at noon, he could just see the sun dimly 
shining, with a soft and pallid light, and then the sun sunk, and 
he bade farewell to the eye of creation with heaviness and grief. 
A dubious twilight continued till the beginning of December, 
then darkness ruled. The stream, near which Saabye’s house was 
situated, roared beneath the ice; the sea dashed and foamed over 
the rocks, bursting in foam against his windows; and the dogs 
filled the air with long continued moans. His journeys at Christ- 
mas time were performed by moon-light, or whilst the merry north 
light danced and streamed in the sky. About the 12th of January 
the rays of the rising sun glittered on the rocks. He rose, bright 
in radiance, 
Breaking the lubber bands of sleep that bound him 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him, 
and the world startled from its torpor. They also felt a new life 
within them, they looked forward to spring and summer, and the 
= from Denmark. ‘ We even seemed to breathe more freely.’ 
‘Here,’ adds Saabye, (i. e. at Udbye,) ‘ we know not how to prize 
the daily presence of the sun, because we never know his absence. 
When others complain of the short December days, I think on 
Greenland, and thank God for the light which he gives us here in 
December.’ At Saabye’s settlement the polar day begins on the 
24th of May, but it was not till the beginning of July that the soil 
of his little garden was sufficiently thawed to enable him to sow it. 
Great labour had been bestowed in making the ground. The thin 
layer of earth which covered the rock adjoining his house was not 
deep enough for the spade, therefore our pastor and his wife brought 
good mould every now and then, which they carried m a tub, till 
they found it was sufficient to allow of vegetation. The details of 
their horticulture are curious. Cabbages flourished ean" | 
well, 
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well, turnips grew to the size of a tea-cup and Jost their bitter taste, 
and ‘acquired an agreeable sweetness ; but Saabye’s carrots were . 
never larger than the stalk of a tobacco pipe. Celery and broad 
beans would not grow at all; peas ran into bloom, but it did not 
set; the barley was killed by the frost. Vegetation was uncom- 
monly rapid. So much for exotics. Disco island abounds with 
angelica, whose roots afford a pleasant and salubrious food ; this 
plant is not found at all on the shores of the bay, though it is com- 
mon in the more southern latitudes of Greenland. The Greenlanders 
believe that a certain Angekok or conjuror came to settle at 
Disco, and not finding a supply of his favourite comfit, he towed 
the island from the south into its present situation. At the summer 
solstice, the sun at midnight seemed to be of the same altitude as 
he is at noon in Denmark in the month of December. And it is a 
glorious spectacle to follow him in his unwearied course, circling 
again and again around the heavens. The night sun sheds a mild 
warmth, and yet he shines with a broad unnatural glare: the sky is 
clear and the air calm. On the contrary when he is at his greatest 
altitude, fogs envelop the land, the air is sultry, swarming with 
tormentors of the insect tribes. On the 20th of July the sun 
begins to dip below the horizon; at first his setting is scarcely per- 
ceptible, but the night frosts soon increase, and remind the mis- 
sionary of the approach of the evening of the year. 

Little is known respecting the mineralogy of Greenland. Collin 
states that in 1806 an experienced mineralogist, the Berg-raad 
Giseke, undertook a voyage thither for the purpose of supplying 
this hiatus. He drew up a report of his discoveries in south Green- 
land, which he intended to transmit to Denmark, but the vessel by 
which it was sent was captured, and, as M. Collin is pleased to 
think, by an English cruiser. Greenland has been supposed to con- 
tain precious ores. ‘The early navigators listened greedily to tales 
of gold and silver. ‘There is not a greater proof of the increase of 
sound knowledge than our comparative inattention to these metals. 
Lund says that the widow of Captain David Danells told him that 
her husband shewed a specimen of gold ore to the Greenlanders 
whom he brought to Bietenty and they affirmed that the same 
was to be found in the fissures of the mountains. This is just such 
a story as we should have expected to receive from a captain’s 
widow. Rich specimens of copper ore, however, have been sent 
from Greenland to Denmark ; and it has been ascertained that beds 
of pit-coal are found there. The author of the Speculum Regale 
praises the costly marble of Greenland. It was of various colours, 
red and blue and green. These variegated rocks are probably situated 
on the eastern coast. We believe that only white marble or ala- 
baster has been found on the west coast. 
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Saabye suggests a plan for exploring East Greenland, whicli 
appears could be carried into effect without much difficulty. ‘It is 
simple enough. He proposes that settlements or ‘loges’ should 
be established one by one along the west coast till the line reaches 
Statenhook ; and that then the settlers should turn the corner, and 
ascend the eastern coast in the same mauner. When Saabye wrote, 
Julianshaab had not been settled; now the Danes have an outlying 
- even at Statenhook—-half the line has therefore been formed 

o danger is to be apprehended from the Greenlanders who inhabit 
the eastern coast, sume of whom occasionally visit Julianshaab 
The Jatters, whom we shall soon mention, may be more terrific. 

Thorhallersen’s description of the ruins of the ancient Norwegian 
buildings at Julianshaab, and at other spots on the west coast, is 
now before us. ‘The present colonists are able to breed cattle at 
Julianshaab, though not at the more northern settlements. The 
Norwegian houses, or the ruins supposed to have been Norwegian 
houses, are generally situated near a salmon stream. The walls are 
very thick and massy, more so than their height would seem to re- 
quire. We suspect that the courses were laid without mortar. 
Over one of the streams at ‘ Bals revier’ is an ancient bridge, con 
sisting of large flat stones, ‘ which, besides forming a road over the 
stream, must have been of great use in assisting them to catch the 
fish.” Eggers assumed that the numerous vestiges of buildings at 
Julianshaab indicated a corresponding population, and this was one 
of the chief arguments by which he attempted to sustain his para- 
doxical opinion that East Greenland was situated on the west coast. 
Wormskiold, however, has shewn that such an inference is unwar- 
ranted. Many of the ruins were probably only inhabited in the 
hunting or fishing season. Others seem to have been farm-houses 
or cottages equally used as temporary residences: this be elucidates 
by explaining the custom of Norway. ‘The Norwegian peasants 
are used to shift their cattle from pasture to pasture as the season 
advances and the grass is consumed ; and at each of the spring and 
summer grazing farms, which are sometimes at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another, they have a dwelling house with suitable 
byres and yards. ‘The scanty herbage of Greenland would render it 
still more necessary to adhere to this course of farming; and thus 
buildings would be multiplied, although occupied for a short period 
only in each year. 

Marks of husbandry can be traced in the soil, and the grass grows 
rank round the unroofed walls, which are standing in silence and 
solitude. The Greenlanders yet retain some remembrance of the 
former indwellers of the ruins. They boast that their ancestors 
overcame the ‘ Kablunet,’ or Europeans; and ‘ Pisiksarbik,’ ‘ the 
place of bow-shooting,’ received its name from that war of desola- 
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tron. Near the ruins which are supposed to have constituted the 
Norwegian settlement Annarvig, there is an ancient burial-place. 
Dead men’s bones start through the grassy turf; and the Green- 
landers know that they are the bones of the Northmen, and they yet 
fear to disturb them. 

Let us now recal the romantic days of the hardy adventurers who 
sleep beneath the soil of Greenland, by turning to the life of Thor- 
gill, the step-son of Thergrim Orrabeen, distinguished amongst them 
for his misfortunes and his courage. Like many of the heroes of 
Iceland his adventures were transmitted to posterity in the shape of 
a Saga of great but uncertain antiquity. All is not very sooth in 
these narratives of the olden time; much was believed which reason 
would reject, and Thorgill’s Saga is told in a tone of fond credulity : 
yet the outline of the story may be considered as correct, and even 
its exaggerations are no less illustrative of the character and habits 
of the warlike compeers of the Sea-kings of the north, than the truth 
itself could be. 

Thorgill was of a noble family, rich and powerful. From his 
youth upwards he had distinguished himself by his prowess against 
earthly as well as ghostly foes; and when Christianity was an- 
nounced in Iceland, Thorgill was one of those who first became 
converts to its doctrines. Thorgill’s constancy was destined to 
experience many trials, and soon after he had abandoned the errors 
of his ancestors, he dreamt a dream.—Thor came unto him in the 
night, and his looks were awful.—‘ Ill hast thou demeaned thyself 
to me,’ said Thor:—‘ Thou hast cast the silver which was mine into 
a stinking pool; but my wrath shall yet reach thee for thy mis- 
deeds.’—‘ God will help me,’ answered Thorgill ;—‘ I am right 
glad that al! consorting between me and thee 1s now at an end.’ 
Thorgill awoke, and found that the threats of Thor were not idle, 
the anger of the god had fallen amongst his swine; in a second 
vision which troubled his sleep on the following night, Thor re- 
peated his menaces, and was again defied. That same night an ox 
belonging to Thorgill experienced the ire of the tempting spirit. 
But on the third night Thorgili slept not, he watched with his cattle, 
and when he returned home in the morning his body was all livid 
and bruised. Thorgill told nought of what had befallen him; but 
the men of Iceland knew well that Thor and Thorgill had wrestled 
in the gloom. And his cattle died no more. 

And now there came tidings from Erick the Red, who sent greet- 
ings to Thorgill, and prayed him to come unto him in Greenland. 
Thorgill was happily married, aud living in ease and honour, but 
the message of Erick was welcome to the restless warrior. He 
immediately determined to accept Erick’s bidding, which he com- 
nuunicated to Thorey, his faithful consort. ‘Therey did net listen to 
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it without anxiety; she was not inclined to quit her home, and she 
attempted to dissuade her husband from the enterprize. ‘ My 
heart misgives me,’ said she, ‘ and good hap will not attend us: but 
betide what may, wherever you go I will follow.’ 

Thorgill placed bis property in Iceland under the management 
of trusty friends, and embarked with his family and followers. 
Jostein, the foster-father of Thorey, with his wife Thorgard, con- 
sented to share the dangers of the expedition, and the twelve slaves 
of Thorgill were destined, as he thought, to assist in the cultivation 
of the colony which he intended to found, little anticipating the 
misfortune of which they were to be the authors. 

Now it chanced that Thorgill’s vessel was forced to lie-to in the 
firth of Leirvog, waiting for a fair wind; and in the night Thorgill 
dreamt a dream. There came unto him a mighty man, who spake 
with anger,—‘ Il] wilt thou speed on thy voyage unless thou re- 
turnest to my faith; but if thou wilt again believe in me, [ will 
yet guard thee from evil.—‘ I reck not of thy care, exclaimed 
Thorgill: ‘ my way is in the hand of Almighty God.’—And Thor- 
gill awoke. . 

A fair wind rose, and the ship sailed out of the firth; but whe 
they had lost sight of land the wind dropped, and they drifted day 
after day till meat and drink began to fail them ; and then Thor 
appeared again to Thorgill and taunted him, but Thorgill answered 
with defiance. Thorgill’s companions, though they knew nothing 
of his visions, murmured, and said it would be well to make offerings 
to the deity of Valhalla. This their leader forbade. But Thor 
appeared to him for the last time, and promised to bring the vessel 
into a safe haven within seven days if he would believe in him. 
That will T never do,—was the answer of Thorgill. 

After drifting some days longer there came a tempest, and the 
vessel stranded on the coast of Greenland: Thorgill now felt the 
deep malignity of the demon. The shipwreck took place at the 
close of autumn, and the ice-covered mountains rose on each side 
of the bay into which the vessel had been driven. They succeeded 
in saving some of their provisions from the wreck, but these were 
soon exhausted, with the exception of a small portion of meal ; and 
the seals, or sea-dogs, which were caught by Thorgill and his com- 
panions in misfortune, constituted their chief food. In this mise- 
rable spot, and destitute of all help, Thorey was delivered of a boy, 
to whom they gave the name of Thorfind. 

Yule came on,—the weather was fine on the morning of the 
cheerless festival :—as the sun rose on Yule-day, it seems they were 
not within the polar circle—When Thorgill and his men went out a 
loud scream was heard from the north-west. The short day closed, 
and Thorgill and Thorey retired to sleep. ‘ Be still and quiet at 
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vight-fall,’ was the warning which Thorgill had given to his com- 
panion Jostein and his followers, ‘ and keep to your faith.’ Much 
was imported by this counsel; for Thorgill knew of the spectral 
foes who might assail them. Jostein and the rest came in with 
noise and merriment, and at length they laid themselves to rest, 
when a loud knock was heard at the door of the hut. ‘ Good 
tidings ” exclaimed one, and rushed out of the hut; when he came 
in again, he was raving mad, and on the following morning he 
died. On the next day the knock was heard again at the door, 
and another of Jostein’s men went out, and fell stark mad, and died; 
but just before he gave up the ghost he recovered his wits, and. 
told them how he saw the man who died yestermorn flitting before 
him. And then a pestilence came amongst Jostein’s men, and six 
of them, together with Jostein himself, died, and were buried in 
the frozen snow. After Yule-tide the vampire corpses all rose out 
of their graves. The pestilence broke out afresh, and Thorgerd 
and all the survivors of Jostein’s men fell sick and died before the 
end of the month Goe. These also became vampires in their turn, 
and swarmed day and night about Thorgill and his followers; they 
were mostly seen in that part of the hut where they had dwelt 
while living. At length Thorgill dug the bodies out of the snow, 
and burnt them in a bale fire, and the living were then at rest. 

Now Thorey dreamta dream. She saw fair groves and flowery 
geriens, and glorious shapes clad in bright garments. ‘ And I 

ope,’ said she, when she told it to ‘Thorgill, ‘ that we shall soon 
be freed from our hardships.’ ‘ Good indeed is thy dream,’ an- 
swered Thorgill, ‘ for it points thee to that home where good shall 
alway befal thee, and where, amongst the holy ones, thy spotless 
life and patient sufferings shall meet with their reward.’ 

Thorey often besought Thorgill to devise some means of esca- 
ping from this land of desolation, but he answered that he could 
find none. One day, however, he said that he would go up the 
ice-mountain to see if the ice were loosening itself from the land, 
which he did with his companions Sate and Kel, and Stack- 
ard, leaving Thorey in the care of the slaves. ‘They came back 
in the afternoon, and as they approached their hut they observed 
that the boat was no longer drawn up on the land. On entering 
the rude dwelling it was empty. Thorgill now apprehended that 
evil had happened. They stood still, and a slight convulsive sob 
was heard from Thorey’s couch. ‘They went up to it in eager 
haste, but she was breathless, and the little child was still sucking 
at the breast of the corpse. 

Thorgill built himself a canoe; the ice now began to drift 
away from the land, and he and his men were able to row along 
the coast to Salone. There they remained during the followmg 
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winter. They continued advancing with caution until they reached 
n part of the coast bordered by steep icy mountains, and here they 
drew their canoe on shore and pitched their tent. Fresh trials 
awaited them. When morning dawned the canoe had disappeared. 
Thorgill now despaired ; but at night he was visited by dreams of 
joyful import; wud he knew that better fortune was near at hand. A 
Toad voice was heard summoning the Icelanders to receive their boat 
again; and two gigantic women were seen for an instant by the Ice- 
landers, then disappearing: these beings had carried off the canoe, 
_ and by them it was restored. And in this frail bark Thorgill and his 
men cvasted along, till at length they reached first some straggling 
tents, the dwelling-place of one who had ‘ forfeited his law,’ and 
then the settlements of Erick the Red, the main Icelandic colony. 
The remaining adventures of Thorgill, though highiy interesting, 
are beyond our purview, and therefore, to borrow the usual phrase 
of the dene historians when their personages make their exit, 
‘ he now goes out of the Saga.’ 

That Thorgill Orrabeen was really wrecked on the coast of 
Greenland there is little reason to doubt. With respect to the marvels 
with which the Saga is embellished or disfigured, they are such as, 
in ar age of credulity, arise out of natural causes and the workings 
of the human mind. Of these none are more credible in their way 
than the ominous appearances of the thundering deity: they give 
a lively and strong attestation of the inward struggies with which 
our hero received the new faith, at the same time that they prove 
the sincerity of his conversion. 

The gigantic women seen by Thorgill are perhaps magnified 
in no small degree by the mists of Greenland ; but they may be 
conjectured-to have been the wives or sisters of the cannibals of 
Egede, a people akin to the Jatters, so often mentioned in the 
Icelandic Eddas. By the followers of Odin, the Jetters were 
represented as a race of savages towering in height above the rest 
of men. ‘They dwelt in caves, forming no community, but dis- 
persed in single families; they lived by fishing or the chase, bat 
they despised the food thus eatned when human flesh could be pro- 
cured, which they considered as a greater delicacy. Jotunheim, 
their chief seat, was a large tract situated in the very north of Asia, 
including the Siberian coasts of the frozen ocean and the adjoining 
countries, stretching westward as far as Finmark, and bounded on 
the east by the river Oby ; though the Jetters frequently wandered, 
both to the east and west, far beyond. each frontier. 

Under the names of Thursi and Hrymthesse they were also 
found dispersed amidst the mountains of Scandinavia where they 
long continued the hatred and terror of the more civilized Asi, 
by whom, like the other primitive inhabitants of the north, they 
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were invested with a supernatural character. Such was the giant 
Thrym from whom Thor recovered his hammer ; and who, stripped 
of fable, was probably only a griesly savage. 
‘ High on a mound in haughty state 
Thrym the king of the Thursi sate, 
For his dogs he was twisting chains of gold, 
And trimming the manes of his coursers bold.’ 

We shall not at present enter into the question of the affinity 
between the tremendous Jetters and the modern Russians; but 
it is thought that the people of Jotunheim extended themselves, 
after passing the Oby, along the north-eastern coasts of Asia, and 
that they crossed over to America, still keeping on the frozen shores, 
till at length: they reached Labrador, the Hellulland of the Ice- 
landic navigators; and from this country they might cross into 
Greenland. This itinerary has been marked out for the giants by 
Professor Thorlacius, a learned Icelander, descended from Thorgill 
Orabeen, and to whom we owe the publication of Thorgill’s Saga ; 
but it must be received as mere guess work, perhaps as a learned 
dream; for the migration of the Jztters can only have taken place 
when the American continent received its inhabitants from the older 
portion of the globe. Saabye tells us, almost in the words of his 
grandfather, that he has known Greenlanders who affirmed that they 
had been far up the eastern coast where they saw hideous bearded 
men of uncommon height, ‘ who without doubt are cannibals.’ 
Professor Thorlacius is also of opinion that the Jetters have yet a 
settlement on the coast of Greenland. This is a supposition 
coinciding in some measure with Egede’s accounts, with which the 
Professor seems to have been unacquainted, and is grounded upon 
the following facts: implements of wood of unysual magnitude, 
amongst others a walking staff fit to support the steps of a tottering 
giant, have, as they say, been cast by the sea on the shores of 
Iceland ; together with fragments of vessels of strange and unusual 
construction, of which the planks are neither fastened together with 
whalebone like the boats of the Greenlanders, nor sewed together 
with sinews according to the custom of the Laplanders, but fast- 
ened by wooden pins, and all of which are attributed to these scat- 
tered descendants of the ancient foes of the Asi. 

These accounts come rather in a questionable shape, yet it is just 
possible that the northern hemisphere may have its Patagonians as 
well as the southern one: besides which, nature seems to have sported 
in gigantic creations in the vicinity of the polar circle. ‘The north 
pole is the holy mountain of the eastern nations, the fabulous Meru 
of the Hindoos, the Kaf of the Arabian mythologists, and per- 
haps the real prototype of the Grecian Olympus. It is im ages an- 
terior to history that we must seek the origin of these -_— 
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May not the Hindoos have been induced to give the North Pole 
to ‘ Bramah, god of gods, with four faces, greatest of those who 
know the Vedas,’ in consequence of the awful and unparalleled 
vividness of the apparitions of the Aurora Borealis on the coasts 
of the Frozen Ocean between the mouths of the Jenisei and the 
Lena?* Gmelin’s description of it as seen there is exceedingly 
remarkable. ‘The shafts and flickering beams of ethereal light run 
from the north, multiplying themselves around and darting across 
the heavens with incredible swiftness, till they assemble in the zenith. 
The entire sky glitters and sparkles with ruby and sapphire and golden 
fire. Beautiful as the appearance is, no one can see it for the 
first time without terror. It is accompanied with loud hissing and 
crackling noises, resembling the discharge of the loudest fireworks. 
The wild beasts are alarmed, the dogs how! and crouch on the 
ground, and the Ostiack hunter coe ‘ Spolochi chodjat? 
‘ The spirits of the air are rushing by!’ Gmelin calls this tract 
‘ the very birth-place of the Aurora Borealis.’ In other words one 
of the electric poles of the globe is situated there. Such pheno- 
mena may well have led to the belief that Meru was the home of 
the gods, where they dwelt enthroned in light and power. 

Kaf, according to the Arabians, was once inhabited by the prea- 
damite kings, a primeval race of gigantic and monstrous forms who 
have yielded the world to the sons of man. These traditions were 
afterwards applied to the Caucasian ranges: but in truth they 
point us to the North Pole, the centre, as it were, of races of ani- 
amals of appalling bulk. The whale, the sea-snake, in whom perhaps 
we recognize the serpent of Midgard, and the kraken, yet encumber 
its waves; while the adjacent continents are heaped with the 
bleached bones and frozen carcasses of the pa bie and the me- 
gatherion ; and the feathers of gigantic birds, the prototypes of 
the roc, the simorgh, and the garuda, who once soared above the 
eternal snow. ere is no spot on the globe in which these 
relics of former creation are equally copious as in that portion 
of Asia which was deemed by the Asi to be the country of the 
giants: the Siberian never sinks a well without discovering the 
tusks or bones of the arctic elephant or rhinoceros. The islands 
at the mouth of the Lena are described by Adams as almost com- 
‘posed of the bones and horns of the mammoth ; and remains of the 
same species are very abundant in those latitudes of America into 
which the Jgtters are supposed to have strayed. Without laying 





* Captain Wilford places Meru in the highlands of Tartary : these remarks would 
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any great stress upon these coincidences, they are sufficiently re- 
markable. The discoveries of modern science seem almost to 
enable us to lift up the ancient veil of allegory and fable. 

The scenes presented by the arctic world are such as tend to 
exalt the fancy and nourish the superstitions of untutored man. In 
the thirteenth century the wonders of Greenland, its monsters of 
the deep, and its floating icy mountains, drew many a Norwegian 
thither, anxious to verify the strange tales of the wayfarer who had 
returned from this distant region. Their rude philosophy was ex- 
ercised in contemplation, and the solutions which they attempted 
of these marvels form an entertaining portion of their descriptions. 
The north pole, said they, is the extremity of the world, and the 
northern aurora flashes from the sphere of fire which surrounds 
the globe. The wonders of the polar ice are detailed at length 
in the Speculum Regale, in which the inquirer is told that there 
is more there than in all the world besides. When that work was 
compiled, and it appears to have been written in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, the barrier had already begun to accumulate 
round the eastern coast. ‘ It (the ice) lies more towards the north 
or north-east than towards the south or south-west or west; and 
many ships had then perished by being entangled in it. 

The ice offers many strange phenomena, which deserve to be in- 
vestigated by a philosophical observer. As recounted by the navi- 
gator, with all their terrors yet fresh in his recollection, they evi- 
dently formed the foundation of many a romantic tale of the middle 
ages. According to Saabye, the ice-islands possess an attractive 
power, so that large ships are driven against them, if they do not 
take the precaution of remaining at a proper distance. Others 
may calculate whether it is probable that a ship can gravitate 
towards an insulated mass of ice: but be that as it may, it must be 
recollected that there is generally a current setting in towards the 
ice, which at least produces the appearance of attraction. ‘These 
translucent and attractive islands remind us at once of the mountains 
of adamant of Sinbad the Sailor, and of Huon of Bourdeaux, and 
of Duke Ernest of Bavaria. The fantastic shapes and brilliant 
colours assumed by the ice are well known ; from these we have the 
fables of palaces of gems and diamonds. ‘The mountain of glass 
upon which Brynhilda was placed by her father, and from 
which her suitor Sivard the Swift brought her down, was probably 
modelled in the lay of the minstrel from an arctic ice-island. 
The mouth of the bay ‘ Witte Blink’ is even crossed by a tre- 
mendous glassy bridge, reaching from shore to shore ; the largest 
ships might sail through its huge arches. This fairy structure gleams 
-like the aurora, and the‘ ice blink’ is reflected afar into :the air. 
Sound is conducted and multiplied in a remarkable manner by the 
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ice. Unfrozen water is an excellent conductor of the acoustic vi- 
brations; does it retain that property when frozen? Whilst row- 
ing by the foot of an ice-island, the boatman speaks, and his words 
return to him re-echoed in distinctness from the lofty summit of 
the floating crystal. But this echo is a voice of danger; if the 
ice be porous or £ rotten,’ it is so shaken by the vibration that large 
masses are brought down by the sound; and the fragments often 
sink the boat of the unfortunate mariner, For this reason the 
Greenlanders observe a strict silence when they are in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the ice-islands. Saabye enumerates several fatal 
accidents which took place during his stay in Greenland, when this 
caution was neglected. Our readers will recollect that the Swiss 
guides are said to prohibit the traveller from speaking in the Alpine 
passes, lest the sound of his voice should dislodge the over-beetling 
avalanche. 

If Thorgill and his surviving companions, brooding over their 
misfortunes amidst the solitude and desolation of Greenland, en- 
feebled by hunger and disease, saw the dead men rising and swarm- 
ing round them, the apparitions in one point of view are not desti- 
tute of credibility. It is evident, however, that Jostein and the 
others did not become ghosts but vampires; endued with a porten- 
tous and demoniacal vitality, like her who haunted Thalaba the 
Destroyer. 

‘ Oneiza stood before them. It was she. 
Her very lineaments, and such as death 
Had changed them, livid cheeks and lips of blue. 
But in her eyes there dwelt 
Brightness more terrible 
Than all the loathsomeness of death.’ 

Whether it be an indigenous superstition, or the introduction of 
the old Scandinavian settlers, the belief in vampires is yet very pre- 
valent in Greenland. Captain Martin Jansen, who was wrecked 
on the coast of Greenland in 1777, tells us that the natives were 
dreadfully terrified by ‘the neighbourhood of the body of Boje 
Henricson, who was buried amongst the rocks. They siete 
dared to go out of doors, and they feared that many of them would 
die. When the Greenlanders kill a witch they tear out the heart 
of the victim and cut it in small pieces. If this ceremony is neg- 
lected they fear that she will rise again and avenge herself; and 
when an angekok is buried, certain ceremonies are performed 
to prevent the rising of the corpse. Amongst the Teelanders 


the vampire was as often seen as an incorporeal ghost, and a 
series of adventures very similar to those told in the life of 
Thorgill Orrabeen may be found in the abridgment of the Eyr- 
biggin Saga. 
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In Europe the terrors excited by these horrid visitants seem to 
be now almost peculiar to the nations of Sclavonian race, or to 
such as are in immediate contact with them. The history of super- 
stition will always be an important chapter in the great history of 
the human mind, and it would be well to inquire into the grounds of 
this most wild and absurd belief. We know not, whether it has 
been noticed that spectral visitations generally accompany a plague 
or pestilence. The vampires of Iceland and of Greenland pre- 
ceded anepidemy. Equally ominous were the spirits which in the 
time of Justinian ‘ were seen in human shape to intrude into the 
society of men, after which a most fearful pestilence followed, and 
whosocver was touched by any of them most assuredly died.’ 
During the great plague in the sixth year of Constantine Coprony- 
mus ‘ many imagined that they saw hideous shapes mixing in human 
converse,’ or entering houses and striking those who were destined 
to depart. It was believed at Constantinople in the seventeenth 
century, and perhaps it still is an article of popular belief there, that 
a gigantic female spectre stalks through the streets before the 
commencement of a plague; and the chariot of death rolls, at 
midnight, before the dwelling of the Breton peasant, who knows 
his fate is fixed when he hears its mournful sound. 

In England vampires seem to have been long forgotten; but in the 
time of William of Newburgh they were well known ; and here again 
they were found in connection with a pestilential disease. Such 
was the corpse which, as William learnt from Archdeacon Stephen, 
rose in the town of Buckingham, to the great annoyance of the 
townsmen, whom he assaulted in noon-day. At the same time, says 
the monk, an event of a like nature, and equally prodigious, took 
place in the northern parts of England, at Berwick upon Tweed. 
A dead miser, into whose corpse Satan had entered, rambled 
through the town at night, but laid hunself quietly down again be- 
fore break-of-day: his vagaries were stopped, as in other cases 
of this sort, by cutting the body in pieces, and consigning it to 
the flames. .And the rising of these vampires was immediately fol 
lowed ‘by a dreadful plague, which raged with unprecedented 
violence throughout every part of England. In the same manner 
the epidemy at Trantenavia in Bohemia was ascribed to the malig- 
nant influence of one Stephanus Hubnerius, who in his life-time 
had heaped together innumerable riches. ‘ Presently after his 
decease, which,’ as John Heywood tells us, ‘ was observed with the 
celebration of a most costly funeral, his spectre or shadow, in the 
sane habit which he was known to wear, being alive, was seen to 
walke in the streetes of the city, and so many of his acquaintance, 
or others, as he met and offered in the way of salutation to em- 
* brace, so many either died or fell into some grievous or danget ous 

disease immediately after.’ 
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Examples of this nature might be easily multiplied ; but we have 
given more than enough to shew that previously to the attack of the 
plague, or other epidemical diseases, a temporary delirium gene- 
rally affects those in whom the malady is lurking, or who are pre- 
disposed to receive the contagion. Whilst this hallucination 
lasts it conjures up the spectres of the dead before them. 

Our scientific readers will receive with mdulgence the observa- 
tions which we have added in attempting to elucidate the wonders 
of fe an Saga. They know that the miracles of the monk; 
or the tales of the village fireside, are not to be wholly or hastily re- 
jected by the philosophical inquirer. ‘They now command the elec- 
tric aura which gleamed with portentous lustre on the point of 
the lance, or burnt round the habatboliet, the omen of defeat or 
the harbinger of victory. By them is traced the eccentric path of 
the stone which fell from heaven itself in the days of the awe-stricken 
chronicler. ‘Truth is often to be learnt from the liar, and wisdom 
from the fool. Superstition may give a false colouring to facts, 
ignorance may distort them; but on the whole, pyrrhonism and 
scepticism oppose greater obstacles to the knowledge of nature 
than credulity. We may not be able to unlock the casket at our 
first attempt, but because we are so foiled at first, should we 
therefore cast the key despitefully into the deep? 
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Art. XII.—Investigation of the Cause of Easter, 1818, being 
appointed to be celebrated on a Wrong Day, Sc. &c. By a 
Member of the University of Oxford. 

B* the definition given in the Tables and Rules prefixed to the 

‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ * Easter-day is always the first 

Sunday after the full moon which happens upon, or next after, the 
2ist day of March; and, if the full moon happens on a Sunday, 
Easter-day is the Sunday after.’ This full moon is given in the 
tables on the 21st of March; according to which Sunday the 2¢d 
is Easter-day; but, as appears by the Nautical Almanack, the real 
full moon happened on Sunday, March 22d, and therefore, accord- 
ing to the above definition, Easter-day should have been fixed for the 
20th. 

From the well-known accuracy of astronomical observations, 
the occasion of this inconsistency is, of course, attributed to 
some error in the ecclesiastical method of computation. Without 
any attempt to point out the precise nature of the error, it has been 
supposed that the ‘ Tables and Rules for finding Easter’ were 
originally constructed on a false prmciple, and have at length failed 
in the object for which they were intended. 

Anxious to obtain some more satisfactory account of a fact so 
generally interesting, we took up the pamphiet before us, hoping, 
rom 
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from its title, and the respectable source whence it professedly 
comes, to see the matter at once set at rest, and the public in- 
structed in the true state of the case. Great, however, was our dis- 
appointment when, instead of a correct statement, we found a 
mere repetition of the imputed false principle in the original 
construction of the Tables—rendered indeed more intricate and 
confused by the introduction of another fact which has no con- 
nexion whatever with the subject, namely, the disagreement be- 
tween our computed year and the true periodic time of the sun. 

Leaving these misrepresentations, (from the consideration of 
which our readers could derive no benefit whatever,) we shall pro- 
ceed to an examination of the method on which the ‘ Rules for 
finding Easter’ are constructed ; from which it will appear that in 
their nature they are, and always were known to be, Viable to the 
inaccuracy of giving the full moon on a day different from that de- 
termined by astronomical observation; and that this inaccuracy, 
with the accidental concurrence of another fact, namely, that the 
latter of the two days, thus differently determined, falls on a Sun- 
day, has occasioned the incorrect appointment of Easter in the 
present year. : 

It was discovered by Meton, an Athenian astronomer, that, after 
nineteen years, the moon completes two hundred and thirty-five 
lunations, and returns again to its changes on the same day of the 
month ; which term of nineteen years is therefore called the Meto- 
nic or lunar cycle. If, in the first year of this cycle, all the days 
on which the full moons happen be marked throughout the calen- 
dar with the number 1, in the second year with the number 2, and 
so on progressively to the nineteenth, or last year, with the num- 
ber 19, the days on which the full moons happen, for any given year 
of a succeeding cycle, will be found by looking to what days in the 
calendar the number of such year is prefixed. These nineteen 
numbers, thus pointing out the days of all the full moons in the 
year, and especially that full moon on which Easter depends, hav- 
ing been printed in characters of gold, are denominated ‘ Golden 
Numbers.’ 

In process of time it appeared that the cycle of the moon, or the 
term of two hundred and thirty-five lunations, is less than nineteen 
average Julian years of three hundred and sixty-five days six hours 
by about an hour and a half ;* and when this eres increas- 
ing disagreement amounts to a day, the Golden Numbers would of 
course cease to give the true day of the full moon, unless they were 


days hes. days bra. |, ww 
* 49 Jolian yearsof 365 6 . 2+ . « . = 693918 0 0 0 
235 lumnations of 29 12 44° 2” 48” . = 6939 16 30 58 45 
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put back one day in the calendar. Such inaccuracy, however, was 
suffered to remain till the year 1752, when Pope Gregory’s reforma- 
tion of the calendar was adopted in England. The alteration then 
made consisted in this—that whereas, in the common course of 


leap years, every hundredth year had been a leap year, it was now . 


ordered, that only every four hundredth year should be a leap year; 
that is, three days were suppressed out of the Julian account in 
every four centuries, by cancelling the intercalary day in the first* 
year of three of them ; so that in one century of every four, the com- 
putation of time remained as it stood before the reformation of the 
calendar; but a day was omitted from each of the three other cen- 
turies. ; 

This arrangement necessarily affected the method of determin- 
ing the days of full moon by means of the Golden Numbers ; 
which, as has been shewn, was previously subject to a progressively 
increasing error. ‘The following meaus therefore were devised for 
correcting both the former error and that now introduced, and 
for keeping the Golden Numbers in future nearly to tae true days 
of full moon. 

It has been stated, that under the Julian computation the full 
moons take place sooner than they did nineteen years before, that 
is, in the same year of the former cycle, by about an hour and a 
half. This error amounts to nearly eight hours in a hundred years. 

From this consideration, at the beginning of that century of the 
four, which has its first year bissextile,—-the Julian computation 
having been alone used for a century previous,—the full moons will 
precede the time, at which they took place a hundred years before, 
by nearly eight hours. 

But in the three centuries which have not their first year bissex- 
tile, one day being omitted, according to the Gregorian correction, 
the full moons, in the first year of each century, will fall later than 
the time at which they took place a hundred years before, by the 
differeyce between one day and eight hours, that is, sixteen hours. 

These two deviations are thus provided for in the Tables con- 
tained in the Book of Common Prayer. The Golden Number 14, 
for instance, prefixed to March 21, 1700, shews, that the full 
moon, for a century, takes place on that day in the fourteenth year 
of the lunar cycle. In the year 1800, not being bissextile in the 





* That the years denoted by any number of complete hundreds are the first years of 
the several cgnturies appears trom this cousideration :—the date being from the Christian 
era, or nativity of Christ, (which, as in the case of the nativity of any other person, is 
by chronologers considered the year 0,) the year 1, at its commencement, marks one year 
passed since the nativity of Christ—the year 2, at its commencement, marks two years 

sed since the nativity of Christ: by continuing the same process, the year 1800, at 
_ apetatewarhonten marks eighteen hundred years passed since the nativity of Christ, 
or it is the first year of the ceutury. 
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usual course, the full moons of the fourteenth year of the cycle will 
happen about sixteen hours later; which not amounting to a day, 
the Golden Number remains as before. But in the year 1900, the 
same full moons become about sixteen hours still later: the Golden 
Number 14 must therefore be put on one day to March 22d; and 
the full moon will be advanced im that day about eight hours. In 
the year 2000, being a bissextile year in the ordinary course, the 
full moons will fall nearly eight hours sooner; which might make 
it necessary to put back the Golden Number 14 to March @ist ; 
if it were not that the full moon had been somewhat advanced in 
March 2ist, previously to the first sixteen hours additional. And 
this, in fact, takes place afterwards, as appears from the numbers 
in the third column of the 2d General Table, (by which the changes 
of the Golden Numbers in the calendar are indicated,) going for- 
wards and backwards, thus, 3, 4, 5,4; and again 8,9, 8, 9, &c. 

The changes of the Golden Numbers in the calendar are indi- 
cated by the third column of numbers in the second General Table, 
thus: The situation of the Golden Numbers in the year 1600 
being marked by 0, in the year 1700 it will be marked by 1; that 
is, the Golden Numbers must be advanced one day in the calendar, 
to rectify the inaccuracy before mentioned. In the year 1800, no 
alteration need be made ; but in the year 1900, to 2199 inclusive, 
the Golden Numbers must be again advanced; and again in the 
year 2200: and after the Golden Numbers have been thus ad- 
vanced twenty-nine days, they will again stand im their original 
order; that is, in the year 8500, they will be in the same situations 
as in the year 1600. 

Upon an examination of the construction of the tables and rules 
for tinding the full moon on which Easter depends, and especially 
the second and third General Tables, it becomes obvious that they 
are not calculated to give the true time of full moon; because all 
the calculations are made from a consideration of the mean time 
of the several periodic revolutions. 

The term of one lunation, or 29d. 12h. 44’ 2” 48”, is not the 
true periodic time of the moon in the heavens, which continually 
varies ; it is merely the mean time of a synodic revolution. 

The term of nineteen years, also, is taken at an average, though 
evidently of different duration, according to the variable number 
of leap years which enter into it. ‘Then a comparison is instituted 
between this cycle and two hundred and thirty-five lunations ; at 
the end of which, it appears, the moon returns again to its changes 
at the same time, within about an hour and a half. This difference 
is neglected till a hundred years have elapsed, when it causes the 
full moon to fall-eight hours earlier, at the beginning of the century 
which has its first year bissextile, and sixteen hours later in those 
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centuries which have not their first year bissextile; and, then, an 
average correction is applied, which, on the whole, preserves. a 
mean correspondence between nineteen years and two hundred and 
thirty-five lunations. 

Such is the construction of the Tables, and such the method by 
which the full moon affecting Easter is determined from them. 
Though uot so correct as they might be made, it does not strike us 
that any revision could render them perfect. In the present state, 
however, they are as accurate as ever they were supposed to be 
by those who understand them. Itis expressly stated in the ‘ Table 
to find Easter from the year 1900,’ that the corrections occasionally 
applied, are, ‘in order that the ecclesiastical full moons may fall 
nearly on the same days with the real full moons.’ Whence, then, 
this unusual and passionate attack ‘ on the present mode of com- 
puting the anniversaries of the Gospel History :’ as if a ‘ conviction 
of the fallibility of the Tubles’ were something new—as if some 
‘ progressively increasing error’ were just now beginning to take 
effect, and that it was become absurd to argue in favour of a per- 
severance in our present scheme of computing ecclesiastical time! 

No longer ago than the year 1815, the very same disagreement 
between the day of full moon given in the Almanack, and that de- 
termined by the ecclesiastical tables, took place, which has oc- 
curred in the present year. By an inspection of the Almanack for 
the year 1515, it appears that the Easter full moon fell on March 
25th. This was the eleventh year of the lunar cycle, for which 
the day of the ecclesiastical full moon is given by the Golden 
Number 11, on March 24th, a difference in the tables precisely 
the same as that now so much noticed, but not producing the same” 
effect, because the 25th of March, 1815, did not happen to be 
Sunday. 

These obvious, though different effects of the same cause might 
easily have been predicted, in the year 1815: and it argues a want 
of knowledge of the subject, to give the alarm subsequently to the 
certain effect, by a tardy denunciation of the cause which acci- 
dentally produced it. 

With respect to the writer's proposal of determining Easter from 
the astronomical full moon, such a method is liable to more material 
objection than that now in use, For, since the changes of the moon 
occur at the same point of absolute time throughout the world, but 
the account of time differs according to the longitude of the place, 
an hour for fifteen degrees,—the astronomical full moon may occur 
on different days, in two places of the same kingdom. If, for in- 
stance, the full moon happen at London on Sunday March 22d, so 
early as Oh. 10 minutes a. M., the same will happen at Dublin on 
Saturday March 21st, atabout 11h. 45 minutes p.m. In this case, 
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Easter would be celebrated in England a week later than in Ire- 


land. Such want of uniformity is, we conceive, far more objec- 


Stionable than the defect which occurs under the present system of 


ecclesiastical computation. 

As the consideration of the accuracy of our computed year, com- 
pared with the true periodic time of the sun, though unconnected 
with the fixing of Easter, has been introduced into the subject, and 
never rightly stated, we shall conclude this brief article with an ac- 
count of the present state of the calendar, and of the further correc- 
tion which would ren:er it perfect. 

The true annual period of the sun, or the time it takes to return 
to the same equinox, according to La Place, is 365.242222 days, 
or 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 48 seconds, within the fiftieth part 
of a second. This term is also stated by Vince, in his Astronomy, 
as the length of the year, from the best observations. 

The Julian year, consisting of 365 days, with one day added every 
fourth year, is, on an average, S65 days Ghours. If the correct 
time be subtracted from this, there will remain a balance of 11 mi- 
nutes, 12 seconds annual excess, in the Julian computation above 
the true. 

In the year 325, when the Council of Nice appointed Easter-day 
to be celebrated on the first Sunday after the first full moon next 
after the vernal equinox, this equinox fell on the 2ist of March, 
Such would, evidently, not continue to be the case, in subsequent 
years, on account of the excess, before mentioned, in the computed 
year, of 11 minutes, 12 seconds. In the year 1582, 1257 years after 
the Nicene council, this error had accumulated to 11’ 12” & 1257, 
or 9 days, 18 hours, 38 minutes; nearly ten days. ‘Therefore, to 
restore the equinox to the 21st of March, it was become necessary 
to omit ten days from the calendar, which was accordingly done, 
by order of Pope Gregory. And in the year 1752, 1427 years after 
the Nicene council, when the Gregorian account was adopted in 
England, the error had accumulated to 11° 12” 1427, or 11 days, 
2 hours, 22 minutes: eleven days were, therefore, rejected from the 
calendar; and the vernal equinox was restored to the 2ist of 
March. 

It is observable, that in the statute 24 Geo. II. ch. 23, made for 
correcting the calendar then in use, the definition of Easter is so far 
changed, from that given of it at the Council of Nice, that the con- 
sideration of the vernal equinox is wholly omitted. It remains, 
however, a criterion of the accuracy of our computed year ; since 
the sun being at the vernal equinox, in one year on the 2ist of 
March, if the computed year perfectly coincided with the solar year, 
it would always return to that equinox at the same instant. 

With the view of thus keeping the account of time correct, by 
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retaining the equinox at the 21st of March, another important regu- 
lation of Pope Gregory was adopted. The ordinary course of leap 
years was interrupted, by an omission of the intercalary day in every 
hundredth year except the four hundredth: thus three days were 
suppressed from the computation of time in four centuries, and the 
computed year became, on an average, three hundred and sixty-five 
days, five hours, forty-nine minutes, twelve seconds ;* leaving still 
a balance of twenty-four seconds annual excess, in the Gregorian 
computation above the true. They, however, so nearly coincide, 
that the excess will not amount to a day till 3600 years have 
elapsed ; and the equinox will, upon the whole,+ not take place 
twenty-four hours sooner than it did in the year 1752, before the 
year 5352. This is, indeed, sufficiently accurate for all pur- 
poses; for a great number of centuries must elapse before the 
equinox will be so far removed from the 21st of March, as to be 
sensible to the agriculturist. 

The correction, which would have rendered the Julian compu- 
tation perfect, will appear from the consideration, that the annual 
excess of eleven minutes, twelve seconds, exactly amounts to seven 
days in nine hundred years.{ If, therefore, when the calendar was 
reformed, it had been determined, instead of the present omission 
of three days m every four hundred years, six days in every eight 
hundred years, and so on, that seven days should be omitted in the 
course of every nine hundred years, the computed average year would 
have exactly coincided with the solar, and the equinox been fixed 
to the same day for ever. 





Arr. XIII. The Secret and True History of the Church of Scot- 
land, from the Restoration to the year 1678. By the Rev. 
Mr. James Kirkton, &c. With an Account of the Murder of 
Archbishop Sharp. By James Russell, an actor therein. 
Edited from the MS. by Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 4to. 
Edinburgh. 

THs work may be rather considered as containing valuable 

materials for the history of a dark and turbulent period, than 
as being itself such. It has been repeatedly quoted by Wodrow, 

Laing, and other historians of the period, and carries with it a de- 

gree of authenticity scarcely pretended to by other authors of the 





* 365 days 6 hours X 400 = 146100 days in 400 Julian years. From which three 
days being subtracted, as in the Gregorian account, there remain, in 400 Gregorian years, 
146097 days, ot 365 days 5 hours 49 12” in one average Gregorian year. 

+ On account of the correction of- the year being applied on an average, the vernal 
equinox, in fact, takes place on the 20th of March in a leap year, and on the first year 
after leap year; and on the 21st in the two remaining years. 
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time, After remaining for more than a century in manuscript, it 
has been edited, as has happened in some other cases, by a gentle- 
man who, although a curious inquirer into the history cf that cala- 
mitous period, and therefore interested in the facts recorded in the 
text, seems neither to feel nor to profess much value for the tenets, 
nor respect for the person, of his author. Various motives have been 
suggested for Mr. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe undertaking a task 
which at first sight seems inconsistent with his opinions, Some 
have supposed that it was meant asa requital of the ruse de guerie 
of the artful Whig who constituted himself editor of the Jacobite 
Memoirs of Scotland, written by the well-known Lockheart of 
Carnwath, and gave them to light in order to have an opportunity 
to stigmatize the author and his party, ‘This was the more readily 
credited in Scotland, as Mr. Sharpe is allied to that family, Others, 
discovering another concatenation, have supposed that the editor 
sought some opportunity, if not to vindicate the memory of his cele- 
brated namesake the Archbishop of St. Andrews, at least to throw 
out a few sarcasms against the enthusiasts by whom he was assassi- 
nated. On our side of the Tweed these would be deemed fanciful 
and whimsical motives for undertaking the very laborious and trou- 
blesome task of such a publication; but in Scotland, it would seem 
the ancient bond of ‘ kith, kin, and ally,’ still possesses, or is sup- 
posed to possess, considerable influence. 

Upon inquiry, however, we cannot learn that our ingenious 
editor claims any relationship to the slaughtered prelate; and 
we are reluctantly compelled to assign the labour which be has un- 
dertaken on the present occasion to the ordinary motives of an active 
and inquiring mind, which, after finding amusement in extensive and 
curious researches into the minute particulars relating to an obscure 
period of history, seeks a new source of pleasure im arranging and 
communicating the information it has acquired. Unlike the miser, 
the antiquary finds the solitary enjoyment of gazing upon and count- 
ing over his treasures deficient in interest, and willingly displays 
them to the eyes of congenial admirers. Perhaps we might add 
to this motive the malicious pleasure of a wag, who delights to pre- 
seat the ludicrous side of a subject, which, like Bottom’s drama, 
forms a lamentable tragedy full of very pleasant mirth. Accord- 
ingly, when his author grows so serious as to be tedious, the notes of 
the editor seldom fail to be particularly diverting, and rich in all 
those anecdotes which illustrate character and manners, anecdotes 
thinly scattered through a wearisome mass of dull and dusty books 
and manuscripts, which ouly the taste of an accomplished man, 
united with the industry of a patient antiquary, could have selected 
and brought together. We propose, before concluding this Article, 
to say something more of the tone and spirit in which these com- 
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mentaries are framed, but it is first necessary to give some account 
of the work itself and of the author. 

The pains bestowed by Mr. Sharpe have thrown some light on 
the obscure events of Mr. James Kirkton’s life, of which the fol- 
lowing is an outline. He was a presbyterian clergyman, aud as he 
seems to have subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant in 1648, 
he is conjectured to have been one of ‘ the antediluvian ministers’ 
of his persuasion, that is, such who ‘had seen the glory of the former 
temple, and were ordained before the Restoration.’ In this capacity 
he was settled as minister in the parish of Mertoun, in Berwick- 
shire, from which he was expelled as a recusant after the Restora- 
tion. In the year 1671, we find him engaged in a controversy with 
the quakers, who then had some proselytes of rank in the south of 
Beitleenl. Kirkton did not avail himself of the earlier indulgence 
which permitted some of the presbyterian clergy to exercise their 
ministerial functions, and accordingly fell under the lash of power 
for keeping conventicles. He was trepanned into a house by one 
Captain Carstairs, whose view seems to have been to extort money 
from him, or otherwise to deliver him up to government as a recusant 
preacher. In this emergency, Kirkton was delivered by the 
forcible interference of his brother-in-law, Mr. Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, who was afterwards subjected both to fine and imprisonment 
for having drawn his sword upon the occasion, and who finally suf- 
fered death for his supposed share in what is called from his name 
Jerviswood’s conspiracy ; being the Scottish branch of the Rye- 
house plot. Kirkton, after his rencontre with Carstairs, was out- 
lawed, and obliged to fly to Holland. In 1687 he again returned 
to Scotland, and condescended to avail himself of the benefit of 
King James’s toleration; a circumstance which probably, for a 
time, sullied the purity and corrupted the savour of his doctrine in 
the opinion of the w/tra-presbyterians. After the year 1688, Kirk- 
ton, with the other ousted ministers, was restored to his church at 
Mertoun, which he speedily exchanged, to exercise his functions in 
the Tolbooth church of Edinburgh. Here he continued till his 
death, in September, 1699. A son survived him,'who fell off from 
his path—and a daughter, of whom her father is reported, in a lu- 
dicrous and scandalous work, to have said from the pulpit, ‘ I have 
been this whole year of God preaching against the vanity of women, 
yet I see my own daughter in the kirk even now with as high a 
cockup as any of you all.’* These cockups were a sort of hat or 
cap turned up before; and, whatever truth there may be in the 
anecdote, so far as Kirkton is concerned, were certainly subjects of 
great scandal to the godly of that period, as the following passage 
witnesseth. 
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* I remember about thirty years ago, when cockups were in fashion, 
some of them half-yard high, set with wires, a solid serious Christian 
gentlewoman told me she was going to a friend’s wedding; her comrades 
constrained her to put herself in dress; she was uneasy in her mind, 
and thought she was not. herself through the day: when she came 
home, before she changed herself, she went to her closet to bethink 
herself how she had spent the loose time, as weddings and fairs are for 
the most part, and few that keep a bridle-hand to their spirits at such 
times; alter some thoughts, she went to prayer ; her conscience chal- 
lenged her so sharply, that she rose hastily, plucked it off, and threw 
it from her, saying—Thou, nor nosuch thing, shall ever come on my 
head or body, that I dare not pray with. O that all gracious praying 
souls, who have a mind for heaven, would take good heed what their 
Bible says, and notice this and such like instances, and lothe, hate, and 
abhor the sinful, vain, fool fashions of the day, that the perishing world 
are ambitious of !'— Lafe and Death of Alexander Peden, published by Pa- 
trick Walker, 1727.—p. 145. 

The same author informs us, in a passage that shews to what 
extent the vice of profane swearing had attained in Scotland, that 
Mr. Kirkton used to preach against it with a zeal certainly more 
laudable than that which he displayed against cockups. The note 
of his sermon appears to have escaped Mr. Sharpe. The whole 
passage illustrates the truth of the French proverb, Jurer comme un 
Ecossois. 

* 4thly.—Their dreadful unheard of ways of swearing,—the devil's 
free volunteers,—crying to damn their souls for Christ’s sake, and others 
for his glory’s sake, which are to be heard in our streets; others wa- 
gering their bottles of wine, who to outstrip in greatest oaths ; others, 
when their comrades are going for England, ‘request them, as their best 
service and news, that if there be any new-coined oaths, to write and 
send them down, for the old ones in Scotland are become stale. Many 
have changed the holy and blessed name of God to Gad, one of his sin- 
ful mortal creatures; yea, some called presbyterian ministers, who af- 
fect the English cant, tollow their hellish example even in their pulpits, 
which struck me with consternation and filled me with indignation, to 
hear the holy name of God so irreverently mentioned, or rather blas- 
phemed, and many tender souls complaining of it to me, declared that 
it made their hearts to quake. The reverend, sententious old Mr. 
James Kirkton said in his pulpit in Edinburgh, that swearing was not a 
saint’s sin, for it was not possible that a saint of God could be guilty of 
it habitually.’'—Jbidem, p. 140. 

‘The same biographer, (the zealous Patrick Walker,) who puts so 
severe a construction upon the affectation of correct English pro- 
nunciation, gives us another specimen of Mr. Kirkton’s preaching, 
which, if correct, will confirm the charge his editor has brought 
against him of prejudice and credulity : 

‘ It was one of the sententious sayings of the Rev. Mr. James Kirk- 
ton, in his pulpit in Edinburgh, insisting upon Scotland’s singular pri- 
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vileges above all other churches for a long time, “‘ that there had been 
ministers in Scotland that had the gift of working miracles and prophe- 
ain , which he could instruct: and that he had heard French, Dutch, 

nglish, Irish, and other ministers preach, and yet there have been and 
are ministers in Scotland that preach much more from the heart and to 
the heart than any he had ever heard,’ ”—Life of Daniel Cargell, p. 34. 


From all we know of the author, he seems to have been a serious 
and well-meauing man, not superior certainly to the prejudices of 
his time and sect, and credulous therefore in what flattered them, 
but incapable of perverting the truth so far as it was known to him, 
and having opportunities as a clergyman of eminence in his party, 
and from his connexion with a man of talents and fortune like Jer- 
viswood, to collect much accurate information. 

The ‘ Secret History of the Church of Scotland’ unfortunately 
only embraces the period betwixt the Restoration and the year 
1678, when, as we have seen, the reverend author was compelled 
to fly to Holland. Mr. Sharpe has added something to the narra- 
tive by printing the account of the murder of Archbishop Sharp, 
by James Russell, one of the actors. 

In reviewing the history of the church of Scotland, it will not 
be expected that we should draw a parallel between its discipline 
aud that of England. We believe that the doctrines of both in 
spiritual matters, unless perhaps upou some very dark and abstruse 
points of divinity, coincide with much exactness. However great 
therefore the external difference in respect to government, it will be 
now readily granted by Christians of both persuasions, that each. 
church contains and teaches that which is essential to salvation. 
And touching the’ points of external discipline in which they differ, 
we shall not perhaps greatly err in supposing that different kinds 
of church-government may suit a wealthy and a poor country, one 
where the reformed doctrines were introduced peaceably and under 
the authority of the civil ruler, and another in which those by whom 
the Reformation was received were necessarily obliged to plead 
their cause in arms and assert their liberty of conscience in opposi- 
tion to Roman catholic rulers. The great Shepherd of our souls, 
who, through all his works, has led us to seek our spiritual good 
by the means best adapted to our relative situations, has been 
pleased, from the very commencement of the Restoration, in both 
kingdoms, to make so wide a distinction betwixt England and Scot- 
land that as the attempt to introduce the Presbyterian form of 
church government into the former would have been like insanity ; 
so in Scotland, such was the aversion and so absolute the overthrow 
not only of the Roman Catholic doctrines, but of all rights, privi- 
Jeges, and property belonging to the national church, that it be- 
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came a matter of absolute necessity to establish a more popular and 
less expensive form of church government. 

In land, the rule adopted by Queen Elizabeth was to pre- 
serve all that could be saved of the old fabric, transferring the supre- 
macy of the church from a foreign priest to the domestic and natu- 
ral sovereign, and renouncing those vain superstitions and human 
devices with which a long tract of usurpation and priestcraft had 
darkened the lustre of the true religion. Not only the graduated 
ranks of the clergy and their former means of support were carefully 
assured to them, but many circumstances of dress and ceremonial 
were retained, some as laudable and decorous, some as indifferent, 
yet proper to be kept up, lest an alteration, in itself very extensive, 
should be rendered vielen by being urged farther than was abso- 
lutely necessary. Even in assuming the supremacy of the church, 
Elizabeth was anxious to guard against the misconstruction of such 
perverse persons as contended that she challenged the authority and 
power of ministry of divine service, protesting that she challenged 
nothing more than the sovereignty and rule, under God, of all her 
native subjects, ecclesiastical or temporal, of whatsoever class or 
religious belief. 

N othing could be a stronger contrast to these cautious and deli- 
berate measures than the progress of the Reformation in Scotland, 
which was literally brought in with a strong hand and an out-stretch- 
ed arm. All was there prepared, not for a partial but for a total 
change, and the hierarchy, long previously undermined, subsisted only 
by the countenance of the sovereign. The Scottish prelacy, long be- 
fore their final downfall, had become objects of envy and jealousy to 
the powerful and proud nobles.. They saw with deep sentiments 
of hatred Beatoun and other churchmen of mean birth raise them- 
selves by talents and learning to places of honour and dignity 
which they considered as their own birthright, and held those by 
whom such offices were, as they conceived, usurped, in high con- 
tempt and hatred. On the other hand, the dissolute lives and 
profound ignorance of the lower orders of the Roman clergy 
rendered them the scorn of the middling and lower classes in Scot- 
land. The exactions of the church were resented by the inferior 
ranks; their lands were coveted by the nobles and gentry. Add to 
all this, the natural turn of the Scottish nation for metaphysical 
discussion, indaced them to receive the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation with general interest and favour. And when it is recollected, 
that doctrines excellent in themselves and recommended by so many 
various passions and second causes were withstood by a feeble 
regency with the obnoxious assistance of a foreign power, it 
will not seem surprizing that the work of reformation in Scotland 
was carried through with an overbearing force, which left but few 
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vestiges of the ancient church against whom it was directed. Yet the 
form of church policy adopted by the Reformer John Knox, in 1560, 
in a mixed plan taken from the foreign churches of Geneva and Ger- 
many, not only admitted and enjoined a form of common prayer, 
but also a body of ten superintendents, whose office did not greatly 
differ from that of Bishops, saving that they were to be themselves 
preachers, and, to use the words of the Form itself, ‘were not 
to be suffered to remain idle as the bishops had done heretofore.’ 
Thus it was apparently the purpose of Knox to retain something re- 
sembling, in appearance, at least, the ancient form of church disci- 
pline. He is said to have received a message on this subject by a 
monk called John Brand, afterwards a preacher, from the catholic 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s, warning him either to retain the old 
form of church-government, or puta better in place thereof before 
he shook the other. And it was, perhaps, in conformity to such 
advice, though coming from an enemy, that Knox, in his first Book 
of Discipline, endeavoured, too late, to save from dilapidation such 
of the church revenues as had not yet been swallowed up by the 
secular nobles. He proposed that the church rents should be col- 
lected by officers called deacons, and employed in support of 
schools and colleges. But this was rending the prey from the lion. 
The Earl of Morton treated the proposal as a ‘ devout imagina- 
tion ;’ and this cold reception from one of the most zealous lords of 
the congregation was followed by the miscarriage of that part of 
the scheme. In fact, the regent, and the nobles whose interest it 
was necessary for him to consult, were in the act of using an indi- 
rect mode to possess thémselves of the church-lands by soliciting 
and obtaining grants of them both in lease and in property from 
those who held them under title of bishops, deans and chapters, and 
other dignitaries of the Scottish church. How this game was 
played, and what arguments were used to induce the churchmen to 
this system of alienating the rights of their order, we learn from 
the following singular incident quoted by a contemporary annalist, 
Richard Bannatyne, the zealous secretary of John Knox. 

The Earl of Cassilis, who from his great power in Ayrshire 
was usually called the King of Carrick, was desirous to obtain cer- 
tain leases and grants of few affecting the lands of the abbacy of 
Crossraguel, in his neighbourhood. For this purpose he entrapped 
the abbot, Mr. Allan Stewart, in the month of October, 1570, to 
a small town over-hanging the sea, commonly called the Black 
Vault of Denure. Here, when the abbot expected to be treated 
with a collation, he was carried into a private chamber, where, in- 
stead of wine and venison, and other good cheer, he saw only a 
great barred chimney with a fire beneath it. In this cell the deeds 
were laid before him, and he was required to execute them. So 
soon 
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soon as he attempted to excuse himself the tragedy commenced. 
He was stripped naked and stretched out on the bars of iron, to 
which he was secured while the fire beneath was adjusted, so as 
now to burn his legs, now his shoulders, and so forth, while the 
earl and his brother kept basting him with oil. This procedure 
soon removed the abbot’s scruples about the alienation of the 
property of the church; and when, having intimated his willing- 
ness to subscribe the deeds required, he was released from his 
bed of torture, his inhospitable landlord addressed him with a 
hypocritical impudence which is almost ludicrous. ‘ Benedicite 
Jesu Maria! you are the most obstinate man I ever saw. If 1 had 
known you would have been so stubborn, I would not for a thou- 
sand crowns have handled you in that sort. I never did so to man 
before you.’ These apologies the half-roasted abbot was com- 
pelled to receive as sufficient. The story, besides being a curious 
picture of the age, may serve to show that by force used or menaced 
the nobles of Scotland extorted from the catholic beneficiaries 
those surrenders and alienation of the church patrimony which took 
place at the Reformation. But it was plain that this course of 
proceeding must terminate, unless there were means retained of 
keeping up nominally, at least, those ranks of churchmen in whom 
the law vested church patrimony, and from whose grants the nobles 
might expect to secure it to themselves. Accordingly, it seems to 
have been chiefly with the purpose of continuing and legalizing this 
spoliation, that im the year 1672, bya convention held at Leith, the 
Book of Discipline was reviewed, and it was resolved that the names 
and titles of bishops and archbishops should remain in the church, 
being subject to the general assemblies of the church zn spiritualibus, 
and to the king in temporalibus. Even the resolute spirit of John 
Knox (though urged to resistance by Theodore Beza) seems to have 
acquiesced in this as a necessary measure; but we agree with the 
learned author of his life, that his doing so could only arise from 
the despair of being able effectually to oppose the introduction of 
this species of episcopacy. The bishops thus established as the 
means of transferring the church rents and tythes by lease or sale 
to the nobility, were long known by the name of tudchan bishops, 
from a stuffed skin of a calf called a tulchan, placed before a cow 
to induce her to suffer herself to be milked. ‘This species of church 
government. was a mixture of episcopacy and presbytery, both 
of which might be said to exist in the same time and in the same 
country, the latter for actually exercising the duties of the ministry, 
the former for managing or mismanaging what remained of the pro- 

perty of the church. 
There ceased not to be a warm and violent opposition to the 
name and order of bishops in the general assembles of the kirk, 
which 
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which displayed itself at various times, and with more or less suc- 
cess, untill 1580, when an act of the General Assembly declared the 
office of bishop, as then used in Scotland, to be an unwarrantable 
usurpation on the freedom of God’s church. Soon after this period, 
however, King James, who had experienced much inconvenience, 
and sometimes gross insults, from the presbyterian clergy, and who 
was moreover desirous of obtaining and exercising a certain in- 
fluence in church affairs, obtained, in 1585, from the General Assem- 
bly, a very limited acquiescence permitting the name and office of a 
bishop still to remain in the church, A statute, in 1598, ratified 
the sitting of such ministers in parliament as should be admitted by 
the king to the office of prelates—a provision so alarming to the 
more rigid presbyterians that one of them likened it to the Trojan 
horse, and another exclaimed ‘ Busk him as bonnile and bring him 
in as fairly as you can, we see him well enough, we see the horns of 
his mitre.’ In 1610 the king at length succeeded in obtaining the 
restitution of the order of bishops. And thus the church govern- 
ment of Scotland fluctuated from its mixed state to proper pres- 
bytery, and from thence to moderate episcopacy. 

The order of bishops was thus restored, but upon the most limit- 
ed footing, and differing in many respects from the more solidly 
founded aud highly ornamented architecture of episcopacy in Eng- 
land. The Scottish prelates possessed no ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
or pre-eminence; their sees were poorly endowed with the wretched 
remains of those temporalities which had not been alienated by the 
crown; their dress was a plain black gown, and the ceremonies 
used in the church were few, simple, aud such as in themselves 
were, to say the very least, decent and unexceptionable. 

But while it would be difficult for an impartial person, at the 
present day, to see any thing in the order of bishops, as thus re- 
established, which could threaten either the Christian or civil liber- 
ties of the kingdom of Scotland, and while on the contrary it seemed 
to provide for the order, dignity, and stability of the church, it must 
be owned that, considered with reference to the state of Scotland at 
the time, the experiment was ill-timéd, and excited suspicion in all 
ranks of people. 

The nobles, the proudest in Europe, were indignant at the preten- 
sions of the spiritual lords to precede them on ilivanedean while 
as the poorest in pera ty they were also aware that to support epis- 
copacy on a respectable footing, they would be necessarily, sooner 
or later, compelled to refund a part of the te ities of the 
church, which they enjoyed either by simoni compacts with 
former prelates, or by grants from the crown. 

The iferior clergy, instead of considering the rank of bishops as 
an object of ambition to which their order might aspire, pice 
might 
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might give them a direct vote and voice in the management of the 
state, and combine them with the other orders of government, 
held the office in a sort of sacred horror. ie restora- 
tion of episcopacy a rebuilding of the walls of Jericho; the bishops’ 
pre-eminence in the church, the precedence of Dagon; and their 
seats in parliament, the means of introducing the arbitrary will of 
the monarch, on whom they were dependent, iuto the council of 
estates of the kingdom. 

Notwithstanding these general prejudices the hierarchy was 
established without any express opposition, although its members 
held but a doubtful rank between the secular nobility and the pres- 
byterian clergy, contemned by the pride of the former, and hated by 
the jealous emulation of the latter. Success on this main point 
led James to attempt further alterations in the discipline of the 
church of Scotland, by introducing a certain part of the ceremonial 
of the church of nd. 

The common people, always liable to the most exaggerated im- 
pressions, had been preached into such a holy hatred of popery, 
that they saw its type and shadow in every thing which approached 
even to decency in the order of worship; so that, as a satirist ex- 
pressed it, they thought it impossible they could ever lose their way 
to heaven provided they left Rome behind them. The extreme un- 
popularity of every thing approaching to ritual or ornament was so 
manifest, that even in the first visit which James made to his na- 
tive kingdom after assuming the crown of England, not all the de- 
light of again seeing their sovereign could prevent the inhabitants 
of Edinburgh from manifesting the greatest disgust at the splendid 
ceremonial of his chapel. Notwithstanding the aversion thus openly 
testified, James forcibly introduced into the national church of 
Scotland five points of ceremony, well known by the name of the 
Articles of Perth. They were, 1. That the eucharist should be 
received in a kneeling posture. %. That it might be received in 
private in cases of extreme sickness. 3. That baptism might, in 
certain cases, be privately administered. 4.'That the youth should 
receive episcopal confirmation. 5. That the anniversaries of the 
Birth, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension of our Saviour, with 
that of the Descent of the Holy Ghost, should be observed as holi- 
days. Decent, reasonable, and moderate as these propositions must 
appear to every member of the church of England, they were totally 
uncongenial with the habits in which the Scottish clergy had been 
educated, and with the views, right or wrong, which they entertained 
of the reformation of religion. ‘The leading ministers appealed to the 
settled state of their church, which had subsisted for nearly sixty 
years, confirmed by ecclesiastical constitutions, acts of parliament, 
the approbation of foreign churches, and the manifold a of 
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God’s blessings. And they urged that ceremonials, supposing them 
in themselves things indifferent, cease to be so and become noxious 
when they give offence or scandal to tender consciences, or even to 
the weakness of our brethren. Even the Scottish bishops, aud 
especially Spottiswoode, archbishop of St. Andrews, gave a reluc- 
tant consent to these measures, and not without urging the maxim 
of Saint Augustin, that as even a change for the better disturbs 
by its novelty, so all innovation, not obviously useful, must be 
dangerous, by exciting disturbance without any countervailing ad- 
vantage. On the 4th of August, 1621, however, the Articles of 
Perth were ratified by parliament, and perhaps an account of the 
omens attendant on that concurrence between the crown and nobles, 
which fixed these innovations on the church, will best express the 
feelings and sentiments of the presbyterians. 


‘ When all the acts were now concluded, and the ringleaders were 
insulting over the defenders of ancient orders, gaping for thanks and re- 
ward, and wishing every one to have wings to flee to court with the re- 
port; the grand commissioner, rising from the throne to ratifie the acts 
by touch of the sceptre, at that same very moment was sent from the 
heavens in at the windows of the house, which was dark before by rea- 
son of the darkness of the day, an extraordinary great lightening, after 
the first a second, and after the second a third more fearful. Imme- 
diately after the lightening followed an extraordinary darkness, which 
astonished all that were in the house. The lightenings were seconded 
with three loud claps of thunder. Many within the parliament-house 
thought them to be shots of cannons out of the castle. It appeared to 
all that dwelt within the compass of ten or twelve miles, that the clouds 
stood right above the town and overshadowing that part only. The 
beacon standing in the centre of Leth haven was beaten down with one 
of the blasts of thunder. After the lightening, darkness and thunder 
followed ; a shoure of hailstones, extraordinarie great, and last of all 
raine in such abundance, that it made gutters run like little brookes. 
The lords were imprisoned about the space of an hour and a half; 
servants rode home with footmantles, and their masters withdrew 
themselves, some to their coach and some td& their foot. So the five 
articles were not honoured with the carrying of the honours, or riding 
of the estates in ranks. In the meantime, the Castle thundered with 
their fierie cannons, according to the custome used at other parlia- 
ments, ‘This Saturday, the fourth of August, was called by the people 
black Saturday. It began with fire from the earth in the morning, and 
ended with fire from heaven at the evening. When the fear was past, 
then durst atheists scoff and say, that as the law was given with fire 
from Mount Sinai, so did these fires confirm their lawes.’—Calderwood’s 
History of the Church of Scotland, p.783. 

Inauspicious as this commencement was, not indeed from the 
accidental circumstances mentioned by Calderwood, but from the 
disposition which the people so plainly indicated by thus interpret- 
ing 
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ing ordinary natural appearances as marks of the divine displeasure, 
it did not prevent Charles I. from following up the plan of his fa- 
ther; and while he vexed the English church by the introduction of 
new observances into their ritual, from labouring with more zeal 
than prudence to bring that of Scotland to the same model. 

By wringing indirectly out of the nobility the tithes to which 
they had acquired a right at the Reformation, the king gave the 
greatest possible offence to that powerful body without immediately 
benefiting the great body of the landholders. But the introduction 
of the book of canons and liturgy, steps which James had medi- 
tated, but from which he receded in just apprehension, set the seal 
on the rashness of Charles, A casual tumult arose among the 
meanest and most worthless of the audience, which was commenced 
by a female, of whom the proverb is still current, 

That when a woman scolding mad is, 
We call her daft as Jenny Geddes. 

Yet so wide and so general was the disaffection to the government, 
that this slight tumult soon spread into a general, almost an uni- 
versal national insurrection, led by a discontented nobility, inflamed 
by preachers who boasted something of learning and more of rude 
eloquence, and supported by a hardy population, who conceived 
that in fighting the cause’of presbytery they were defending that of 
heaven. The success of the Scottish in two successive wars, or 
rather abortive attempts at hostility, gave great and preponderating 
weight to the clergy of that kingdom, in whose cause and by whose 
exhortations the war had been undertaken. We wish to speak of 
these men with the respect which in many points of view they deserve. 
Their leaders possessed a competent share of jearning and no small 
quantity of natural parts; their lives were, generally speakiig, re- 
gular, even to ascetic severity ; and they rejected and condemned 
even innocent pleasures and elegant pursuits, as unworthy of men 
dedicated to the explanation and maintenance of true religion. 
But in the imperfect state of humanity, even virtues carried to ex- 
tremity run into error and indeed into vice. Conscious rectitude of 
intention hurried these eminent men (for many of them deserved 
that name) into the extremes of spiritual pride and intolerance ; and 
what they esteemed the indubitable truth of their cause made them 
too anxious to enforce their tenets to hesitate about the means of 
accomplishing an event so desirable. Their friends were the friends, 
their opponents were the enemies, of heaven; it was scarcely pos- 
sible to do too much in behalf of the one or for the suppression of 
the other. The theocracy which the clergy asserted in behalf of the 
kirk was not in those days so distinctly understood or so prudently re- 
gulated, but that its adininistrators too often interfered with the civil 
rule of the kingdom. The Scottish ministers remembered the saying 
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of old Mellvin, when grasping King James the Sixth’s sleeve, he 
told him that in Scotland there were two kingdoms, that in which 
he was acknowledged monarch, and that in which kings and nobles 
were but God’s silly vassals; and they were but too apt té assert the 
superiority of the last, which was visibly governed by the assembly 
of the kirk (that is, by themselves) in the name of their unseen aad 
omnipotent Head. To disobey the king might be high treason, but 
to disobey the kirk, acting in the name of the Deity, was a yet 
deeper crime, and was to be feared as incurring the wrath which is 
fatal both to body and soul. ‘The intolerant character of the So- 
lemn League and Covenant corresponded with the writings of some 
of their more ardent divines. Some of these theologians (falling cer- 
tainly into one of the very worst errors of the Roman church) went 
so far as to assert that men living papists and dying so, holding the 
complex body of their principles, cannot obtain salvation. The 
ruder class, as they termed the church of Rome the whore of Ba- 
bylon, gave little better terms to that of England; and we find pre- 
lacy called in their writings ‘a grey-haired strumpet, mother and 
daughter of popery, having a skin and face as black as a blacka- 
moor with perjury and defection.’ 

But intolerant as these preachers were upon principle, and incom- 
petent from their ignorance of the world, and of worldly policy, to 
the management of state affairs, the zeal of the Scottish people gave 
them a predominating influence in the management of the state sub- 
sequent to 1639. The total destruction of the hierarchy, and the 
re-establishment of the church on a model purely republican, was 
their first and most joyful labour. Proceeding now on the princi- 
ple not merely of but of rigid presbytery, the lay-patrons 
were deprived of all right of presentation, and the power of calling 
to a cure was vested in the Kirk Sessions, or parochial meeting of 
the elders of the parish. The minister was the continual president 
or moderator of this body; and, in case of vacancy in the cure, a 
neighbouring cl an was called in to supply the place. ‘This 
privilege of free election completed the popular character of the 
church, but at the same time rendered the preachers too dependent 
upon popularity and the humours of their audience. 

The kirk, thus reformed, had no occasion to regret the mystical 
union supposed to exist betwixt church and state by the imterven- 
tion of the lords spiritual. The clergy had been so much the soul 
of the insurrection, which gave to Scotland a sort of temporary in- 
dependence, that they both claimed and possessed the means of 
making their opinions heard aud received by all true followers 
of the Covenant. It could hardly be otherwise, for it was in their 
name and behalf, and by their influence, that the aristocracy of 
Scotland had once more proved too mighty for the crown. The 
* doctor’s 
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*doctor’s chair’ was not indeed ‘ stuck into the throne,’ but was sub- 
stituted m its stead; and the estates of Scotland had no influence 
in the government of that kingdom that was not shared and often ob- 
scured by that of the General Assemblies. 

possession of so much power had its usual effects on the 
weakness of humanity. Wodrow himself, after declaring, that the 
church, as reformed in 1639, was. ‘ fair as the moon and terrible 
as an army with banners,’ allows that, as it is difficult to carry a 
full cup steadily, there. were errors even in that brilliant period ; 
amongst which he justly reckons the fierce division of the presby- 
terians, in 1650, into Resolutioners and Remonstrators; the for- 
mer being such as made common cause with the Royalists against 
Cromwell ; the latter, those who refused to admit the support of the 
Malignants or Cavaliers, and shewed an early inclination to fra- 
ternize with the English sectaries. But the historian might have 
added the previous and more important blunder, that when Scot- 
land was in a condition to have acted the important part of an 
armed mediator betwixt Charles and his parliament, the jnfluence 
of the absurd and crusading idea of extending the reign of presby- 
tery, induced her rulers to throw their whole weight inte the scale 
of the latter, by which they missed the opportunity of bringing the 
civil war to a conclusion, and ultimately set fire to their own Diana 
in her Ephesian temple. __, 

The reign of presbytery was at this period abridged by the course 
of events, The violence and arrogance of many of these men, who 
acted in the name of the Deity, and affected to be the immediate 
channels through which his will as well as his doctrines were inti- 
mated to the people, received a fearful castigation after the battles 
of Dunbar and Worcester, and subsequent subjugation of Scotland. 
The Independents met their texts with teats, but dissolved their 
General Assembly by the more expeditions argument of a military 
force. Lieutenant-colovel Cottrell, backed by a detachment of foot 
and horse, entered the assembly aud demanded to know whether they 
sat by the authority of the parliament of the Commonwealth of 
England, of the English commander-in-chief, or of the Scottish 
judges. When the Moderators replied that they were an ecclesias- 
tical synod—a spiritual court of Jesus Christ, who held their autho- 
rity from heaven, the republican officer commanded them to begone, 
or they should be dragged from the room. 

‘ He led us,’ says Baillie, (who shared in this calamitous expulsion,) 
‘ through the whole streets a mile out of the town, encompassing us 
with foot companies of musqueteers, and horsemen without, all the 
people gazing and mourning as at the saddest spectacle they had ever 
seen. hen he had led us a mile without the town, he then declared 
what further he had in commission, that we would not dare to meet any 
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more above three in number; and that against eight o'clock to- 
morrow we should depart the town, under pain of being guilty of 
breaking the public peace; and the day following, by sound of trum- 
pet, we were commanded off the town, under the pain of present im- 
prisonment. Thus our General Assembly, the glory and strength of 
our church upon earth, is by your soldiery crushed and trode under 
foot, without the least provocation from us, at this time, either in 
word or deed. —Baillie’s Letters, vol. ii. p. 370. 


The same author gives several specimens of the mode in which 
the appointment of . ateaete took place during the usurpation.— 
If named by the presbytery of the bounds, the minister who re- 
ceived the cure had to preach im the fields, without a stipend ; 
those only who were appointed upon the call of the Remonstrants, 
or by the actual power of the sword, received any temporal advan- 
tage from their benefices. 

In these circumstances, the Restoration was hailed by most of 
the presbyterians as a joyful event, which promised to relieve Scot- 
land from the ignominious bondage of the English garrisons, and 
her national church from the degraded state of subjection to which 
she had been reduced. The call of the king to the throne was so 
unanimously uttered, that they possessed neither the time nor the 
means, perhaps not even the inclination, to arrange any precise sti- 
pulations for any particular form of church policy; and men’s minds 
were at the time so weary of the disputes which had given rise te 
such unbounded misery, that it seemed to be left to the king, the 
church of Scotland lying in ruins, to chuse whether he would re- 
build her bulwarks on the model of moderate episcopacy, which they 
displayed before 1639, or on the more republican system which 
was substituted at that period. Those who held neither episcopacy 
nor presbytery to be systems of divine derivation or positive ordi- 
nance, naturally inquired which was likely to promote the tranquil- 
lity and suit the temper of the people; and the point was accor- 
dingly keenly agitated in the council of Charles. Middleton, a 

Ilant soldier, but a man of a rash overbearing temper and disso- 

ute manners, assuming the high tone of a determined loyalist, 
exhorted the king to seize the opportunity of putting Scotland at 
rest for ever, by annulling the Solemn League and Covenant as 
an unlawful association, and re-establishing the order of bishops. 
Lauderdale, with equal professions of devotion to the king’s interest, 
and with much ridicule of the formality of presbyterians, adroitly 
thrown in to gratify the king’s humour, advised Charles to proceed 
more cautiously, and for the present to leave the presbyterian church 
government undisturbed, and suffer them for a longer space to enjoy 
their beloved Covenant. There were many, he said, of the first rank 
iu Scotland who were still so wedded to this engagement, that they 
would 
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would as soon renounce the four gospels ; and some time and argu- 
ment would, he contended, be necessary to bring them to another 
way of thinking. The former opinion prevailed, and Middleton re- 
ceived full powers to proceed in the introduction of episcopacy 
without delay. 

The too-celebrated James Sharp, himself a leading presbyterian 
minister, entrusted with the cause of the presbyterian resolutioners 
or royalists, contributed not a little to this change, foreseeing his 
own aggrandizement as primate of Saint Andrews. Our ingenious 
editor has thrown some palliating colouring upon a character usually 
painted with the most detestable features. He has proved that, either 
from shame or compassion, bis namesake occasionally interfered to 
prevent the severities directed against some of theremonstrant clergy, 
and that in his office of primate he was active in reproving the immo- 
rality even of his own most powerful friend. A letter to the High 
Commissioner Rothes, upon the licence of his conduct, (p. 213) 
is in a style of pastoral reproof well becoming a father of the 
church. But the great stain will always remain, that Sharp de- 
serted and probably betrayed a cause which his brethren entrusted 
to him, and abused to his own purposes a mission which he ought 
not to have undertaken but with the determination of maintaining 
its principal object. Kirkton says that when Sharp returned from 
Scotland, he himself affecting no ambition for the prelacy, pressed 
the acceptance of the see of Saint Andrews upon Mr. Robert 
Douglas, one of his former colleagues. The stern presbyterian 
saw into his secret soul, and when he had given his own positive re- 
jection, demanded of his former friend what he would do himself 
were the offer made to him. Sharp hesitated;—‘ I perceive,’ 
said Douglas, ‘ you are clear—you will engage—you will be pri- 
mate of Scotland: take it then,’ he added, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, ‘ and take the curse of God along with it.’ (p. 134.) The 
subject would suit a painter. 

t cannot be denied that one main cause of this violent change 
had been the imprudent carriage and extreme zeal of the presbyte- 
rian teachers themselves. The severity with which they inflicted 
church penances, which in themselves have something allied to 
popery—the dominion which they assumed over the laity in all 
cases in which religion could be possibly alleged as a motive, or 
pretext, that is to say, in almost Ul deaes whatever—and the sullen 
and fanatical affectation with which they condemned all pleasures, 
however innocent or indifferent, had made the better classes gene- 
rally weary of their yoke. A contemporary gives the following 
ludicrous account of the marriage betwixt Somerville of Drum 
(ancestor of Lord Somerville) and a daughter of Sir James Banna- 
tyne, of Corehouse, forming but an unamiable picture of a festival 
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meeting during the interregnum. There were, according to the 
historian of that noble house, 

- * One marques, three earles, two lords, sexteine barones, and eight 
ministers, present at the solemnitie, but not one musitiane ; they lyked 
yet better the bleetings of the calves of Dan and Bethell, the ministers, 
long-winded, and sometimes vonsensical graces, little to purpose, then 
all musical instruments of the sanctuarie, att so solemne ane occasione, 
which, if it be lawfull at all to have them, certanely it ought and should 
be upon a wedding-day, for divertisment to the guests, that jnnocent 


recreatione of musick and dancing being much more warrantable, and. 


farre better exercise then drinking and smoakeing of tobacco, wherein 
these holy bretheren of the presbyterean eee. for the most part 
imployed themselves, without any formall health or remembrance of 
their friends; a nod with their head, or a sigh, with the turning up of 
the whyte of the eye, served for the ceremoney.’-—Memoirs of the So- 
mervalles, vol. ii. 

When we recollect when and by WHom a miracle was wrought 
for the express purpose of continuing the innocent festivities 
usually attendant upon such a joyful occasion, we must hesitate to 
adopt a creed so sour as to condemn the ordinary expressions of 
innocent mirth and happiness. 

As men rush readily frow one extreme to another, the debauchery 
which followed the Restoration formed a strong and disgusting con- 
trast to the affected and puritanic strictness of the preceding period. 
Kirkton bas painted it m odious, yet, we fear, too just, colours. 

‘ Our three commissioners, Middleton, Rothes, and Lauderdale, gave 
every one of them the parliament they governed a denomination (in the. 
observation of the vulgar) from their own behaviour; and this parliament 
was called “ the drinking parliament.” The commissioner hade 50/. Eng- 
lish a-day allowed him, which he spent faithfully amongst his northern 
pantalons ; and so great was the luxury, and so small was the care of his 
family, that when he filled his wine-cellars, bis steward thought nothing 
to cast out full pipes to make way for others. Himself was sometimes 
so disordered, that when he hade appeared upon the throne in full par- 
liament, the president, upon the whisper of the principal mémbers, 
would be necessitate to adjourn. Then they made the church their 
stews ; then you might have found chambers filled with naked men and 
naked women; and many, who lived under sober report formerly, turned 
harlots and drunkards ; you may believe cursing, swearing, and blas- 
phemy, were as common as prayer and worship was rare. Debauching 
was loyalty, gravity smelled of rebellion; every man that hade eyes per- 
ceived what spirit ruled among them; and among all the families in 
town, none grave greater scandal then Fletcher the advocate, where the 
vaste sums extorted from the innocent presbyterians in danger of cri- 
minal pursuit, were turned into crying scandals, unparallelled in the 
history of Seotland.’—pp. 114, 115. 

The first step taken to restore episcopacy in Scotland was by an 
act of parliament rescinding, without distinction, all the statutes 
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passed from the year 1633 to 1660, including of course those for 
the extirpation of episcopacy. Next it was declared that the power 
of cotdiliching the model of church-government was vested in the 
crown, whereby, according to Kirkton, they erected the king into 
a sort of pope. This last statute purports to be ‘An Explanation 
of the King’s Prerogative of Supremacy over all Estates, as rati- 
fied by Act 129, 8 King James VI.’—It certainly gave the king a 
degree of power inconsistent with both episcopacy,and presbytery, 
since he might have abolished both, and established any other mo- 
del by his own immediate authority.— Accordingly the statute was 
rescinded in the first parliament after the Revolution. 

The act rescissory of 1660, and that of supremacy, though the 
first inferred the destruction of the presbyterian church-govern- 
ment, and the second contained an acknowledgment of the king’s 
supremacy fatal to the very principle on which presbytery rests, 
passed withoat the shadow of opposition. The appoimtment 
of bishops by Charles, and the confirmation of that office by an 
act of parliament, were carried through with the same ease and 
unanimity. Viewing the matter therefore as an act of the legis- 
lature, it cannot be denied that episcopacy was restored with the 
same formality wherewith it had been ‘taken away; and that the 
lamentations of Kirkton and other authors of his party, are only just 
so far as they may happen to be correct or otherwise in their notions 
of the divine right of prelacy. Nor had men of tender cousciences 
among the presbyterians to complain of the same ceremonial 
observances being anew forced upon them, which were enjoined by 
the canons of Perth. These obnoxious points were tacitly aban- 
doned, and the mode of worship used in the episcopal establish- 
ment was, in all material parts, the same which the presbyterians 
used, excepting that the former read the doxology, the Lord’s prayer, 
and, in baptism, the apostles’ creed. ‘To the matter of these addi- 
tions to daily worship, the most rigid fanatic could be hardly sup- 
posed to object; and nothing was added of those ceremouials, such 
as sufplices, altars, or the cross in baptism, which are disputed by 
English dissenters. ‘The communion tables were placed according 
to convenience, without any principle of uniform position; they had 
no chancels, and they used no bells saving that for the convocation 
to divine worship. In a word, the episcopal church of Scotland in 
her: ceremonial was so tender of offence to the presbyterians, that 
she could scarcely be said to differ from their own forms. The 
clergy wore gowns and cassocks, but did not venture to shock the 
eyes of their cotigregation with the abhorred surplice. 

There were therefore no doctrinal and scarcely any ceremonial 
poitits in controversy betwixt the Scottish presbyterians and episco- 
palians,—on the contrary, the best and most moderate of either party 
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held church communion together without reluctance, neither charging 
error, far less schism or heresy, against the others. Neither could 
the revenue of the Scottish episcopal church be justly objected 
to as exorbitant, or unequally divided. The primate had 1000/. 
yearly; the bishops from 300/. to 500/.; and the inferior clergy a 
greater equality of benefices than in England, few exceeding 100/. 
or falling beneath 20/. of annual income: even the last sum af- 
forded a decent livelihood in that remote age and cheap country.— 
But if there was no dispute concerning the doctrines, and nothin 
to object to the endowments, of the new-modelled church, her 
discipline and outward government were the subject of much com- 
plaint to the presbyterians. 

Upon their own principles these men were not perhaps entitled 
to be heard against the establishment of a moderate episcopacy, 
such as had prevailed in the church of Scotland from 1612 to 1639, 
and indeed had never been altogether discontinued for any consi- 
derable length of time. Episcopacy was now restored by the legis- 
lature as formally and effectually as it had been formerly abolished, 
and presbytery had for the time lost all authority, except what the 
votaries of that form of church-government claimed for it ex jure 
divino, an argument set up by divines of both churches. But the 
presbyterians complained, aud not without reason, that a larger 
and more formidable authority was allowed tg the bishops under 
this new model than their predecessors had been admitted to ; and 
they had speedy reason to add that their faculties were less meekly 
born, and their power, as it was more extensive, was also much 
more severely and harshly exercised. Lauderdale, as already no- 
ticed, had begun with advising the king to tolerate presbytery some 
time longer as the national form of worship: but when he found 
that his rival Middleton was gaining ground on him, by encouraging 
the king’s predilection for episcopacy, he resolved to out-manceuvre 
him, by carrying the authority of the bishops to a pitch higher 
than the other had proposed, and thereby placing them in a more 
equal balance against the power of the nobility. On this subject 
Kirkton has an interesting anecdote :—Glencairn, who had taken 
Middleton’s side in the discussions before his majesty, endeavoured, 
when in private with Lauderdale, to qualify his opinion by saying, 
that 
* tho’ the other day he hade declared himself for bishops, he desired not 
to be mistaken, for he was only fora sort of sober modern bishops, such 
as they were in the primitive times, but not for the lordly prelats, such 
as were in Scotland before. Lauderdale answered him with ane oath, 
that since they hade chosen bishops, bishops they should have, higher 
-_ any that ever were in Scotland, and that he should find.’'—pp. 133, 
} 
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They retained indeed, in the new order of things, those forms and 
names which from the very beginning of the Reformation, and un- 
der all the former varieties of church government, had given the 
colour of a classical or presbyterian model to the kirk of Scotland, 
‘even when most episcopal. ‘They had monthly presbyteries, provin- 
_ cial synods, and general assemblies. But with reference to these 

consistorial judicatures, Kirkton points out the infinite difference in 
extent of power assigned to the bishops on the revival of their order. 


* Whoso shall. compare this sett of bishops with the old bishops esta- 
blished in the year 1612, shall find that these were but a sort of pig- 
meys, compared with our new bishops; for, first, the presbyteries were 
standing judicatories, using the power of the keyes in the time of the 
furmer bishops; but in the time of the new bishops there was no 
shadow of church power in Scotland, except what resided or flowed 
from the bishop in person ; and as presbyteries were discharged before 
ever our new prelates entered upon their throne, so it was a consider- 
able time, even some years, before ever ministers were permitted to 
meet together, so much as for the exercise of their ministerial gifts; and 
when they first mett, they were constitute a meeting for such and such 
effects, by virtue of the bishop’s commission allowing the ministers of 
the precinct secluding the ruling elders, Moreover, the first bishops 
were, in effect, allowed no more but a sort of negative vote, and great 
were the conflicts betwixt some stout presbyteries and the encroaching 
bishops; but the new bishops had not only a negative, but a positive vote, 
having the full power of government lodged upon their solitary person, 
their assistants being only their arbitrary attendants, or shaddows. How- 
ever, men said the bishops grumbled because they were not reponed to 

all that the popish bishops enjoyed.’—pp. 141, 142. , 
Unfortunately this great increase of jurisdiction and power was 
conferred on men who had former injuries to avenge, and imme- 
diate contempt and insult to repel and to subdue. It was not to 
be expected that the presbyterian clergy should have so soon for- 
got the supremacy which they had so lately enjoyed; or, proud as 
most of them had reason to be of their influence over their audiences, 
that they should endure, without a sense of pain aid mortification, 
the triumphof those over whom they had very recently exercised no 
‘lenient measure of authority. Something had been done to intimi- 
date opposers by the trial and exegqution of Argyle, whose death 
was well deserved by many acts of falsehood and cruelty ; and of 
Guthrie, whom even Sharp interceded for in vain. ‘These were 
the only men of note who died to atone for the lives of so many 
loyalists as had suffered under the pretended judicatures of the in- 
terregnum. Argyle richly merited his fate; his character, how- 
ever gilded over by Kirkton, is shown by his editor, p. 104, to be 
one of the least dubious of modern times. His cruelty, fraud, and 
ambition were notorious ; his signal hypocrisy bad, at length, ceased 
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to deceive even the lowest of the puritans. Butas we conceive ita 
sacred principle, that punishment cannot be morally inflicted for 
the mere purposes of vengeance, and that it is a heinous crime to 
pervert and strain the laws even to destroy those who are really de- 
serving of death, we cannot acquit Charles’s Scottish government 
of trausgressing both principles, even in the case of Argyle, and still 
more in that of Guthrie. Several ministers were exiled to Holland, 
where they formed a sort of Scottish dissenting church, and, much 
at their ease themselves, encouraged by books and messages the 
non-conforming ministers in Scotland to follow such measures as 
necessarily exposed them to the severities of the government. It 
is, indeed, singular, but not unamusing, to see that—those farthest 
removed from the danger appear to have been the most scrupulously 
zealous in the cause. 

Neither did the rulers neglect such means as in their opinion 
were calculated to bring into publie contempt the opinions of the 
presbyterians, and particularly that solemn league and covenant 
which had been at once the cause of their success, their idol when 
in prosperity, and their subject of regret and mourning during their 
adversity. Kirkton gives us a curious scené which took place at 
Lithgow upon-the anniversary of the King’s restoration. 

‘I cannot omit to mention one example of the madness of the people 1 
at that time. Upon the first 29th of May, 1661, the town of Lithgow, 
Robert Mill being chief author, and Mr. James Ramsey (who after- 
word ascended the height of the pitifull bishoprick of Dumblane) being 
minister, after they hade filled their streets with bonfires very throng, 
and made their crosse run wine, added also this ridiculous, pageant : 
They framed ane arch upon four pillars, and upon one side the picture 
of ane old hagge with the Covenant in her hand, and this inscription 
above: A GLorntous Rerormation. On the other side of the arch 
was a whigge with the Remonstrance in his hand, and this inscription, 
No association with Maxicnants. On the other side was the 
Committee of Estates, with this inscription, ANB ACT FOR DELIVER- 
ING ve THE Kinc. On the fourth side was, the Commission of the 
Kirk, with this, inscription, Tue Acer or Tun West Kenk. On the 
top of the arch stood the Devil, with this inscription, Stanp To THE 
Cause. In the midst of the arch was a litany: 

From Covenants with-uplifted hands, 

From Remonstrators with associate bands, 

From such Committees as govern’'d this nation, 

From Church Commissioners and their protestation, 
Good Lord deliver us. 

“They hade also the picture of Rebellion in religious habit, with the 
book Lex Rex in one hand, and the causes of God’s wrath in the other, 
and this in midst of rocks, and reels, and Kirk stools, logs of wood, and 
spurs, and covenants, acts of assembly, protestations, with this inserip- 
tion, ReBeLLion 1s T18 Motugr or Witcucrarr. hen after the 
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minister hade sanctified the debauch with a goodly prayer, and while 
they were drinking the king’s health, they put fire to the whole frame, 
which amie y Samed it to ashes. Lastly, in place of this there ap- 
peared a table supported by four Angels with a sonnet to the king's 
praise, and so with drunkenness enough they concluded the day. This 
was not required by any law, but they would outrun the law. All 
these men some twelve years before hade renewed the covenant with 
uplifted hands, but single perjury could not satisfie them, except they 
boasted in their sin with a triumph.'—pp. 126, 127. 


Having thus tried the means of terror and of ridicule, the bishops 
seemed to conceive themselves strong enough to attempt ‘to exer- 
cise the high powers entrusted tothem. They proclaimed diocesan 
meetings, and the privy council enjoined the attendance of all mi- 
nisters on these occasions. This was the touchstone which first 
brought to a precise test the temper of the Scottish clergy, and few 
of them, excepting in the north, gave attendance upon the prelates. 
Middleton (still royal commissioner) was at this time engaged in a 
solemn tour through Scotland, in the course of which he was feasted 
and banquetted with the most licentious profusion. A quorum of the 
council attended him, that in the intervals of riot they might transact 
public business. Those who would receiye him agreeably, provided 
not only the ordinary room for banquetting, but separate apartments 
for each of the beastly consequences which ensue upon unlimited ex- 
cess. While the commissioner and most of his council were in this 
course of revel, a complaint was made to him by Fairfowl, the bishop 
of Glasgow, that the ministers had refused to acknowledge his autho- 
rity and attend his diocesan meetings. Middleton required the pre- 
late to suggest a remedy. With extraordinary rashness, Fairfowl 
proposed that a proclamation should be issued expelling from their 
cures and parishes all ministers appointed since the year 1649 who 
should not receive collation from the bishop of their diocese against 
a term assigned. Hot with wine, and impatient of contradiction, 
Middleton, without waiting either to consult the whole privy, coun- 
cil, or pausing upon a measure so violent, or regarding the remon- 
strances of Sir James Lockhart of Lee, who foresaw the confusion 
which so rash an injunction was certain to occasion, consented to 
issue this ill-judged proclamation. Even the Primate Sharp com- 
plained of the folly of Fairfowl in precipitating a measure of such con- 
sequence, and the council took some imperfect steps to mitigate 
its rigour. But the deed was done, and the schism in the church, 
which that act of council introduced, was destined never to be 
ended but by the downfall of episcopacy. The effect was so ex- 
tensive that it could not but prepare materials for a national con- 
vulsion. Of six hundred ministers two hundred resigned their livin 
rather than submit to collation, and as they were banished to the 
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north side.of the river Tay, without the means of providing for 
their families, their personal distress excited compassion—their re- 
signation, or determination, as they termed it, yather to suffer than 
to sin, demanded respect, and the relish of their doctrine, now 
about to be lost to them, called for the regrets of their flocks. 


* It did not,’ says our author, ‘ content the congregation to weep all 
of them, but they howled with a loud voice, weeping with the weeping 
of Jazer, as when a besieged city is sackt. Then Middleton began to 
curse and swear (as he spared not) what would these mad fellowsdo? he 
knew very well many of them hade not a stock could maintain their 
poor families for six months: and that was very true; but he under- 
stood not they resolved to live by faith, as sufferers used to doe.’ 

The ministers thus expelled from their charges found succour 
and comfort from those who pitied their case, respected their per- 
sons, and admired their doctrines. And it was one obvious error 
amongst many attending this harsh and impolitic measure, that the 
bishops were taken unawares, and found it impossible to levy a 
sufficient number of well-educated and qualified persons of their 
own persuasion to fill two hundred pulpits thus rendered vacant at 
once. ‘The hasty recruits which were drawn for this purpose from 
the schools in the north, where alone episcopacy had retained 
favourers, were so raw and ill-qualified that a wag observed, that 
since the expulsion of the presbyterian clergy they had not been 
able to get a lad to keep the cattle there—they had all turned 
curates. It was not likel that under such teaching the people 
should forget the ‘ states inanen which of late fell so thick about 
their tents ;’ and it was in the natural course of things that the expelled 
clergy should continue to preach in houses, barns, and at length in 
the open fields; and that their ancient flocks should gather round 
them onsuchoccasions. The bishops endeavoured to counteract the 
tide of favour and popularity, which was taking a direction so omi- 
nous, by sending several of their best scholars to make a progress 
through the west, and, if possible, preach the congregations back 
again into the churches which had been emptied by the insufficiency 
of the curates. It is remarkable that Gilbert Burnet (the future 
low-church historian aud bishop of Salisbury) was one of those 
episcopal missionaries, and went, according to Kirkton, furnished 
with other means of persuasion than those of rhetoric. ‘The primate 
Sharp saw no redress for this general defection but obtaining from 


the civil power denunciations against those who attended conven- . 


ticles, and of fines upon those who absented themselves from the 
church—measures which they endeavoured to justify by appealing 
to the penal acts in Queen Elizabeth’s time against papists, but 
which, whenever or wheresoever used, can never be justified in ng 
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tality, and seldom if ever in sound policy, in which state-necessity 
is a word very rarely and suspiciously received. 

Meantime the curates came into the churches as a sort of in- 
vaders, and Kirktou has given a whimsical account of their general 
reception, some points of which he frankly admits to be little to the 
credit of his own sect, who were the actors on those occasions. In 
some places the new incumbents were welcomed with tears and re- 
quests to get them gone ; in others with reasoning and disputes; in 
others with affronts and indignities. Sometimes the clapper of the 
bell was stolen; sometimes the church doors were barricadoed; some- 
times the unfortunate incumbent was received with vollies of stones. 
On one occasion a box full of pismires was emptied into the curate’s 
boots. On another, which our presbyterian divine tells at more 
Jength than we care to rehearse it after him, a trick, something like 


_ that played off on the millar of Trompington, was practised on two 


of these hated divines, who were thus led innocently and involunta- 
rily into a breach of the seventh commandment. Kirkton adds can- 
didly, ‘ 1 have known some profane people that, if they committed 
an error over night, thought affronting a curate to-morrow a testi- 
mony of their repentance.’ 

We have before us, at this moment, the opposite evidence of one 
of these obnoxious incumbents, called Andrew Symson, minister of 
Kirkenner, who professes that when he and his episcopal brethren 
came to Galloway, in 1663, they found several parishes not only 
vacantes but vocantes, desiring and soliciting their ministry. He does 
not, indeed, assert that they had a formal popular call, yet contends 
that when they had performed service for several Lord’s days, and 
duly executed their edicts, the representatives of the parish at- 
tended upon their ordinations, assisted them in their duties, and thus 
ratified their ministry. And he declares that he himself was never 
insulted by his parishioners, but often saved by them from the vio- 
lence of strangers. These and some other curious passages occur in 
his preface to a poem called Tripatriarchichon. But if Mr.Symson 
was so cordially received and fostered by his parishioners, it 1s cer- 
tain his case was singular among the western curates. 

When so much provocation is admitted by: the historian, it was 
certainly to be expected that the government would employ some 
means of supporting the authority of the church which they had 
setup. To rash and violent men the use of the sword, and of su- 
perior force, is always the most readily resorted to upon such oc- 
casions. These means had been taught them by the presbyterians 
themselves, who, during the domination of the council of estates, had 
first introduced the severities of free quarters, fines, cess, and other 
burthens imposed on recusauts, until their domination, unknown in 
Scotland; and, in their mode of imposing their Solemn League and 
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Covenant on all persons above the age of ten years, had set an ex: 
ample which was as unadvisedly as unconscientiously followed by 
those who had now succeeded to their power. And asthis prece- 
dent is often lost sight of, we shall here quote, from an impartial 
eye-witness, the manner in which the covenanters enforced unifor- 
mity of sentiment in matters religious and political while they pos- 
sessed the power of doing so. ‘The scene is Aberdeen, then occw 
pied by a powerful force of covenanters; thedate 1639. 

‘ Mr. Robert Douglas, minister of Kirkaldie, preached beforenoon: 
after sermon he read out the Covenant, and caused the hail town’s peo- 
ple convened, who had not yet subscribed, both men and women, to 
stand up before him in the kirk, and the men subscribed the Covenant, 
Thereafter the women were urged to swear with their uplifted hands to 
God, that they did subscribe and swear the Covenant willingly and 
freely, and from their hearts, and not from any fear or dread that 
should 
thir town’s people were brought under perjury by plain fear, and not 
from a willing mind, by tyranny and oppression of thir covenanters, 
who compelled them to swear and subscribe, suppose they knew it was 
against their hearts.’—Spadding’s Troubles in Scotland, vol. ii. p. 132. 


We quote this fact, as we may do others hereafter, by no means 
as affirming that it justifies the power of compulsion over the 
human conscience, assumed by the episcopalians, but simply that 
the readef may bear in mind he is reading not the history of 
saifits and martyrs on the one side, ahd heathen persecutors on the 
other, but that of two fierce contending factions in a half civi- 
lized country, whio alternately tyrannized over each other’s persons 
and consciences—ore in the abused names of gospel-freedomi 
and civil liberty; the other under the no less misplaced watchword 
of social order and loyalty. Our ingenious editor, though he seems 
to enter into the vindication of the cavaliers somewhat further thau 
we can accompany him, has made this plain in many passages of 
the book, contrasting the charges of cruelty and oppression, brought 
by his author against the episcopalians, by instances of their own 
misconduct while they possessed the power of persecution. 

Kirkton gives us a very animated picture of the contest betwixt 
Middleton and Lauderdale, and, with the satirical humour of which 
he is not sparing, draws a lively sketch of the two rivals for power. 


*‘ Middleton was a soldier and had suffered with the king, and under- 
taken for him a very dangerous part, té command the tories on the 
hills, in Cromwell's time ; and he hade for his patrons the Duke of 
York und Chancellor Hyde, Lauderdale was a witt and a courtiet ; 
he had suffered nitich for the king, and was his ptivate in his secret 
pleasures, in which office, to keep himself in favour, he acted a most 
dishonoutable part; for after the king's feet was burnt at Chatham, 
and the Dutch retired, he came to the king's privy ¢hamber and danced 


happen ; syne the kirk dissolved. But the Lord knows how - 
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# a woman's petticoat to dispel the king’s mellancholy. But he knew 
well what the king’s delights were ; he choosed for his patron neither 
statesman nor prince ; Barbra Villiers, first Mrs. Palmer, then Dutchesse 
Cleveland, was his choise; and before her bedside he. would have 
kneeld ane hour at one time to implore her friendship with the ki 
because he knew well what influence his miss hade upon him, and wi 
thir weapons he prevailed.’—p. 138. 

In this controversy, as was to be expected, the sword yielded—not 
to the gown—but to the petticoat ; and Lauderdale must be thence- 
forth considered as absolute minister in Scotland, though his ally 
Rothes bore the office of commissioner. It might have been sup- 
posed that the greater wisdom and moderation of this intelligent 
statesman would have modified the violent courses which Middleton 
had begun. But lie probably found that severe measures were most 
acceptable at court, where the least countenance afforded to pres- 
byterianism was held allied to disloyalty; and, besides, though it 
is easy to forbear entering upon such a headlong career, it is very 
difficult to controul or temper its violence when once fairly com- 
menced: whence it sometimes happens that a minister, moderate in 
his own principles, is, for a time ag least, obliged to pursue the line 
of conduct adopted by a violent predecessor in authority. 

The people continued to complain on the one hand, and the 
bishops on the other. The former alleged that most of the cu- 
rates intruded into lowland parishes were ignorant, and many of 
them debauched ; and it is highly probable that they allowed them- 
selves too much latitude, in compliance with the dissolute manners 
of the cavaliers, and in contradietion to the reserved deportment 
of the presbyterians, which they stigmatized as hypocrisy. Kirk- 
ton enlarges on these topics; but though we believe him strictly 
honest, we conceive him to be a little prone to receive the exag- 
gerated reports of others; and ju particular we cannot subscribe 
to the probability of the crime of witchcraft being half so com- 
mon as he pretends among the episcopal clergy. We will not go 
so far as Mrs. Elizabeth Harris, who declares she never took one 
of that cloth for a conjurer in her life; but we doubt that Mr. 
Gideen Penman ever said grace at the devil’s table as his chaplain. 
(p. 190.) We conceive that the bullets of nine assassins would 
have slain Archbishop Sharp, though he had ‘ several strange 
things,’ and in particular ‘ parings of nails’ about his person. (p. 84.) 
We think also, it may be rash to call Mr. Thomson, the curate 
ef Anstruther, ‘a diabolic man,’ although the wench who bore a 
lantern before him, as he returned from a visit, ‘ affirmed that she 
saw something like a black beast pass the bridge before him,’ 
(p. 188.) We do further verily believe, ‘that any strange circum- 
stances in the life, and suddenness in the death of the ougen 
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General Dalzell may be accounted for—the, former by a savage 
temper improved by a Russian education; and the latter by a 
stroke of apoplexy, without supposing a covenant betwixt Old 
Tom of Binns and the enemy of mankind: and we own that our 
worthy author’s proneness to credit these and many similar accusa- 
tions leads us to suspect the accounts which he gives us both of the 
gross debaucheries aud of the dying agonies of divers of the curates, 
one of whom his informers affirmed to have roared on his death-bed 
like a woman in the torments of child-birth, merely on account of 
his having held a cure under the episcopal establishment. These 
are the scandals by giving credit to which men furious in contro- 
versy disgrace themselves and their cause; and, as Kirkton justly 
says of imputations against himself by the episcopalians, ‘ such are 
the arrows of the wicked, even bitter words.’ 

On the other hand, the bishops complained that in the western 
shires articularly their authority was totally disregarded ; and the 
government chose to remedy this matter by quartering forces 
among the obnoxious presbyterians under command of Sir James 
Turner. This person was of an active and somewhat harsh tem- 
per, not improved certainly by his service under the Covenanters, 
under whose authority he was the spectator if not participant of 
two horrid massacres at Dunnaverty and Duart. (See p. 44.) He 
wrote his own memoirs, besides several works on military disci- 
pline; the former are extant in manuscript and are at present an- 
nounced for publication. Kirkton imputes to him extreme severi- 
ties in the execution of the laws for recovery of the fines. This 
Turner denies in his memoirs, affirming, that he never levied above 
half the fine inflicted on any one delinquent. The vexations which 
he inflicted, however, were sufficient to stir up a fierce but short 
lived rebellion. ; ' 

Kirkton gives a curious narrative of this event. It arose, ac- 
cording to his authorities, which Mr. Sharpe seems to dispute, from 
the interference of the country people to rescue an old man, whose 
bare person the-soldiers were going to place on a red hot girdle or 
gridiron. Successful in disarming this party, the insurgents marched 
suddenly to Dumfries, and made Sir Janes Turner prisoner. It 
is @ sufficient proof of the hardships which the poor people must 
have endured that, expecting to be attacked by regular forces, 
they assembled about three thousand men; and it is no small credit 
to them that they neither slew Turner, according to the proposal 
of the more violent, nor committed any material injury, as they 
marched through the country, only taking free quarters and provi- 
sions. Turner describes their horse as armed with sword and 

istol ; their infantry with musket and pike, and'some with scythes, 
Cytoks, and staves. He saw two of their squadrons go through 
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their exercise with great agility and regularity; and declares their 
foot were the lustiest he ever saw, and that they kept their ranks in 
the most wretched roads and bad weather. He mentions also the 
blasphemous but characteristic language in which one of their 
preachers, called Robinson, required, rather than besought Omni- 
potence to be their second ; ‘ and if,’ said he, ‘ thou wilt not be our 
secondarie we will not fight for thee at all; for it is not our cause 
but thine own; and if thou wilt not fight for it neither will we. 
‘ They say,’ added he, ‘ that dukes, earls, and lords are coming with 
the king’s general against us, but they shall be nothing but a thresh- 
ing to us.’ This will remind our readers of the language of the 
presbyterian clergymen before the battle of Dunbar. 

On the skirt of Pentland-hills this handful of insurgents were 
doomed to stand the assault of the royal regular forces, augmented 
by many volunteers.’ Two of their preachers, posted on a hill at a 
tolerably safe distance, ejaculated, The God of Jacob! the God of 
Jacob! so often as their party seemed to have any advantage. ‘Two 
Irish divines, whose zeal was more fervent, gave active assistance with 
their weapons, and were both slain. ‘The insurgents behaved with 
great spirit in repelling the two or three first parties sent against them, 
but were routed and dispersed when pressed by the main body of Dal- 
zell’s infantry. Several of the prisoners were executed, though quar- 
ter had been given, upon the pretext so often used in civil war, that 
quarter only saves from the immediate edge of the sword, not from 
judicial proceedings for treason. ‘The revival of torture upon this 
occasion added to the general horror entertained against the seve-’ 
rities of the Scottish rulers of the period, Dreadfel ctushties were 
perpetrated by the soldiers in consequence of this insurrection; and 
the privy council, in which was vested the whole power and go- 
vernment of Scotland, came to. resemble a court-martial so exactly, 
that Dalzell called the Duke of Hamilton, Ritt-master (i. e. Cap- 
tain) Hamilton, the Earls of, Rothes and Linlithgow, Ritt-master 
Leslie and Colonel Livingstone, and so forth, as if military rank 
and distinctions were alone in observance and.request. The insur- 
gents, however, found to their cost, that there were civil as well as 
military exactions to be complied with. What the locust had spared 
the palmer-worm devoured, and, to use the language of the poet, 

‘ Statutes glean’d the refuse of the sword.’ 

The various prosecutions at law which followed the affair of 
Pentland were severe and vexatious in the extreme; besides which, 
the accusation was kept up and protracted to a length of time 
equally unjust and impolitic. Treason is the most dangerous crime 
to the commonwealth, but it may happen to be, in a moral point 
of view, the most excusable in individuals, since it is often incurred 
from imaginary though false views of duty. Such examples as 


are 
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are necessary to prevent its recurrence should therefore be made 
while the sense of the danger incurred by the community, and the 
necessity of preventing such evils, is fully imprinted m the mind of 
all men. Beyond this period, the prosecution of ancient political 
effences can only be ascribed to vindictive hatved, and the compas- 
sion which attends the sufferers is, in respect to the government, a 
more dangerous fecling than any encouragement which could be ex- 
acted from the apparent apathy of the rulers. On the point of 
moral justice, we have already said, that in eur opinion, punishment 
ef every kind is only so far legitimate as it 1s useful to the commu- 
nity, and becomes always criminal when it has its source merely in 
the desire of vengeance, a passion, the gratification of which is pro- 
scribed in an especial degree by Christianity, and even by sound 
policy and philosophy. 

We pause at this part of our retrospect'of Scottish history, be- 
cause we shall speedily have av opportunity to resume the subject, 
and, also, because, at the period of the Pentland imsurrection, the 
presbyterians acted with an unanimity of principle which never 
afterwards appeared among them. ‘The insurgents, on that occa- 
sion, owned the royal authority, and limited their contendings and 
testimonies by declaring they were only directed against the mili- 
tary law unjustly exercised on their persons, and the tyranny to 
which their consciences were subjected. A bolder class followed, 
who asserted the indefeasible bond incurred by the national cove- 
nant, and the impossibility of again adopting episcopacy in face of 
those national engagements by which it had been renounced. 
affaw of the Indulgence made a separation of many different shades 
betwixt the non-conformists. ‘There were divisions and sub-di- 
visions, and endless splittings of these sub-divisions, neither common 
danger nor joint suffering preventing persons whose grounds of 


difference seem to have been always obscure, and now are almost - 


imperceptible, from reviling each other with the bitterest animosity 
and in the grossest language, always under = etence of zeal, tender- 
ness of conscience at straightness in t _ cause; and each petty 
coterie assuming to itself the exclusive title of tle ‘lovely remnant,’ 
and only remaining faithful followers of the church of Scotland. 
These divisions, and their causes, real or imaginary, may hereafter 
be treated at more length than we can at present afford. We there- 
fore leave Kirkton at this period of his history. 

In general we conceive this publication to be highly valuable and 
important. It bas been quoted by every Scottish historian of the 
period as the work of an and well-informed man; and the 
imstorian Wodrow, whom Mr. Fox introduced to the knowledge of 
the English, (raising the price of his two ponderous volumes from 


ten shillings to two or three guineas,) has quoted whole passages from 
Kirkton 
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Kirkton, using in general his very words. And although as a suf- 
fering presbyterian minister Kirkton cannot be esteemed aa impar- 
tial writer, yet his very prejudices often afford us the means of 
discovering the truth. His style is that of the period and class to 
which he belonged—diffuse and prolix on affairs of little moment, 
yet not without pot, compression, and force on more important 
occasions ; exhibiting some pretence to learning and logical argument, 
intermixed with a caustic turn towards persoual satire, only allayed 
by the writer’s profession, and animated by the zeal of an ancient 
covenanter. It remains to inquire how far this venerable champion of 
presbyterianism has been fortunate in an editor—a question the more 
important, since, as we have already hinted, Mr. Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
and his author differ diametrically in civil and religious politics. 
Mr. Sharpe is already known to the public by a volume of le- 
gendary poetry, of which the verse exhibited talents not only for 
the heroic ballad, but for that arch and playful style of poetry which 
helps to ‘ add feathers to’ the lightsome hours of pleasant society. 
The notes in that work indicate the same talents which we meet in 
those on Kirkton’s work. They evince extensive antiquarian research 
through the most wearisome and dull volumes, with the singular 
talent necessary for distinguishing and extracting from them what- 
ever is interesting in point of manners or curious as av elucidation 
of principles, and for seasoning the whole with a strong turn for 
humour seldom exhibited by professed antiquaries. ‘The quantity 
of curious matter, political, genealogical, and satirical, which he 
has exhibited im these notes, adds an important value to the edi- 
tion. To some men these advantages may be counterbalanced 
by the contrast which the comments afford to the text, for Mr. 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, though residing in the land of presbytery, is an 
episcopalian and a tory, or rather an old cavalier, with much of the 
respect for high family, contempt of the covenanters, and dislike of 
democratical principles proper to that designation. Of course he 
has not escaped the censure of those industrious literary gentlemen 
of opposite principles, who have suffered a work always relied upon 
as one of their chief authorities, to lie dormant for a hundred and forty 
years, and are now mortified that it should be published by a person 
of opposite opinions in politics and church-government, as if he had 
usurped an office to which they had an exclusive title. We cannot 
listen to these querulous outcries, unless they alleged (which 
would be most groundless) that the work had suffered through the 
infidelity of the editor. In every point of view, we conceive that 
Kirkton’s History bas received, from the liveliness of Mr. Sharpe’s 
illustrations upon a subject which is sometimes uncommonly dull, 
from the art with which he has contrasted the same facts as told by 
different people, and illustrated heavy details by interesting exam- 
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ples or comments, a value which, edited by some great admirer and 
worshipper of his own system, it would never have attained. 

This is not all, however. Although we consider the experiment 
of setting up episcopacy as a fair one at the time when it was made, 
yet now that the experience of nearly a century and a half has shewn 
(what might have been justly doubted in 1660) that the presbyterian 
form of church policy is in every respect reconcileable to good 
order, liberty of conscience, and a limited monarchy, we are dis- 
posed to rejoice that the experiment, however promising, did not 
succeed. 

What had been is unknown—what is appears. 

Conveying ourselves back to that period, we might have dreaded 
the revival of that solemn league which carried intolerance and reli- 
gious persecution in its train, and whose obligations were capable 
of receiving an interpretation inconsistent with the peace of so- 
ciety; and we wight hate feared the presbyterian priuciple, which, 
as then explained, gave the rulers of the church a perpetual pre- 
text for interfering with the civil and even with the military mea- 
sures of the legislature and secular government. But, in the 
present day, when we hear no more of the League and Covenant, 
with its obligations to extirpate heresy, and when the general assem- 
blies of the church only exercise their necessary and useful jurisdic- 
tion in the spiritual affairs which properly fall under their cogni- 
zance, we cannot desire that a system so simple, unexpensive, ac- 
ceptable to the public, and honourable to those by whom it is 
upheld, should be superseded by any other whatever. Were it 
necessary to say more, the kirk might appeal to the general moral 
and respectable conduct of her pastors, as well as to many illustrious 
names among them, to shew that she needs, for restraining corrup- 
tion or encouraging merit, no other jurisdiction or power of reward 
or oo than she herself possesses upon her present system. 

hile we say this we are far from uniting our own views of the 
subject with those of Mr. Sharpe. He has im general attempted 
the vindication of Charles’s administration, (indirectly at least,) by 
recriminating on the Whigamoors. He opens an account of mur- 
der with them, and reckons confiscation for confiscation and blood 
for blood. He contrasts the military and civil executions by the 
triumphant cavaliers with the dreadful cruelty of the covenanters after 
the victory at Philiphaugh, where they massacred their prisovers in 
cold blood, with the atrocities after taking the fort at Dunaverty, in 
the Highlands, where, instigated by a wretch called John Nave, the 
chaplain of the Earl of Loudoun, Collkittock, with nearly two hun- 
dred men, who had surrendered on terms of quarter, were put to 
the sword, and with the judicial murders of Montrose, Gordon of 
Haddow, Hay, Nathaniel Gordon, the Marquis of Huntley, and 
much more gentle and uoble blood spilled for defeuding the king and 
the 
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the episcopal church which they found established in the kingdom. 
All these counter-charges may be true, and they may diminish our 
personal commiseration for men like Argyle and others, who, active 
im those dreadful scenes while they had power, became, when sub- 
dued, in their turn the miserable victims of similar cruelties. But 
justice is immutable, and no degree of guilt committed by the one 
party authorizes or vindicates similar atrocities on the part of the 
other. In fact, although there may remain in Scotland many true- 
blue whigs and staunch cavaliers, to be excessively offended at our 
neutrality, we must say, that we regard neither party in that ancient 
kingdom as playing a respectable part during this tumultuous period. 
Both sides indeed had champions, who fought and suffered with 
the obstinate valour peculiar to the country ; but the peculiarities 
of either faction, as they existed in England, were inflamed and 
exaggerated among her less civilized neighbours. ‘The Scottish 
civil dissensions were stained with crimes and cruelties to which 
those of England were strangers. ‘The detestable period of the 
popish plot, when so much blood was so wantonly and unjustly 
shed, and the after-game of sham-plots set up by the court, did in- 
deed authorize the historian to say that the two predominating 
parties in England, ‘ actuated by mutual rage, but cooped up within 
the narrow limits of the law, levelled with poisoned daggers the 
most deadly blows against each other’s breast, and buried in their 
factious divisions all regard to truth, honour, and humanity.’ Still, 
while subject justly to these reproaches, the headlong torrent whose 
ravages we deplore was confined within the boundaries of the law ; 
but in Scotland, reasons of state policy, the thirst of vengeance, the 
avarice of spoil, the keen and sharpened rage of polemical hatred, 
the selfish and greedy pursuit of private ends, so often the ruling 
motives in a delegated government, together with a disregard of 
personal character peculiar to that age, burst over every restraint, 
and levelled every bulwark that preserves either rights or liberties. 
If during their brief domination, the tyranny of the covenanting rulers 
was more open and avowed ; if their clergy maintained spies in the 
houses of the nobles, and, forgetting their own peaceful profession, 
embroiled and deepened by their exhortations the horrors of war ; 
if, in their prosperity, they sowed the wind and reaped the whirl- 
wind—and in their adversity, were bumbled without being humble, 
it must be acknowledged that the presbyterians had circumstances of 
delusion and temptation, as well as of provocation, which the epis- 
copalians could not allege for the perpetration of similar cruelties 
and violences after the Restoration. They were almost inevitably en- 
gaged in war, and they found themselves suddenly and unexpectedly 
placed at the head of a martial nation, But the episcopalians used 
the same rigours in the time of profound peace, and when there was 
little chance of resistance, saving that which they themselves might 
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provoke by aggression and severity. Nor could they plead, like the 
covenanters, that they used forcible means only to compel a mimority 
of the nation to comply with the wishes of the majority. The esta- 
blishment of prelacy was endured rather than desired by the greater 
rt even of tho:> who submitted to it, and its favourers ought at 
east to have gained a majority by persuasion, before attempting to 
convert a nation by force. e motive of the ministers of Charles 
we are far from disapproving. 'To attempt to establish episcopacy 
might be a fair and legitimate object of policy; and sanctioned as 
the scheme was by an almost unanimous vote of the legislature, and 
by the submission of the nation, there is reason to believe that in 
time, and with due management, it might have succeeded. But not 
even the doctrine of religion, far less its forms or its exterior policy, 
can be justly or wholesomely forced on a nation by breach of laws 
and invasion of liberties. 

Among many passages in Mr. Sharpe’s notes which form in- 
teresting and curious illustrations of national manners and individual 
character, we were particularly interested and amused by the letters 
of a certain Anne Keith, by courtesy Lady Methven, as wife of 
Patrick Smythe, baron of Methven. ‘This lady seems to have been 
a woman of high spirit, and animated by anti-covenanting zeal as 
determined in favour of episcopacy as that which many of the 
ladies of the period entertained in favour of presbytery. Her hus- 
band, or, as she affectionately terms him, ‘ her heart’s keeper,’ 
being in London, this gallant dame herself called together his vassals 
for the purpose of dispersing a field-conventicle which proposed to 
meet upon his ground. She marched against them at the head of sixty 
armed men, accompanied by the laird’s brother with drawn sword 
and cocked pistol ; the lady herself with a light-horseman’s piece 
on her left arm, and a drawn tuck in her right hand. The con- 
venticle, about a thousand strong, sent a hundred men to encounter 
her party, to whom the Amazon declared that she and her fol- 
lowers would ‘ ware their lives on them before they should preach 
in that segality ;’ and charged them cither to fight or fly. Upon 
the whole matter the covenanters deemed it surest to retreat, and 
Lady Methven and her band went to the parish church to hear a 
‘ scared minister preach.’ 

* They have sworn, she adds, ‘ not to stand with such ane affronte, 
but resolves to come the next Lord’s day; and I, in the Lord's strenth, 
intends to accost them with all that will come to assist us. 1 have 
caused your officer warn a solemn court of vassalls, tennants, and all 
within our power to meet on Thursday, where I intend, if God will, to 
be present, and there to order them in God and our king’s name to con- 
vine well armed to the kirkyard on Sabbath morning by eight ours, wher 
your brother and I, with all our servant men and others we can mak, 
shall march to them, and, if the God of Heaven will, they shall either 
fycht, or goe out of our parish; but alesse! there is no parish about us 
will 
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will doe the like, which discuradges our poor handfull ; yett if all the 
eretors in the parish be loyall and stout, we will mak five hundred men 
and boys that may carrie armes. I have written to your nevo the tre- 
sorer of Edin: to send me twa brasse hagbutts of found, and that with 
the bearer. If they come against Setterday, I will have them with us. 
My love, present my humbell dewtie to my Lord Marques and my 
Lady, lykwayes all your friends, and, my blessed love, comfort yourself 
in this, if the fanaticks chance to kill me, it shall not be for noucht. 
I was wounded for our gracious king, and now in the strenth of the 
Lord God of Heaven, I'll hazard my person with the men I may com- 
mand, before these rebells rest where ye have power ; sore I miss yow, 
but now mor as ever.’—p. 357. 

Her second crusade against the covenanters was as bloodless as 
the first. She was not herself present but sent the baillie of the 
regality with her husband’s horses to assist the Marquis of Athol’s 
Highlanders. ‘There was a long chase, and the horses had ‘ a sore 
tassell among the Ochill-hills ; the Highlanders also got sore tra- 
vail, but were rewarded, for they went laden home with less or 
more.’ The lady urges the dubious expressions of the laws against 
' conventicles which, according to her apprehension, directed the 

appearance but not the reality of force to be exercised against them. 

‘ It is a grievous matter,’ she says, ‘ that we dare not draw their 

blood, yet must disperse them—how should that be if they come well 
armed to fight? The acts against them are for and against—riddles 
indeed not easy to be understood. My love, if every parish were 
armed, and the stout loyal heads joining, with orders to concur, and 
liberty to suppress them as enemies to our king and the nation, these 
vaguing gipsies would settle.—p. 358. 
ough this lady is an ultra-royalist and an enthusiast in her 
way, we own we give as much credit to Dame Anne Keith for her 
courage and activity, as we do to Mrs. Hutchinson for her affec- 
tionate zeal to her husband and his cause. There are several other 
letters from her written in the same earnest and determined style. 
A letter also from the primate Sharp shows how highly he es- 
teemed her courage and loyalty, which he contrasts with the de- 
speration shown by so many of her sex to tempt their husbands in 
‘ that evil time when schism, sedition, and rebellion are gloried in, 
though Christianity does condemn them as the greatest crimes.’ 
This lady, notwithstanding her spirit and courage, died an early 
martyr to wounded maternal affection. Her only son, while shoot- 
ing wild-fowl, was killed by his tutor through an unhappy acci- 
dent. His mother broke her heart in consequence of this loss: 
a circumstance which we are rather surprized not to see enumerated 
in that terrible chapter of the Cameronian biography, entitled 
‘ God’s judgement on persecutors.’ It being (notwithstanding the 
solemn warning to the contrary afforded in the example of the tower 
ef Siloam) the convenient practice of that sect to term all calamities 
' LES which 
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which happened to befall them or theirs, trials, or at most paternal 
chastisements ; and to ascribe to the direct vengeance of Providence 
all casualties which happened to their opponents. 

We must however ea this ample topic, though not before 
we have said enough to disoblige both parties. As in these happy 
days we have neither to fear the repentance-stool of the Kuk, 
or the boots of the Episcopalian privy-council, we shall endure 
with much equanimity the harmless thunders with which zealots 
of either side may reward our critical labours. The balance of 
guilt, no doubt, inclines heavily on the side of the governors, whose 
cruel measures drove their uufortunate opponents not only to 
despair but to madness, and whom we therefore hold responsible for 
much of the phrenzy which they excited, as a brutal driver is justly 
considered as auswerable for the damage done by an over driven ox. 
When, however, the question is as to the rationality or decency, 
much more the sanctity and heroism of the udtra-presbyteriaus, we 
confess we could as soon bring ourselves to bow down and worship 
Apis, if we met him in Smithtield, with half a score of Whitechapel 
butchers at his heels, foaming, floundering, tossing, and goring 
whomsoever he encountered, as to reverence the memory of the 
Cameronian leaders, or consider them as the objects of any feeling 
warmer than commiseration, and a sense of the humiliating pass to 
which persecution can reduce men’s understandings. 

We have not room to euter fully on the second part of Mr. 
Sharpe’s interesting volume. It coutains a particular account of 
the murder of Archbishop Sharp, drawn up by James Russell, 
one of the assassins, Of this atrocious transaction he writes with 
much composure, and his account seems to have supplied the mate- 
rials of Wodrow’s narrative. It makes plain one circumstance, that 
although the opportunity of slaying the bishop strangely and suddenly 
presented itself, it was a thought which had frequently entered into 
the mind of more than the desperate man by whom it was finally exe- 
cuted. For not only the assassin Mitchel, for shooting at him, suffered 
under circumstances which rendered even /is condemnation illegal, 
(such was the dexterity of the government in putting themselves in 
the wrong,) but moreover a rabble in the streets of Edinburgh, 
headed by a pious sister, the wife of a deceased divine, made an at- 
tempt to strangle this obnoxious prelate. ‘ He then escaped,’ says 
Kirkton, ‘ only some of them reproached him, calling him Judas 
and traitor, and one of them Jaid ber hand upon his neck, and told 
him that neck must pay for it ere all was dove, and in this guessed 
right.’ (p. 545.) And Russell frankly informs us, not only that it was 
by many of the Lord’s people and ministers judged 4 duty Jong since 
not to suffer such a person to live, ‘ but that he himself had been 
at meetings with several godly people in other places of the king- 
dom, who not only judged it their duty to take that wretch’s life, 
but 
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but had essayed it twice before;’ and he mentions that he had ex- 
perienced outlettings of the spirit, which had induced him to renew 
his engagements against papists, prelates, and indulgences, and to be- 
lieve that he was to be an actor in cutting off some powerful enemy. 

The manner of this singular tragedy is minutely told. David 
Hackstoun of Rathillet, and John Balfour of Kinloch, called Bur- 
ley, with Russell the narrator, and uine other persons of inferior 
rank, all well-armed, rendezvoused, at Gilston Muir, in the county 
of Fife, in order to search for and slay a magistrate called Car- 
michael, who had been active in levying the fines on the non-con- 
formists. ‘They had been encouraged to ‘ clearness in this matter’ 
by one Alexander Smith, a weaver at the Struther-dyke, a very 
godly man, who desired them all ‘ to go forward, seeing that God's 
glory was the only motive that was moving them to offer themselves 
to act for his broken down work.’ John Balfour, (Burley,) after- 
wards their leader in the action, had his own inspirations besides 
the strong encouragement which he derived from the respectable 
authority of the weaver, 

* for he, being at Paris his uncle’s house, intending towards the High- 
lands because of the violent rage in Fife, was pressed in spirit to return ; 
and he inquiring the Lord’s mind anent it,-got that word born in upen 
him, Go and prosper. So he coming from prayer, wondering what it 
could mean, went again and got it confirmed hy that scripture, Go, 
have not I sent you? whereupon he durst no more question, but pre> 
sently returned.’ —p. 413. 

Nor was James Russell, the narrator, without his precise revela- 
tions for guidance in this matter. It had been born in upon his 
mind, during several great out-/ettings of the spirit, about a fort- 
night before, that the Lord would employ him in some special ser- 
vice—that some great man, an enemy to the kirk, was to be cut off. 
He could not rid his mind of the thoughts of Nero, and asked 
where he could find the Scripture respecting that tyrant. It does 
not appear that his companions could point out the text which he 
looked for concerning Nero; but the impression was so strong as 
to induce him to enter into a new covenant with the Lord, and to 
renew all his former vows and engagements against papisis, and 
prelates, and indulgences. 

The minds of this devout party being in such an inflamed state 
they prosecuted their search of Carmichael. ‘This man had left off 
the sport of hunting in which they hoped to have surprized him, 
having obtained some hint of their kind dispositions towards him. 
But as the disappointed assassins were about to disperse, a boy, 
dispatched by the good-wife of Baldinny, brought them unexpected 
intelligence. 

* Gentlemen, there is the bishop's coach, our good-wife desired me 
to tell you; which they seeing betwixt Ceres and Blebo-hole, said, 
Truly, this is of God, and it seemeth that God hath delivered bim into 

LL4 our 
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our hands; let us not draw back, but pursue ; for all looked on it, ¢on- 
sidering the former circumstances, as a clear call from God to fall upon 
him.’—p. 414. 

The command of this party of enthusiasts was offered to Hacks- 
toun of Rathillet, as the man of highest rank, But as he declined 
the office, that the glory of the action might not be sullied by 
its being ascribed to a private grudge which existed betwixt him 
and the prelate, it was tendered to and accepted by the famous 
John Balfour of Burley, who gave the word of command, saying, 
* “ Gentlemen, follow me:” Whereupon all the nine (two of them had 
accidentally separated from the party) rode what they could to Magus- 
muir, the hill at the nearest, and Andrew Henderson riding afore, being 
best mounted, and saw them when he was on the top of the hill, and all 
the rest came up and rode very hard, for the coach was driving hard ; 
and being come near Magus, George Fleman and James Russell riding 
into the town, and James asked at the goodman if that was the bishop's 
coach? He fearing, did not tell, but one of his servants, a woman, came 
running to him and said it was the bishop's coach, and she seemed to 
be overjoyed ; and James riding. towards the coach, to be sure, seeing 
the bishop looking out at the doer, cast away his cloak and cried, Judas 
be taken! The bishop cried to the coachman to drive ; he firing at him, 
crying to the rest to come up, and the rest throwing away their cloaks 
except Rathillet,....... fired into the coach driving very fast abdut 
half a mile, in which time they fired several shots in at all parts of the 
coach, and Alexander Henderson seeing once Wallace having a cock’d 
carrabine going to fire, gript him in the neck, and threw him down and 
pulled it out of his hand. Andrew Henderson outran the coach, and 
stroke the horse in the face with his sword; and James Russell coming 
to the postiling, commanded him to stand, which he refusing, he stroke 
him on the face and cut down the side of his shine, and striking at the 
horse next brake his sword, and gripping the ringeses of the foremost 
horse in the farthest side : George Fleman fir'd a pistol in at the north 
side of the coach beneath his left arm, and saw his daughter dight of 
the furage ; and riding forward, gripping the horses’ bridles in the nearest 
side and held them still, George Balfour fired likewise, and James Rus- 
sell got George Fleman’s sword and lighted off his horse, and ran to the 
coach door, and desired the bishop to come forth, Judas. He answer- 
ed, he never wronged man: James declared before the Lord that it was 
no particular interest, nor yet for any wrong that he had done to him, 
but because he had betrayed the church as Judas, and had wrung his 
hands these eighteen or nineteen years in the blood of the saints, but 
especially at Pentland; and Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Mitchell and James 

rmonth ; and they were sent by Ged to execute his vengeance on 
him this day, and desired him to repent and come forth: and John Bal- 
four on horseback said, Sir, God is our witness that it is not for any 
wrong thou hast done to me, nor yet for any fear of what thou could do 
to me, but because thou hast been a murderer of many a poor soul in 
the kirk of Scotland, and a betrayer of the church, and an open enemy 
and persecutor of Jesus Christ and his members, whose blood thou hast 
shed like water on the earth, and therefore thou shalt die! and fired a 
pistol ; 
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pistols and James Russell desired him again to come forth and make 
im for death, judgement, and eternity; and the bishop said, Save my 
life, and I will save all yours. James answered, that he knew that it 
was not in his power either to save or to kill us, for there was no saving 
of his life, for the blood that he had shed was crying to heaven for ven- 
geance on him, and thrust his shabel at him. John Balfour desired 
him again to come forth, and he answered, I will come to you, for I 
know you are a gentleman and will save my life; but I am gone alrea- 
dy and what needs more? And another told him of keeping up of a 
pardon granted by the king for nine persons at Pentland, and then at 
the back side of the coach thrust a sword at him, threatening him to go 
forth; whereupon he went forth, and falling upon his knees, said, For 
God’s sake, save my life; his daughter falling on her knees, begging his 
life also. But they told him that he should die, and desired him to 
repent and make for death. Alexander Henderson said, Seeing there 
has been lives taken for you already, and if ours be taken it shall not 
be for nought; he rising of his knees went forward, and John Balfour 
stroke him on the face, and Andrew Henderson stroke him on the hand 
and cut it, and John Balfour rode him down; whereupon he, laying 
upon his face as if he had been dead, and James Russell hearing his 
daughter say to Wallace that there was life in him yet, in the time 
James was disarming the rest of the bishop’s men, went presently to him 
and cast of his hat, for it would not cut at first, and hacked his head in 
pieces.’—pp. 416—418. 

Mr. Sharpe’s industry has traced some curious particulars of 
James Russell, who so coolly narrates his own share in this hor- 
rible transaction. He was afterwards a captain among the insur- 
gents at Bothwell Bridge. He occasioned a good deal of schism 
among the suffering remnant, being a person not only ‘ of a hot 
and fiery spirit, which is evident from his narrative, but also, which 
could less easily have been anticipated, one of a very nice and scru- 
pulous conscience, extending the duty of disowning the prelatic go- 
vernment beyond the bounds adopted even by the most scrupulous 
presbyterians. He quarrelled with the heathen names given to the 
days of the week and months-of the year. Whereas it was generally 
regarded as lawful to pay all public burthens excepting cess, he 
abhorred, as a base compliance, even the paying customs at ports 
and bridges, and upon this ultra-scrupulosity separated from the 
communion of the brethren. Russell was followed in his schism 
by three men, a boy, and seven or eight women, who were to the 
Cameronians what the Circumcellions in Africa were to the Do- 
natists, or rather what the Cameronians themselves were to mo- 
derate presbyterians. ‘The Cameronian societies when ‘ refreshed’ 
by the return of Mr. James Renwick from Holland, and exhorted 
to lift up (in the language of the times) and display the fallen ban- 
ner of the church, became anxious to recal these scattered sheep 
from their wanderings in the wilderness. They dispatched mis- 


sionaries to the dissidents, 
* to 
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‘to whom they feelingly described the great gifts of Mr. James Renwick, 
and, in the name of the general meeting, invited them to partake of 
that rich and unspeakable blessing, the Lord hath bestowed. But their 
eloquence was of no avail; for the three men, the boy, and the women 
declared that they would neither listen to Renwick, nor join with them, 
insisting on the abomination of paying customs at ports and markets, 
though they were willing to pay them at boats and bridges ; “ and as 
for days of the week, and months of the year, they owned the same was 
not a ground of separation, yet adhered to that paper given in by James 
Russell to the general meeting anent the same.” '—p. 401. 

What became of Russell afterwards does not appear, but we are 
inclined to think that he was the person who, having commenced 
the killing trade on the person of Sharp, afterwards carried it on 
as a physician in London, and lived there for several years after the 
revolution. 

Respecting the principal action of Russell’s life various opinions 
have been entertained. A gentleman of fortune and military rank, 
the descendant of the celebrated John Balfour of Burley, has 
hurled down the gauntlet (in the Scottish Magazine) to all cava- 
liers of the day, Jedediah Cleishbotham included, declaring himself 
too proud of ‘ his great progenitor to refuse either his name to his 
life, or his hand to his defence.’ As the wager of battle is not 
received among the canons of criticism, we can only reply to this 
bold defiance by the expostulation of the poet.— 

What will you do, renowned Falconbridge ? 
Succour a villain and a murderer? 

On the whole, if Archbishop Sharp was a persecutor of the co- 
venanters while he lived, a scandal to them in the manner of his 
death, and a stumbling-block and shibboleth to them after he was no 
more, the question of the justice of his death being illegally pressed 
upon every prisoner of their faction, it can hardly be said even now 
that the sinister influence of his name has ceased to affect those who 
cannot divide their just attachment to the Kirk of Scotland froma 
— and depraved admiration of men who, far from having put 
on religion, seem, from their own narrative, to have stripped them- 
selves of every ordinary feeling of humanity. What should we 
now say of the memory of Ridley and Latimer, had they encouraged 
their followers to waylay and murder Pole or Bonnar? We know 
thousands who have adored the name of Hampden, and some who 
could even admire that of Cromwell; but we wever heard of any 
who made a saint of Hugh Peters, or Ludovick Claxton. As to 
the pretended share which these enthusiasts are supposed to have 
taken in the revolution, there is extant on the subject their own 
formal resolutions taken at a general meeting on the 24th Octo- 
ber, 1688, in which, after deliberating how far they could concur 
in conscience with the Prince of Orange, whose landing was then 
expected, they determined thus; ‘ lt was concluded unanimously, 
that 
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that we could not have an association with the Dutch in one body, 
nor come formally under their conduct being such a promiscuous 
conjunction of Lutherans, malignants, and sectaries, to join with 
whom were repugnant to the testimony of the Church of Scotland. 
This rational decision at such an important crisis shews these en- 
lightened persons’ zeal for civil and religious liberty to have been 
similar to the refined parental affection of the Fren lady of rank, 
who suffered her infant to starve rather than feed it out of any 
dish but a porcelain one. 

This singular and entertaining volume is embellished by etchings 
of the well-known Duke of Lauderdale and his duchess, who has 
much the air of what she was, a woman of gallantry, rather too 
old for the profession; and of Archbishop Sharp, whose coun- 
tenance neither augurs ambition nor pride, but seems on the con- 
trary grave and evangelical : two curious vignettes are also given, 
one representing an allegorical defence of the candlesticks of 
the church by two sturdy Whigs: the other a bas-relief on the 
sumptuous tomb of Sharpe, exhibiting the scene of his murder. 
There is another curious etching from a picture of the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, preserved at Dalkeith House; the original, how- 
ever, has not the merit of exhibiting an accurate landscape ; for the 
houses on the right-hand bank of the Clyde, some of which, coeval 
. with the battle, are still standing, are whimsically transferred tothe 
left bank. ‘The reader owes these illustrations to the editor, who is 
distinguished by his genius and execution as an amateur of the art. 

We understand Mr. Sharpe is at present busied in the task of 
editing a work less historically useful perhaps, but certamly more 
entertaining to the general reader than Kirkton’s history; we mean 
the Memoirs of Mr. Law, who has preserved many curious do- 
mestic incidents illustrative of national manners during this eventful 
period. When it appears we may probably resume the discussion 
which we have now broken off abruptly. 


LT 


*,* As Colonel Wilks has chosen to anticipate the appearance of our Num- 
ber, and publish his ‘ Explanation,’ there seems to be no necessity for our 
printing it again. Having given up his authority, Colonel Wilks stands 
acquilted of all blame—save that of indiscretion. 

The matter now rests between Major General Sir Thomas Dallas and Mr. 
Huddlestone—the one maintaining the truth of the charge, the other 
denying it. Nothing has yet appeared to alter one iota of our opinion, 
which ws that, as far as the late Sir George Staunton is concerned, the 
story is altogether destitute of truth—and we think it incumbent on Mr. 
Hudilestone to prove it to be so. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Detrneations of the City of Pompeii, engraved by W. B. Cooke, frony 
accurate drawings made in the year 1817. By Major Cockburn, of the Royal 
Artillery. Printed in folio, similar in size to Stewart’s Athens. Purt I. con- 
taining 16 finished plates and 7 outlines. 4I. 4s. Proof impressions 61. 6s. 
Proofs on India paper (25 copies only) 8l. 8s. To be completed in four parts. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Bibliographical Account (being a complete Collation) of the principal 
works relating to English Topography. By William Upceott, of the London 
Institution. 3 vols. 8vo, Sl. 16s, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Letters from the Abbé Edgeworth to his friends, written between the years 
1777 and 1807; with Memoirs of his Life, and Letters to him from the Rt. 
Hon, Edmund Burke, and other persons of distinction. By the Rev. Thomas 
R. England, 8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vols. 8ve. 
il. 5s. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary for 1818. Vol. IE. 8vo. 15s. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, with a Selection from her 
Correspondence and other unpublished writings. By Miss Benger. 2 vols, 
8vo. 11. 1s, ‘ 

BOTANY AND HORTICULTURE. 


Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London. Part 7 of Vol. IT. 


11. 1s. 

The Science of Horticulture; including a practical System for the manage- 

ment of Fruit Trees, arranged on demonstrative physiological principles; illus- 

trated by sketches in twelve plates. By Joseph Hayward, Gent. 8vo. 12s. 
COMMERCIAL AND MARITIME. : 

The English and French, and French and English, Cambist; or, Tables of 
Exchange from one farthing to a million pounds sterling, and from one denier 
to a million livres. By John Henry Brohier, late Superintendent of the Tou- 
lonese Emigrants. 8s. 

Messrs. Whittle and Laurie have just published, in two parts, a general de- 
scription of, and directions for, the Coasts of Brazil, from Maranham, in the 
north, to the Rio de Janeiro and Santos in the South; accompanied with 
three large and elegant charts of the coast and harbours, from the Surveys of 
Lieutenant Hewett, R.N. and others; and in which, from original observa- 
tions, the enormous errors of all preceding charts and directions for these 
coasts have been obviated. 

DRAMA, 

Rob Roy Macgregor; or, Auld Lang Syne. The new Opera, as now per- 
forming at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

Zuma; or, the Tree of Health. An Opera, in three Acts, as now perform- 
“ing at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. By Thomas Dibdin, Esq. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 
Nature Displayed in her Mode of teaching Language to Man; being a new 
and infallible method of acquiring Languages with unparalleled rapidity, ba 
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duced from the analysis of the human mind, and consequently suited to every 
capacity. Adapted tothe French. By N.G. Dufief. 2 vols. 8vo. 1), 8s, 

iscellaneous Pieces selected from the Family Magazine; designed princi- 
pally for the information and improvement of the lower Classes, and also for 
young persons in the higher walks of life. By the late Mrs. Trimmer. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. bound. 

The Philosophy of Elocution elucidated and exemplified by readings of the 
Liturgy of the Charch; for the use of young Clergymen and Students w 
are preparing for Holy Orders. By James Wright, of Magdalen Hall, Oxfo 
8vo. 12s. 

HISTORY. 

The Civil and Constitutional History of Rome, from its foundation to the 
age of Augustus. By Henry Bankes, Esq. M. P. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The History of the British Revolution of 1688-9, recording all the Events 
connected with that transaction in England, Scotland, and Ireland, down te 
the Capitulation of Limerick in 1691, in the Jast of these kingdoms inclusive. 
By George Moore, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

An Account of the War in Spain, Portugal, and France, from the year 
1808 to 1814 inclusive, illustrated by plates. By Lieut. Colonel J. T. Jones, 
Royal Engineers. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Law. 

An Essay on Abstracts of Title, to facilitate the Study and the Applica- 
tion of the First Principles and General Rules of the Laws of Property, stat- 
ing in the detail the Duty of Solicitors in Preparing, &c. and of Counsel in 
advising on Abstracts of Title. By Richard Preston, Esq. Barrister at Law. 
Part IIT. royal8vo, 12s, 

The Justice Law for the last five years: being supplementary to the several 
treatises on the office and duties of a justice of the peace, by Burn, Williams, 
and Dickinson: comprehending the statutes and decided cases relating thereto, 
to the conclusion of the session of 57 Geo. ILI. with additional precedents. 
By William Dickinson, Esq. Barrister at Law, and one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace. 8vo, 11. 5s. 

A short Digest of the Law and Practice in Bankruptcy ; including a state- 
ment of the Commissioners’ ‘authority to summon and examine witnesses, and 
ethers, under commissions of bankrupt; with a reference to all the material 
cases. To which are added the orders in bankruptcy. By Geo. Roots, Esq. 
8Svo. 12s. 

Cases in Bankruptcy, in 1817, in the High Court of Chancery; to which 
are added, x digested Index of Cases reported in the different ‘Courts, pre- 
senting at one view the contemporaneous decisions of the various Courts. 
-By I. W. Buck, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. Vol. I. Part L 
Svo. 6s. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, suRGERY, &c. 
Observations on Phagedana Gangrenosa, or the History and Cure of the 
‘ Disease, and an Investigation into the History of the Disease, as it is to be 
found in the Writings of various ancient and modern Authors. By W. Home 
Blackadder. 8vo. 6s. 

Modern Maladies and Present State of Medicine. The anniversary oration 

delivered before the Medical Society of London, and published at their 
vest. By D. Uwins, M.D. 2s. 

ractical Illustrations of the Scarlet Fever, Measles, Pulmonary Consump= 
tion, and Chronic Diseases, termed nervous, bilious, stomachic, and the like. 
With observations on the efficacy of sulphureous waters in various complaints. 

By John Armstrong, M.D. 8vo, 14s. 
A Treatise on Blood Letting ia Fevers, By J. Van Rotterdam, Physician 
w 
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to the Great Hospital at Ghent, &c. &c. Translated from the French, by J. 
Taylor, M.D. 8vo. 5s. - 
MILITARY. 
Standing Orders of an Establishment for Instracting the Junior Officers 
and the Non-commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the Royal Engineer De- 
artment, in their Duties in the Field. By C. W. Pasley, Lieutenant-Colonel 
toyal Engineers, F.R.S, and Director of the said Establishment. 8vo. 


, MISCELLANIES. 

British Field Sports; embracing Practical Instructions in Shooting, Hunt- 
ing, Coursing, Racing, Fishing, &c.; with Observations on the Breaking and 
Training of Dogs and Horses; the Management of Fowling-pieces, and all 
other Sporting Implements; as well as every circumstance connected with the 
Habits of a Sportsman; to which is added, a Sporting Calendar for every 
Mouth in the Year. By William Henry Scott. Demy 8vo, 11, 18s. royal 
8vo. Sl. 3s. 

~~ Ee to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Edited by Macvey Napier, 
Esq. F.R.S. Lond. and Ed. Vol. III. PartI. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Mémoires et Correspondance de Madame D’Epinay, oi elle donne des dé- 
tails sur ses liaisons avec Duclos, J. J. Rousseau, Grimm, Diderot, le Baron 
d’Holbach, Saint Lambert, Madame d’Houdetot et autres personnages célebres 
du dix-huitieme siécle. Ouvrage renfermant un grand nombre de Lettres 
inédites de Grimm, de Diderot et de J. J. Rousseau, lesquelles servent 
Wéclaircissement et de correctif aux Confessions de ce dernier. 3 vols. 8vo. 
11. 10s. 

The Rights of Property vindicated, against the Claims of Universal Suf- 
frage; with an analysis of the principle of property, and new views of consti- 
tutional interest and general policy. By Robert Fellowes, A.M. Oxon. 
vo. 5s. 

The Transactions of the Wernerian Society. Vol. If. Part IT. for the years 
1814-15-16-17, Illustrated by nine engravings, six of them coloured. 
Sve. 16s. 

An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are produced or prevented by our 
Present System of Prison Discipline, illustrated by a Description of the Bo- 
rough Compter, Tothill-fields, the Gaols at St. Albans and Guildford, the 
Gaol at Bury, the Maison de Force at Ghent, the Philadelphia Prison, the 
Penitentiary at Milbank, and the Proceedings of the Ladies’ Committee at 
Newgate. By Thomas Fowell Buxton. 8vo. 5s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or, Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and Mis- 
cellaneous Literature, Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. Vol. XII. 
Part I. 11. 1s. boards; royal paper, with proofs, 2. 12s. 6d. 

The Horse Owner's Guide, containing valuable information on the manage- 
ment and cure of the diseases incident to Horses; more particularly that very 
fatal disease called Glanders; with many esteemed recipes. By Thomas Smith, 
ae . "erga Surgeon to the 2d Regiment of Dragoon Guards. 8vo. 5s.6d. 

rds. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or a Catalogue of Shells, British and Foreign, ar- 
ranged according to the Linnean System, with the Latin and English, and 
references to figures and places where found. By W. Wood, F.R.S. and LS, 
8vo. Qs. 


NOVELS. 

Benignity, or the Ways of Elappiness: a Serious Novel, selected (with addi- 
tional Conversations) from the works of Henry Brooke, Esq. By a Lady. 
12mo. 5s. bds, 

The Soldiers wf Venezuela: a Tale. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 


Civilization; 
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Civilization; or, the Indian Chief. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Secrets in every Mansion; or, the Surgeon’s Memorandum Book. By Ann 
ef Swansea. 5 vols. i2mo. 11. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Steyne: a Satirical Novel. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Rosabella; or, a Mother's Marriage. 5 vols. 11. 10s. 

Woman; or, Mivor Maxims: a Sketch, @ vols. 11s. 

Edgar: a National Tale. By Miss Appleton. $3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Dunethvin; or, the Visit to Paris. By a Lady some time resident in France. 
4 vols. I, 2s. 

Zuma. Par Madame de Genlis, suivie de la Belle Paule, du Zeneide, des 
Roseaux du Tibre, &c. French, 5s. English, 6s. 

Correction: a Novel. $ vols, i2mo. 11. 1s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. Robert Morrison, 
D.D. Parts I. and II. 

A Grammar of the Chinese Language. 4to, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Dialogues and Detached Sentences in the Chinese Language, with a free and 
verbal Translation in English. Royal 8vo. 12s. 

POETRY. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, with Notes and occasional Illustrations. 
Translated by the Rev. J. H. Hunt, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
2vols. 8vo, il. 10s. 

Llewelyn ap Jorwerth, in five Cantos. By W. E. Meredith, Esq. 3s. 

Poems. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. of Canterbury. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Beppo: a Venetian Story. 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 

Religio Clerici: a Churchman’s Epistle. 8vo. 3s. 

Pilgrimage to the Dead Sea; Death on the Pale Horse; and other Poems. 
Svo. 5s. ; 

Poems written by Somebody, most respectfully dedicated to Nobody, and 
intended for Every Body who can read. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Astarte: a Sicilian Tale; with other Poems. By the author of Melancholy 
Hours. Foolscap 8vo, 7s. . 

Samor, Lord of the Bright City: 2» Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, 
M.A. 8vo, 19s. 

The Suffolk Garland; or, East Country Minstrel, being a collection of 
Poems, Songs, Tales, Ballads, Sonnets, and Elegies, relative to that County, 
and illustrative of its Scenery, Places, Biography, Manners, Habits, and Cus- 
toms, with Introductory Notices, shistorical, biographical, aud descriptive. 
With numerous elegant Wood Engravings. 8vo, 10s. 

Lord Byron’s Childe Harold. Canto IV. 8vo. 12s, 

Mr, Hobhouse’s Illustrations of the same. 8vo. 14s. 


POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks on the recent State Trials, aud the Rise and Progress of Disaffec- 
tion in the Country. To which are annexed, Letters to and from the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich, on the tendency of his Public Opinions, By William 
Frith, Esq. Serjeant at Law. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cries of the People; addressed to the King, the Ministry, and the 
French Nation. By M. Crevel, late Private Secretary to Prince Tualleyrand. 
Svo. 3s. 

An Explanation of the Principles and Proceedings of the Provident Institu- 
tion at Bath, for Sayings. By John Haygarth, M.D. F.R.S. and F.R.S. EB. 
one of the Managers. To which are added, the Depositor’s Book, with the 
Regulations, Tables, &c.; the By-Laws; an Account of the Mode of Trans- 
acting the Business; aod the First Year’s Report. 5s. 

“The Substance of the Speech delivered Ly the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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on Monday the 16th of March, 1818, on proposing a Grant of One Million for 


providing Additional Places of Public a in England. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Review of the Domestic Fisheries of Great Britain and Ireland. By 

Robert Fraser, Esq. 4to. 18s. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology to Christianity. By Thomas Gis- 
borne, M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Veon, M.A. Rector of Clapham. Vol. IIT. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Discourses on various Points of Christian Faith and Practice, most of 
which were delivered in the Chapel of the Oratoire in Paris, in the Spring of 
1816. By Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the Connecticut Asylum, in the 
United States of America, for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 8vo. 7s. 

Essays on the Wisdom of Ged. By the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, yo. 10s. 

Apocrypha to Macklin’s Bible, which completes the Edition of the Sacred 
Scriptures, begun by the late Mr. Macklin. 181, 18s. 

The Christian Scholar: a Sermon, preached in Charter-House Chapel on 
Friday, December 12, 1817 (it being the Anniversary of the Founder’s Day). 
By the Rev. Thomas Gilbank Ackland, M.A, 8vo. 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Excursions through the Counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. No. III. 
2s. 6d. 

The Ruins of Gour described and represented in Eighteen Views, with a 
Topographical Map, compiled from the MSS. and Drawings of the late H. 
Creighton, Esq. Royal 4to. 2l. Qs. 

Illustrations of the Island of Staffa, in a Series of Views, accompanied by a 
Topographical and Geological Description. By William Daniell, A.R.A. 
Imperial 4to. 2]. half bound. 

een le on the State of Ireland, principally directed to its Agriculture 
and Roral Population, in a Series of Letters written on a Tour through that 
country. By J.C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 1]. 1s. bds. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS: 

The Narrative of an Expedition to explore the River Zaire, usually called 
Congo, in South Africa, in 1816, under the direction of Captain J. H. Tuckey, 
R.N. Published by Permission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
talty. With Fourteen Plates, 4to. 2l. 2s. 

be Belgian Traveller; or, a Complete Guide through the United Nether- 
lands; containing.a full Description of every Town—its Objects of Curiosity, 
Manufactures, C¢ ce, and Inns; the mode of conveyance from ot to 
place; and a complete itinerary of the surrounding country. To which is pre- 
fixed a brief Sketch, of the-History, Constitution, and Religion of the Nether- 
lands, the General A rance, Productions and Commerce of the Country, 
-and the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants. By Edmund Boyce. II- 
lustrated by a Map, Plan, &c. Third Edition, enlarged and improved. 88. bd. 

Italian Scenery; or, Views of the most Remarkable, Celebrated, or Ad- 
mired Points of Italy, from Drawings taken in the Year 1817. By F. F. Batty, 
No.1. Impevial 8vo. 10s. 6d. al 4to. 16s. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhine, minutely describing the Modes of: 
Conveyance, the Picturesque Scenery, and every other object that can interest 
a Stranger or facilitate his journey. Illustrated by a large and correct Map of 
the Rhine. By A. Schreiber, Historiographer to the Grand Duke of Baden. 
@s.. bd 


Travels through some parts of Germany, Poland, Moldavia, and Turkey. 

By Adain Neale, M.D. late Physician to the British Embassy at Constantino- 

pete Physician to the Forces. Illustrated by Eleven coloured Plates. 4to. 
@h &s, 
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Now Publishing at Macao, in China, 
A DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE; 


TO CONSIST OF THREE PARTS. 


First, Chinese and English, arranged according to the Radicals; next English 
and Chinese; and lastly, Chinese and English, arranged Alphabetically. 


Tue First Part will contain about Twenty Numbers, and the other Parts 
taken together, nearly the same, making about Forty Numbers in all. These 
are to be sold at Half-a-Guinea each number. Two Numbers are already 
Published. Several years will be required to complete the remainder. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED, IN LONDON, 
By Brac, Parsury, anv ALten, Leapennatt Street. 

Persons who wish to do so may Subscribe to the First Part only; it will be 
a complete Chinese Dictionary in itself, containing about Forty Thousand 
Characters. It contains many Quotations from the Chinese Classics, and 
other original works, which illustrate the opinions and usages of that People. 

The Author of the above Work, the Rev. R. Morrtson, has directed his 
attention to the collection of Materials for it during the last ten years. The 
Honourable the East India Company has generously undertaken the whole 
expense of Printing and Paper for an Edition of Seven Hundred and Fifty 
Copies, of which Six Hundred and Fifty Copies are given to the Author, to be 
disposed of, as a remuneration for the very considerable iabour which he has 
bestowed upon it, and which he must continue to bestow, should Divine Pro- 
vidence grant him life and health, till the whole be completed. 

From a misunderstandiug on the part of Mr. Morrisoy’s Friends, in Eng- 
land, they have promised that the whole should not exceed Ten Guineas. To 
those who have already Subscribed on the faith of this the promise will be in- 
violably adhered to. But, at the present price, viz. Half-a-Guinea a Number, 
which is very moderate, for a Work that contains so much of the Chinese Cha- 
racter, Twenty Numbers will amount to Ten Guineas, which is only one half 
of what the Three Parts are expected to make; the other half then must be 
given for nothing, or the Author must depart from his original fulness of déefi- 
nition, which would render the Work comparatively of little value. He pur- 
poses, however, to persevere in the same method which he has hitherto ob- 
served, in the hope of facilitating to Englishmen, and to the Western World, 
the acquisition of the Chinese Language; which, whether viewed in itself; its 
peculiar structure; or with respect to its antiquity; its having been for nearly 
4000 years the Language of so large a portion of the human species; and its 
still being the written medium, in Private and in Public Life; in Literature, im 
Arts and in Government, of the most extensive Empire on earth ;—viewed in 
any, or in all of these respects, it seems to deserve the attention of every in- 
quisitive and curious mind. 

It is therefore to be understood, that the whole Work will be faithfully sent 
to those who have already Subscribed, and for the Price stated by Mr. Mor- 
nison’s Friends, viz. Ten Guineas; but to those who may Subscribe after the 
Publication of this Notice, the Work will be Sold at Half-a-Guinea a Number: 
If the Work should exceed Forty Numbgrs no will be made for those 
above that. It shall not cost the Subscribers more Twenty Guineas. 


Canton, China, November 3, 1817. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


EIGHTEENTH VOLUME or tut QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


A. 


Abams (Sir William), Treatise on the Cata- 
ract, 158—Remarks on his style, ib. 159, 
and on his definition of cataract, 159— 
observations on the cataract of the lenti- 
cular membrame, 160, 161—its probable 
cause, 162—progress of this disease, 162, 
163—treatment proposed by this author, 
164—remarks on it, 166—167. 
Adour (river), gallant passage of, by the 
British, 427, 428. 
Africa (Northern), account of discoveries 
in, 375—378. 
Agricultural Poor, plan of providing for, 
284. 


Alva (duke of), his character, 2-—extrava- 
gant eulogy of, by Lope de Vega, ib. 
Antar, notice of a poem on the adventures 
of, 367, and note, 368. 

Antiquities (Egyptian), recently discovered, 
notices of, 368, 369—notices of re- 
searches making for antiquities in the 
north of Africa, 370. 

Appeal of Murder, nature of, 181, 182— 
antiquity of such appeals, 183—not ne- 
cessarily connected with trial by battle, 
184—the propriety and expediency of 
suffering appeals of murder, considered, 
192—198. 

Armada (Spanish), victory of, confidently 
anticipated by the Spaniards, 4—6— 
description of it, 6, 7. 

Articles of Perth, account of, 511—ratified 
by the Scottish parliament, 512. 
Ashantees (king of), account of, 377, 378. 
Ashford v. Thornton, case of, 180, 181. 
Asia and America, non-contiguity of, de- 
monstrated, 435—437. 

Aurora Borealis, singular beauty of, in the 
arctic regions, 492. 


B. 


Baillie (Colonel), massacre of, and of his 
corps, by Hyder Ali, 57. 

Battle, trial by, when introduced into Ege- 
land, 186—form of it, 187, 188—sin- 
gular trial by battle at Montargis, 188, 
189—remarks on this mode of trial, 
190. 








Bednore (fortress of), causes of its sur- 
render to the English, 64. 

Bengal Native Army, origin of, 413, 414— 
anecdotes of its valour and fidelity, 407 
—412, 414—420. 

Bentham (Jeremy), plan of parliamentary 
reform, 128—remarks on Mr, B.'s inno- 
vations on the English language, 129— 
his ridicule of a mixed government, ib.— 
affirms the field of Waterloo to be the 
grave of British liberty, 130—strictures 
on the present government, 131, and on 
the parliamentary representation of cer- 
tain populous boroughs, 131, 132— 
claims the right of voting for the female 
sex, 183—inadequacy of moderate re- 
form asserted, 133, 134—tirade against 
the Whigs, 134—concluding advice to 
Mr. Bentham, 135. 

Bentley (Dr.), points of resemblance be- 
tween, aud Bishop Watson, 239. 

Bernadotte, interesting anecdote of, 63, 64. 

Bernardez (Diogo), a Portugueze poet, no- 
tice of, 6. 

Bombay Native Army, description of, 402 
—anecdotes of its valour and fidelity, 
403—406. 

Botelho Pereira, adventurous voyage of, 
337—339, notes. 

Bowditch (Mr.), account of his mission to 
the king of the Ashantees, 376, 378. 
Brazil, state of, in 1640, 99—villainous 
conduct of the Dutch towards the Por- 
tugueze, ib. 100, 101—their errors in the 
management of their power, 101, 10¢— 
oppression of the Portugueze, 102, 103 
—revolt of the latter in Maranham, 103, 
104—the Dutch finally cede Brazil te 
Portugal, 109—fruitless efforts of the 
Jesuits in behalf of the Indians, 125, 
124—+state of the Portugueze colonies, iu 

1685, 127. 

Bridges (military), observations on the con- 
struction of, 426 —43S0. 

Bucksoo, a Pindarrie chieftain, account of, 
476, 477. 

Burchardt (Mr.), enters the service of the 
African Association, 369—sketch of his 
travels in Palestine and Egypt, 363, 364 
—interesting account of his Jast hours, 
565, 366. 
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Burnet (Bishop), parallel between, and 
Bishop Watson, 230—measures recom- 
mended by him to the consideration of 
parliament, 259, 260, 

Burney (Capt.), memoir of, on the geo- 
graphy of the north-eastern part of 
Asia, 431—refutation of his doubts on 
the authenticity of Deschnew’s voyage 
round the north east point of Asia, 432 
—435—his opinion that Asia and Ame- 
rica are contiguous parts of one and the 
same continent refuted, “435—437—his 
conclusions, afising from the supposed 
decreasing depth of the sea, erroneous, 
437. 


Cc. 

Cambridge University, Augustan age of, 
235. 

Caraccas, captaincy of, described, 153— 
condition of the Indians there, 154— 
population, 155—climate, 155, 156— 
deseription of the peaked mountain of 
Silla, 157. 

Cataract, definition of, 161—the term of 
Arabian origin, 162—probable causes, 
symptoms, and progress of the cataract 
of the lenticular membrane, 162, 163— 
account of Sir William Adams’s method 
of treating this disease, 164, 165—re- 
marks thereon, 165—167. 

Caverns, remarkable, at Cuchivano, 141, 
142—at Guacharo, 144, 145. 

Cawder Beg, a Native Indian officer, gal- 
lant conduct of, 393, 394, 365. 

Chappell (Lieut.), voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 
199, 


Character, advantage of making it a crite- 
tion of amount of relief to the poor, 
287 —290—300— 306. 

Charles L., arbitrary conduct of, in Scot- 
land, 5153. 

Charles IL., attempts of, to restore episco- 
pacy in Scotland, 518—5z2. 

Christie (Capt.), honourable character of, 


420. 

Church of Scotland, state of, at the time 
of the reformation, 507—cruelty of the 
Earl of Cassilis to the Abbot of Crossra- 
guel, 508, 509—modification of episco- 
pacy there, 509—the powers of the 
bishops restored, 510—eilects of this 
measure upon the inferior clergy and the 
people, 511—Articles of Perth forcibly 
introduced by king James, 511—ratified 
by the Scottish parliament, 512—arbi- 
trary conduct of Charles I. in Scotland, 
513—platform of the reformed church of 
Scotland, 514—state of the church during 
the rebellion, 515—the clergy, how no- 

inated, 516 of Archbishop 
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Sharp, 517—attempts to restore episco- 
pacy by Charles II., 518—522—arbi- 
trary conduct of the bishops, 523, 524 
—reception of the western curates by 
the Scotch, 525—anecdotes of the per- 
secuted Scottish covenanters, 597, 528 
—battle of Pentland Hills, 599—crusade 
of Lady Methven, against the covenanters, 
534,555—account of the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, 537—539. 

Climate of Switzerland and North America, 
affected by the progress of ice, 205—of 
England, how affected, 206, 207. 

Common Prayer book, calculations of Easter 
in, vindicated, 496—502. 

Congo fever, account of, 340, 341. 

Congo river. See Zaire. 

Constables, necessity and advantages of 
organizing bodies of, 306, 307. 

Coral reef, account of the formation of, 
314. © 

Coreans, inhospitable conduct of, 312— 
interview of Captain Hall with a Corean 
chief, 311. ‘ 

Cottage farm system, examined, 278—280. 

Covenanters (Scottish), anecdotes of, 527 
—529. 

Crauch (Mr.), collector of subjects in na- 
tural history on the expedition to the 
river Zaire, account of, 359, 360. 

Crawford (Capt.), honourable character of, 
421, 422. 

Cuchivano, remarkable caverns at, 141, 
142. 

Cumana, account of an earthquake at, 
149--151. 

Cumauagoa, town and plain of, described, 
141. 

Current (circumvolving), from the north 
Pacific into the north Atlantic, reasons 
for supposing the existence of, 440— 
448, 


D. 


Dalias (Mr.), anecdote of, 59, 60. 

Davison (John), considerations on the poor 
laws, 259.—See Poor Laws. 

Deschnew’s voyage, authenticity of, vindi- 
cated, 432—435, 

Douglas(Sir H.), Essay on Military Bridges, 
4¥3— Exposition of Du Buat’s theorem 
relative to the velocity of water, 425, 
426—Account of the bridge of boats, 
by which the British crossed the river 
Adour under Lord Hopetoun, 427, 428 
—passage of rivers by means of flat 
batteaux and row boats, 4¢8—and fiy- 
ing bridges, ib.—directions for defend- 
ing the passage of a river, 428, 4¢9— 


mode of constructing various other kinds 
of bridges, 429, 430. 
uu? Dreke 





Drake (Sir Francis), traditionary anecdote 
of, $ 28—account of Lope de Vega’s 
poem on him, 25—28. 

E. 


Earthquake at Cumana, described, 149 
+151, 


Egede (Hans), ir of his residence in 

Greenland, ‘de See Greenland. 
manners and constitution, exag- 

gerated sketches of, 224—229. 

Episcopacy, mene of the restoration of, 
in y James VI, 511—by 
Charles IL, sie—see—artieary con- 
duct of the Scottish bishops, 523, 524. 

= (Me.), purser of the Congo, notice 


F. 


Farms. See Cottage farm, Parish farms. 
Fernando (San), mission of, described, 139, 
140, ‘. 


Ferns, gigantic growth of, in South Ame- 
Tica, 145. 

Fetiches, or charms, of the inhabitants of 

go, account of, 354. 

Flint (Li t), anecdotes of his intre- 
pidity and skill, 56, 57. 

Frankenstein, or the Modern Prometheus, 
fable of, 379—-382—specimens of the 
novel, 383, 384—remarks thereon, $82 
—385. 

Freyre (Gomez), noble conduct of, 126. 

Friendly Societies, evils of, 277, 278. 


G. 


Galwey (Mr.), a volunteer in the 
tion to the river Zaire, biographi 
tice of, 361, 362. 

Gilbert’s (Mr.), act of 1782, respecting 
poor houses, effects of, 273. 

Godwin (Mr.), Mandeville, a tale, 176 
—character of it, ib. 177. 

Gongora (Luis de), ode of, on the antici- 
pated victory of the Spanish Armada, 

5 


4, 5. 
Greenland (old or East), di of 
ice from the ot en 
count of the colony there, 209—its inter- 
course with Denmark, when cut off, ib. 
—unsuccessful attempts made to ascer- 
tain the fate of the colonists, 210—cir- 
cumstances tending to prove that Green- 
land is either an island or a cluster of 


N 


islands, 211, 21%—avcount of ancient 
orwegian ruins at Julianshaab, 486 
itious belief in vampires 
reenlanders, 494, 495. 
Greco (went) acm of 41_—emount 


with Denmark, 482— 









their ib.—sacrifices and labours 
of the missionaries, 484—horticul- 
ture of Greenland, ib,—mineralogy , 485 


Guacharo, cavern of, described, 144, 145. 


H. 
Hall (Capt.), Account of the Loo Choo 
Islands, 308—com of his work 


parison 
with that of Mr. M‘Leod, 309,310—ac- 
count of his interview with a Corean 
chief, 311—Inhospi y of the Coreans, 
312—notice of Sulphur island, 313—ac- 
count of the formation of a coral reef, 
314—arrival at Loo Choo, ib.—hospita- 
lity of the inhabitants, ib, 315—inter- 
course of the English with them, 316— 
account of Madera, an interesting is- 
lander, 317—319—affecting departure 
from them, 320, 321—remarks on the 
character and manners of these islanders, 
323, 324. 

Handel, character of, 98. 

ew ce biographical account of, 


Hapda “rnc Joseph), birth of, 73— 
his early love of music, 74—account of 
his musical education, 74—76—com- 
poses music for the Devil on two Sticks, 
79—becomes acquainted with Metasta- 
sio, 78—enters into the service of the 
Esterhazy family, 79—account of his 
visit to Bogland; 80—and of his L vet 
ment, 61—anecdotes of his piety, lo alty 
and patriotism, 81, 82—honoura 
bute of public esteem to him, $2-—his 
mode of mapas: ee 
Haydn and Mozart, 97, 98 

Hazlitt (William), Characters of Shake- 
spear’s plays, 458—remarks on his abuse 
of his critical 458, 459— 
and on his style, 459—strictures on his 
account of Cymbeline and Macbeth, 
460—Hamlet, 461—Romeo and Juliet, 
and the Merchant of Venice, ib. 462— 
King Lear, 462—his observation on 
Shakspeare’s i ity, refuted, 463— 
vindication of Shak 's nya, 64 
—exposure of Mr. Hinaltt’s 


465, 466. 

Holland (Lord), account of the lives of 
Lope de Vega and Guillen de Castro, 1 
—strictures on his theory, 

=a and Bonpland (MM.), travels 

~s we II, 185—general observations 
on M. de Hamboldes style style of narration, 
186—descri of the mountains of 

New Andalusia, and the neighbouring 








rons 157, 13h-vand of the iia 















San Fernando, 139, 140—town and 

in of Cumanagoa, 141—remarkable 
os of Cuchivano, 141, 142—beau- 
tiful climate and scenery on the plateau 
of Cocollar, 142—liberality of the Spanish 
monks to M. de Humboldt, 143, 144— 
description of the cavern of Guacharo, 
144, 145—gigantic growth of the fern- 
tribe, 145—barbarous treatment of slaves 
by the Spaniards, 146—state of society 
at Cariaco, 147—observations on the 
complexions of the inhabitants of South 
America, 148—description of a remark- 
able earthquake at Cumana, 149—151 
—description of the country of Caraccas 
or Venezuela, 153—158, 


Hunt (Leigh), ‘ Foliage, a collection of] 7; 


poems, 324—strictures on his dedication, 
3¢5—and on a passage of his preface, 
$26—329—his real merits, 329, — 
specimens of his poems, with remar 
poet ep of his translations, 
333—concluding strictures, 334, 385. 


Hyder Ali, war of, with the Mahrattas, 47 


—his treachery to Nunjerai, 48—defeats 
the English under as Nixon, 49— 
is himself defeated by the Mahrattas, 50-— 
anecdotes of his i itude, avarice, and 
cruelty, 51—55—his successes against 
the English, 56—58—his reflections on 
his precarious situation, 59—his death 
and character, 60—63. 
I, 


Ice, floating masses of, discovered, in com- 


ee low latitudes, 200.—See Polar 
ce. 


India, inhabitants of, why attached to the 


British government, 386, 387. 


Indian Native Army, origin of, at Madras, 


388—anecdotes of the fidelity and good 
conduct of the Sepoys there, 389—394 
—particularly of the governor’s body 
guard, 395, 396—their patience, inte- 
grity, and endurance of privations, 397 
—401—description of the sepoys of Bow- 
bay, 40¢—instances of their fidelity, bra- 
very, and goo’ conduct, 403—406— 
origin of the Bengal native army, 413, 
414—account of the native corps called 
‘the Mathews,’ 407, 408—the ‘ Red 
Battalion,’ 408—anecdotes of their fide- 
lity and valour, 409. 412. 414—419, 420. 


Isidore (St.), account of, 34—and of Lope 


de Vega’s poem on hin, 35—39. 
J 


Jaetters, the iginal inhabitants of Ice- 


land, account of, 490, 491. 


Jesuits, account of the labours of, and 
ef their establishments 


in Paraguay, 


INDEX. ast 








112—122—causes of their failure in Bra. 
zil, 123, 124, 





K. 

Kendall (E. A.), t on sop of 
Marder and Trial by Battle, 177—cha- 
racter of the work, 479, 180. 191, See 
Appeal of Murder and Battle. 

Kirkton (Rev, James), Secret History of 
the Church of Scotland, 502—account 
of the author, 504—specimens of his 
preaching, 505, 506—remarks on his 
a 531—534.—See Church of Scot- 











































L. 
Lang (Master), gallant conduct of, 58. 
thgow, curious celebration of the Resto- 
ration at, 52¥, 523. 

Loo Choo Island, account of a coral reef at, 
314—hospitality of the inhabitants to the 
English, 314, 315—in 
lars respecting one of the islanders, 317 
—3S19—remarks en their character and 
manners, 323, 324. 

Lope de Vega Carpio, birth and education 
of, 1i—patronized by the Duke of Alva, 
2—his extravagant eulogy of the duke, ib. 
—tarries, 3—singular eclogue of 
on the death of his wife, ib,—enters 
army, 4—embarks on board the 
Armada, 6—his misfortunes during the 
voyage, 7—marries again, 8—strictures 
on two of his sonnets relative to that 
event, 9—is again a widower, ib,—be- 
comes an ecclesiastic, 10-—his death and 
posthumous honours, ib.—the various con- 
tradictory accounts relative to the num- 
ber of his ed wo te considered, 11, 12 
—respect to his person, 1S—com- 
parison of his Arcadia and that of San- 
nazaro, 14—fable of Lope de Vega’s 
Arcadia, with remarks, ge ram 
mens of it, 19, 20—plan of his Her- 
mosura de Angelica, 20—22—specimena 
of it, 22, 2 24—plan of his Dra- 
gontea, a poem on Sir Francis Drake, 
25—29—character of his Jerusalem, with 
specimens, 29--31—ridiculed by 
de Sousa, $33—plan of his poem of Isi- 
dro de Madrid, 34—40—notice of his 
pieces, published under the assumed 
name of Burguillos, 40—43—account of 

M. 

Madera, a chieftain of Loo Choo, interesting 
anecdotes of, 317-519, 320, 321. 

Madras Native Army, origin of, 388—~ 

avecdotes of its bravery and fidelity, 

389—396—its patience and fortitude an- 

der severe privations, 397 —401. 
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Malo(M. C.), Panorama d’Angleterre, 223 
—strictures on his motto, 224—on his 
characters of our public men, 225—and 
the police and manners of London, 226 
—curious blunders concerning parlia- 
mentary reform, 226, 227—on the Red 
Book, 227—and the English hishoprics, 
ib.—his false view of the state of the arts 
in England, 228. 

Manufacturing Poor, plan of providing for, 
284, 285, 

Marriages among the Poor, effects of the 
present system of poor laws on, 269— 
considerations on the marriages of the 
poor, 293, 294. 

Méduse (La), account of the shipwreck of, 

. 168—175—parallel between the conduct 
of Captain Maxwell and that of the 
French officers under the same circum- 
stances, 175, 176. 

Memnon, notice of the colossal statue of, 
368. 

Mendicity, suggestions for checking, 291, 
292. 


Methven (Lady ), curious anecdotes of, 534, 
535 


Mountains of New Andalusia, description 
of, 137—beautiful view from the peaked 
mountain of Silla, 156, 157- 

Mozart, early love of, for music, 88— 
anecdotes of his musical skill and per- 
formances, 89, 90—particularly in Eng- 
land, 90—-92— travels in Italy, 92—Dr. 
Burney’s character of him at the age of 
sixteen, 93—composes the opera of [do- 
meneo, 93—-account of his peculiar me- 

_ thod of composition, 94—description of 
his personal appearance and habits of 
private lite, 95—extraordinary circum- 
stances attending the composition of his 
Requiem, 96—honourable testimony of 
Haydn to his excellence, ib.— Parallel 
between those two great composers, 97, 
98—Mozart’s tribute to the talents of 
Handel, 98. 

N. 

North West Passage, former attempts to dis- 
cover, why unsuccessful, 212, 215, 223 
—grounds for believing the existenceofa 
passage from the Atlantic into the Pacific 
ocean, 213—diagram, illustrative of the 
subject, 214—observations tending to 
prove the existence of the north-west 
passage, 214—223, 


0. 
Officers, discharged under half-pay, sugges- 
tions for employing, 306. 
Overseers (salaried), advantage of having, 
281. 








P. 
Paraguay, state of, at the arrival of the Je- 


suits, 110, 111—account of their labours 
in ciyilizing the Indians, 112—their dif- 
ficulties, 113—mancuvres of the Spa- 
niards, to prevent the civilization of the 
Indians, 113, 114—account of the Re- 
ductions, 115—oppressed and ravaged by 
the Spaniards, 116, 117—obtain permis- 
sion to defend themselves, 117—defeat 
their enemies, 118—examination of their 
establishments, 419, 120—education of 
the Indians, 120, 121—their amusements, 
122. 


Parish-farms, inefficacy of, 278.7 
Parliamentary Reform, See Bentham, 
Pastoral poetry, whence introduced into 


Spain, 13—why popular, 15. 


Pentignd Hills, account of the battle of, 5 


—29. 


Pindarries, origin of, 466—points of resem- 


blance between them and the Cossacks, 
467— powers of the lubbreea or principal 
commander, 467, 468—their country de- 
scribed, 468—mode of conducting their 
marches, 468, 469—their halts at night, 
470—attachment to their horses, 471— 
their arms, 472—account of their moral 
and physical qualities, 472, 473—ra- 
vages committed by them in the years 
1814 and 1816, 474—mode of dividing 
their plunder, 475—account of their prin- 
cipal chieftains, 476—479—means by 
which alone they can be put down, 480. 


Plants, new genera and species of, disco- 


vered on the banks of the Zaire or Congo 
river, 350, 351. 


Polar Basin, reasons for supposing the ex- 


istence of, 448—456. 


Polar Ice, approximation of, to the south- 


ward, the probable cause of the chillness 
of the atmosphere during the last two 
summers, 201, 202—probable cause of 
the disappearance of the polar ice, 203 
—important inquiries arising out of such 
disappearance, 204—the influence of the 
removal of so large a body of ice, on our 
own Climate, considered, 204—208. 


Poor Laws, reports and publications con- 


cerning, 259—the present system of poor 
laws a perpetual bounty ip favour of pau- 
perism, 261—danger resulting from its 
continuance, ib. 26%, 265—origin of the 

t laws, 262—amounts of poor rates 

ween the years 1748 and 1815, 263, 
264—pressure of the poor-rates on parti- 
cular counties, 266—evils of our present 
system, 267, 268—its influence on mar- 
Tiages among the poor, 269—origin of 
the workhouse system, 270—evils result- 
ing from it, 271, 272—effects of Mr. 
Gilbert's 














Gilbert’s act, of 1782, 273—expense of 
keeping paupers in workhouses, 274— 
notice of the ancient statutes respecting 
the poor, and their effects at the time 
they were passed, 274. 275—review of 
various schemes for modifying the pre- 
sent system of assessment of poor-rates, 
275, 276—inefficacy of parish farms, 278 
—examination of the system of cottage- 
farms, 278—-280—evils of the present 
law of settlement, 280—advantage of 
having salaried officers, 281—plan of 
providing for the agricultural poor, 284, 
and for the manufacturing oo. 284, 
285—advantage of making the relief of 

upers depend on previous character 
and conduct, 287-——290—suggestions for 
checking vagrancy and mendicity, 291, 
292—the marriages of the poor consider- 
ed, 293, 294—on making provision for 
the industrious aged poor, 295, 296— 
benefits resulting from the making of re- 
lief depend on character, 300—306. 
Publications (New), lists of, 254, 542. 


R. 


Reformation in England and Scotland, 
comparative observations on, 506, 507. 

Rivers, observations on the military pas- 
sage of, 425—430. 

Russell (James), the assassin of Archbishop 
Sharp, account of, 539, 540. 

Savigny (J. B.) et Correard (A), Naufrage 
de la 
of that vessel, 169—escape of the gover- 
nor of Senegal and part of the passengers 
and crew, ib.—sulferings of those who 
were put on board a raft, 170—174— 
miseries of those left on board the wreck, 
175—contrast between the French officers 
and crew, and those of H. M. Ship Al- 
ceste, 175, 176. 

Saving Banks, in what respects preferable 
to Friendly Societies, 277, 278—their 
peculiar advantages, 298, 299, 300. 

Scepticism (philosophical), benefits of, 451. 

Scotland. See Church of Scotland. 

Sepoys of Madras, description of, 397, 398. 
~anecdotes of their bravery and good 
conduct, 889— 396, 398—401 —account 
of the Sepoys of Bombay, 402—anec- 
dotes of their fidelity and eon 403— 
406—origin of the Bengal Sepoys, 413, 
414—account of their achievements, 407 
—412, 414—420. 

Settlements of the poor, evils of the present 
system of, 280. 

Shaikh Ibrahim, a native Indian officer, gal- 
lant conduct of, 395, 396. 

Sbakspeare, dramatic characters of, vindi- 





INDEX. 


éduse, 168—account of the wreck |. 
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cated from Mr. Hazlitt’s censures, 458— 


466. 

Sharp (Archbishop), anecdotes of, 517— 
account of his murder, 536—539. 

Sheffield (Lord), Observations on the Poor 
Laws, 259. See Poor Laws. 

Simmons, a native of Congo, romantic ad- 
ventures of, 343. 

Slaves, cruel treatment of, by the S 
146—their condition in the 
154. 

Smith (Capt.), interesting interview of, with 
the of Tripoli, 370—374. 

Smith (Professor), botanist on the expedi- 
- to the river Zaire, account of, 358, 


iards, 
araccas, 


Sou (musical), curious theory of, 84— 


iouniy (Robert), History of Brazil, Vol. 
IL., 99—character of the work, 127, 128. 
See Brazil. 

Stuart (Walking), anecdote of, 51. 

Sulphur Island, notice of, 313. 


T. 


Thorgill, an Iceland chieftain, anecdotes of, 
487, 488—wrecked on the coast of 
Greenland, 488—his subsequent adven- 
tures, 489, 490. 

Tippoo Sultaun, accession of, to the throne 
of Mysore, 63—anecdotes of his bar- 
barity and tyranny, 64—68—dreadful 
retribution on one of his agents, 69—his 
death and character, ib. 70. 

Tripoli (Bashaw of), i 
tion with, 370—372. 

Tuckey (Capt.), — of the Expedi- 
tion to explore the River Zaire or Congo, 
335—contents of the work, 341, 342¢— 
account of the preparations fur the v 
age, 336—339—wmortality among i 
gentlemen employed, 340—symptoms 
and a ce of the Congo fever, 340, 
341—departure of the expedition to the 
river Zaire, 342—slow progress up the 
tiver, 343— interview with the Chenoo 
or King of Embomma, ib. 344—singular 
funeral customs of the natives, 344— 
mary of Captain Tuckey and bis party 

ond the cataracts, 345—biographical 
mabe of Captain Tuckey, 355—357— 
testimonies to his singular worth, 355, 
357. 

Tudor (Mr.), comparative anatomist on the 
expedition to the river Zaire, notice of, 
361. 





g conversa- 


V. 
Vagrancy, suggestions for checking, 291, 
292. 


Vam 
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Vampires, superstitions notions concerniiig, 
in Greenland, 494, 495, 


Vauquelin des Yvetaux, anecdotes of, 


, 14, 
15. 
Vega. See Lope de Vega. 
Ww. 


‘Water, velocity of, explained, 425, 426. 
Watson (Bishop), Anecdotes of hisown Life, 
229—parallel between him and Bishop 
Burnet, 230—strictures on his character 
and 231, 232—accvunt of his 
earl rs and subsequent 
in he calvershey, hoes ral is illiberal 
on criticism censured, 
234—his view of his functions as divinity 
“nese 0 237, 238—points of resem- 
ance between Bishop Watson and Dr. 
Bentley, 239— to the see of 
Landaff, 241—the inconsistency of his 
conduct, 242— instances of his vanity, 
243—neglect of his diocese, 244—ex- 
ceptionable ancedotes of illustrious per- 
sonages related by him, 245—his disa 
pointed ambition, 246— view of his reli- 
gious opinions, 247—his total want of 
delicacy, 249—remarks on his character 
and conduct, 249—253. 
Wellington (Duke of), anecdote of, 430. 
Whitgift (Archbishop), interesting anec- 
dote of, 298. 


Williams (Capt.), Account of the Bengal 
A $85 


rmy, 

Wilks (Colonel), Historical Sketches of the 
South of India, Vols. II. and III., 47— 
war of Hyder Ali with the Mabrattas, ib. 
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—his treachery to Nunjerai, 48—defeats 
the English under Captain Nixon, 49— 
is himself defeated by the Mahrattas, 50 
—ingratitude of Hyder to Fuzzul Oola 
Khan, 51—and Mahommed Ali, 53—his 
iniquitous invasion of Coorg, ib—cap- 
tures the fortress of Chittledroog, 54— 
instances of Hyder’s cruelty and avarice, 
55—his successes against the English, 56 
—58—reflections of Hyder on his situ- 
ation, 59—his death and character, 60— 
63—accession of Tippoo Sultaun, 63— 
anecdotes of his barbarity, 64, 65, 66— 
and arbitrary conduct, 66, 67, 68— 
dreadful retribution on one of his agents, 
69—his death and character, ib. 70—re- 
marks on Colonel Wilks’s work, 71—73. 

Workhouses for the pocr, origin of the pre- 
sent system of, 270—evils resulting from 
it, 271—expense of ketping paupers in 
them, 275. 

Zz. 

Zaire, or Congo River, expedition to, 333— 
preparations for the voyage, 336—339— 
progress of the expedition up the river, 
343—346—observations on this river, 
346, 347—reasons for thinking that its 
source is in northern Africa, 347, 348— 
and that it proceeds from some 
lake, 348, 349—account of the bows 
found on its banks, 350, ae ani- 
mals, 351—appearance of the villages, 
352--climatee ib.—state of the inhabi- 
tants, 355—their superstitions, 353—354 
—their language, 354. 
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